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PERTH  TO  ABERDEEN  BY  RAILWAY. 

(Perth  13  described  at  page  250.) 
About  two  mik's  from  Perth,  opposite  the  confluence  of  tlie  Almond  and 
the  Tay,  on  a  i^ently  sloping  bank,  is  the  Palace  ok  Scone,  its  massive 
towers  partly  concealed  in  foliage.  The  woods  around,  and  the  general 
landscape,  are  very  beautiful.  At  Kedgorton  tlie  line  crosses  the  Dunkeld 
turnpike  bj-  a  skew  viaduct,  and  on  the  oppo>ite  bank  of  the  Tay  is  Oliver 
Castle.  Four  miles  from  Perth  is  Luncarty  Station,  near  which  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Scots  and  Danes  in  tlie  reign  of  Kenneth  III. 
JJetween  this  and  Dunkeld  Road  Station,  there  is  a  branch  line  to  Dun- 
keld (described  page  250).  On  the  top  of  a  bank  to  the  left  of  Stanley 
Station  is  the  village  of  the  same  name,  with  its  church  and  tower.  By 
the  river  side,  surrounded  with  lofty  trees,  is  Stanley  House ;  and  near  it 
is  Canipsie  Linn,  a  cascade  of  the  Tay,  and  the  scene  of  the  suicide  of  the 
fugitive  chief  of  Clan  Quhele,  in  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  Above  the 
fall  is  a  lofty  perpendicular  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  house 
connected  with  Cupar- Angus  Abbey.  Passing  Taymount  and  Stobbakl, 
Cargill  Station  is  reached  (llj  miles  from  Perth).  A  little  to  the  left, 
opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Isla  with  the  Tay,  is  the  ancient  castle 
of  Kinclaven,  and  above  it  is  JMickleour  village. 

Having  skirted  the  luxuriant  tract  of  country  known  as  "  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,"  the  scenery  loses  its  peculiar  richness  of  aspect — bogs,  grain- 
fields,  heath,  and  clumps  of  dark  firs  diversifying  the  landscape.  Cupar- 
Angus  (lof  miles),  a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  the  next  station. 
About  four  miles  to  the  northward  is  the  village  of  Blairgowrie,  the  key 
to  the  Highlands  in  the  direction  of  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee  and  Braemar. 

At  Meigle  Station  (21 J  miles)  a  branch-line  strikes  off,  past  Newtyie 
\allage,  to  Dundee.  The  ancient  village  of  Meigle  possesses  some  old 
monuments  in  the  churchyard,  said  by  the  common  people  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Queen  Vanore,  wife  of  King  Arthur.  The  stones  bear  a  variety 
of  hieroglyphical  figures  with  representations  of  men  and  animals.  Close 
by  is  Belmont  House,  a  seat  of  Lord  Wharnclifte.  Near  Glammis  Station 
(26 J  miles  from  Perth)  is  Glammis  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  old  ciistles  in 
Scotland.     Described  page  25G).     On  leaving  which  we  soon  arrive  at 

FORFAR. 

[/»»:  Ceunty  Amis.  Populatioii,  9311.  32J  miles  from  Pertli.] 
The  county  town  of  Forfar  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  a  royal 
residence  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  The  castle  in  which  lie 
resided  is  said  to  have  stood  on  a  mount  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and 
his  queen  lived  in  a  nunnery  which  stood  on  a  small  artificial  island  near 
the  north  side  of  the  loch.  In  the  steeple  of  Forfar  is  jireserved  a  curious 
instrument,  called  "the  Witches'  Bridle,"  which  was  placed  on  the  head 
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of  the  miserable  creatures  burnt  in  Forfar  for  the  imaginary  crime  of 
witchcraft,  and  served  as  a  gag  to  prevent  their  cries  during  the  dreadful 
process  of  incremation. 

In  1728  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  was  slain  in  Forfar.  That  nobleman 
was  returning  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  attendance  upon  &  dredfjie, 
when  one  of  them,  Mr.  Carnegie  of  Finhaven,  being  tossed  by  another 
into  the  gutter,  rose,  bespattered  and  blinded  with  mire,  and  mistaking 
the  Earl  for  the  offender,  ran  him  through  the  body.  Carnegie  was  tried 
for  the  crime,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows. 

Leaving  Forfar  by  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line,  and  proceeding  east- 
ward, on  the  left  are  seen  in  the  distance  the  hills  of  Carse,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  line  the  village  of  Lunanhead,  deriving  its  name  from  a 
spring  which  rises  here,  and  wending  its  way  eastward,  flows  into  the  sea 
at  Lunan  Bay.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  ancient  priory  of  Restennet,  with 
its  tower;  and,  passing  on  the  left  the  house  and  hill  of  Pitscandly,  is 
Clocksbriggs  Station  (.35  miles),  on  the  right  of  which  are  the  hills  of 
Burnside  and  Dunnichen.  The  line  then  passes  along  the  margin  of 
Rescobie  Loch  on  the  left,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  are  the 
parish  church  and  manse  of  Rescobie.  To  the  eastward  of  this  is  Turin 
Hill,  famed  for  its  pavement  quarries.  Proceeding  onwards,  and  skirting 
Balgavies  Loch  on  the  right,  is  Auldbar  Road  Station  (37  miles).  Leaving 
this  station,  on  the  left  is  the  house  of  Balgavies;  and  beyond  it, 
Guthrie  Hill,  on  the  east  part  of  which  are  the  traces  of  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment, carefully  preserved.  Passing  the  meal  and  flour  mills  of  Millden 
on  the  right,  the  line  is  carried  across  the  Lunan  Water,  and  by  a  deep 
cutting  emerges  into  a  finely  wooded  district.  C  hi  the  right  is  Ouchterlony 
House,  and  southward  from  it  Dumbarrone  Hill.  On  the  left  is  Guthrie 
Castle  (John  Guthrie,  Esq.),  a  fine  building  surrounded  by  ancient  trees. 
On  the  right  are  the  policies  and  house  of  Pitmunies. 

At  this  point  the  Aberdeen  line  properly  commences.  The  Arbroath 
line  proceeds  southward,  and  the  Aberdeen  northward.  On  the  left  of 
Guthrie  Junction  is  seen  the  Kirktowu  of  Guthrie,  with  the  church  and 
manse ;  on  the  riglit  is  the  old  castle  of  Gardyne,  and  to  the  eastward  of 
it  Middleton  House,  and  the  manufacturing  village  of  Friockheim,  with 
its  church  and  spire. 

At  Glasterlane  Junction  (41  miles),  a  branch  line  diverges  to  the 
right,  which  is  carried  over  the  Lunan  Water  by  means  of  a  fine  stone 
viaduct  of  nine  arciies,  and  at  Friockheim  joins  the  Aberdeen  line  to 

ARBROATH. 

'Iiiiis :  Albion  ;  White  liart.      Population,  1C,986]. 

This  seaport  enjoj's  an  artificial  harbour,  though  it  is  neither  safe  nor 
spacious.      The  staple  manufactures  are  sail-cloth,  canvas,  and  coarse 
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In  the  ncii;libourhood  is  Arbroath  Abbey,  founded  by  William  the 
Lion  in  1178,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  primate  Thomas-a-Becket. 
The  founder  was  interred  within  its  precincts,  but  there  are  no  remains 
of  his  tomb.  The  last  abbot  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  King  John  of  England 
granted  this  monastery  extraordinary  privileges,  for,  by  a  charter  under 
the  Great  Seal,  he  exempted  it  from  taxes  in  trading  to  every  part  of 
England,  except  London.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  greatly  dilapidated. 
The  Scottish  nobility  met  here  in  1S'20,  and  drew  up  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance to  the  Pope  against  the  claims  made  by  Edward  II.  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  Arbroath  is  a  royal  burgli,  and  unites 
with  Forfar,  Inverbervie,  Montrose,  and  Brechin,  in  sending  a  member  to 
the  British  I'arliament.* 

The  line  traverses  a  somewhat  bleak  district,  called  Monroman  Muir, 
and  shortly  arrives  at  Farnell  Road  Station  (44i  miles).  The  country 
now  becomes  finely  wooded  and  fertile.  Immediately  opposite  the  sta- 
tion, on  the  left,  are  seen  the  picturesque  church  and  manse  of  Farnell, 
with  tlie  porter's  lodge  and  approach  to  Kinnaird  Castle  (Sir  James  Car- 
negie, Bart.),  a  glimpse  of  which  maybe  caught  after  leaving  the  station, 
l>eautifully  situated  amidst  forest  and  ornamental  plantations.  Proceed- 
ing through  finely  cultivated  fields,  with  the  hills  of  Carcarry  and  Bon- 
nyton  on  the  right,  the  line  is  carried  across  the  river  South  Esk  by 
means  of  a  wooden  viaduct ;  it  then  skiits  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
affording  a  view  of  the  old  bridge. 

At  Bridge  of  Don  Station  (475  miles),  a  branch  line,  eight  miles  in 
length,  diverges  on  the  left  to 

*  Some  miles  to  the  west  of  Arbroatli  is  Panmure  House,  upon  wMch  llie 
present  Earl  lias  made  great  ehangts  and  improvements,  and  those  ^^ho  have 
a  remembrance  of  the  former  venerable  building,  must  now  imagine  it  completely 
encased  in  the  new.  In  the  interior  the  old  building  has  been  turned  to  good 
accuimt,  and  the  huge  ball-room  and  the  ])rincipal  old  oaken  staircase  and  balus- 
trade—the latter  formed  of  beautifully  carved  oaken  pillars— still  remain.  "WTiatever 
can  conduce  to  comfort  and  luxury  is  here  adopted,  and  by  means  of  machinery,  all 
necessai-y  articles,  such  as  fuel,  etc.,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  different  apartments 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  building.  The  library  is  very  spacious  and 
elegant,  and  so  are  all  the  lai-ger  sitting-rooms ;  but  the  drawing-rooms  and  dining, 
rooins  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  chaste  and  elegant  ornamental  work. 
The  flights  of  stairs  connecting  the  different  floors  are  of  the  spiral  description, 
beautifully  constructed,  and  similar  to  those  in  old  castellated  buildings,  but 
devoid  of  that  abniptncss  which  rendered  the  latter  dangerous  and  inconvenient. 
It  is  difticult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  external  appen ranee  of  the  enorm(ms 
rano-e  of  buddings,  or  of  the  imposing  appearance  they  present,  but  they  extend  to 
at  least  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet.  Air.  Bryce  of  Edinburgh,  a  name  mth 
which  most  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar,  as  eminent  hi  his  profession,  is  the 
architect. 
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Brechin. 

[In7is  :  Brecliiu  and  Commercial.     Population  11,152.] 

The  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Brechin  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
South  Esk.  In  ancient  times  it  contained  an  abbey  of  Culdees,  and  a 
bishopric  was  established  in  it  by  David  I.  in  1150.  On  the  edge  of  a 
precipitous  bank  descending  towards  the  river,  stood  the  cathedral,  a 


BKKCUIN  CATHKDKAL  AND  KOLM)  TOWf.K. 

stately  Gothic  fabric,  but  its  architectural  symmetry  has  of  late  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  wretdied  taste  displayed  in  repairing  it 
as  a  modern  place  of  worship.  Brechin  contains  one  of  those  round 
towers,  which,  like  that  of  Abernethy,  is  "  with  great  probability  ascribed 
to  the  Pict-s  although  antiquarians  arc  divided  in  their  opinion  concern- 
ing them.    The  tower  of  Brechin  is  a  circular  column,  of  great  beauty  and 
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elegance,  80  feet  high,  witli  a  kind  of  spire  or  roof  23  feet  more,  making 
the  whole  height  103,  while  tlie  diameter  is  16  feet."  Brechin  Castle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Maule  family,  now  represented  by  Lord  Panmure, 
stands  on  a  precipitous  rock  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
It  underwent  a  siege  of  twenty  days  in  1303,  from  the  English  army 
under  Edward  I.,  and  only  surrendered  on  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  its  brave 
gov?rnor,  being  killed. 

Leaving  the  station,  and  proceeding  onward  along  the  main  line,  on 
the  right  is  seen  the  town  of  ]\Iontrose,*  with  its  chain  bridge  and  capa- 
cious basin  in  view.  Passing  on  the  left  Dun  House,  Bromley,  and  the 
lime  kilns  of  Hedderwick,  we  speedily  arrive  at  Dubton  Station  (50  miles). 

Adjacent  to  the  station  on  the  right  is  the  ancient  mansion  of  Hed- 
derwick', and  beside  it  Dubton  House.  On  the  Itft  lies  the  considerable 
village  of  Hillside,  having  some  tasteful  villas,  the  residences  chiefly  of 
citizens  of  Jlontrose.  Leaving  Dubton,  the  line  is  carried  up  a  high 
embankment,  on  the  right  of  Avhich  is  Charlton  House,  and  on  the  left 
Rosemount.  The  line  now  enters  a  deep  cutting,  on  emerging  from  which 
is  seen,  on  the  right,  the  river  North  Esk,  and  at  a  distance  the  spacious 
stone  bridge,  on  the  turnpike  road  between  IMontrose  and  the  north. 
Standing  on  an  eminence  beside  it  is  Kirkside  House.  Skirting  the 
slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  North  Esk,  on  the  right,  are  the  extensive 
manufacturing  works  of  Logie  and  Craigo,  and  Craigo  Station  (53J  miles). 
Lea\-ing  this,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
Kirktonhill  House  (George  Taylor,  Esq.),  and  on  the  left  are  Craigo, 
Gallrey,  and  Baimakewan.  "We  then  cross  the  North  Esk  by  means  of 
an  extensive  viaduct  to  Marykirk  Station  (54|  miles),  on  the  right  of 
which  is  the  village  of  the  same  name.  The  line  has  now  entered  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  on  the  left,  in  the  distance,  appear  the  Grampians.  On 
the  right  is  seen  the  hill  of  Garvock,  with  its  tower,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  the  village  of  Fettercairn. 

*  Montrose  —  linns :  Star ;  White  Horse  ;  .\lbioii.  Popuhitioii,  15,238.]  —  Is 
reached  by  a  branch  line  from  Dubton  Staiion.  It  is  a  remarkably  neat  town,  anil 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  has  been  connected  with  a  number  of  interest- 
ing and  important  events  in  Scottish  liistory.  rrom  this  place  Sir  James  Douglas 
embarked  in  1330,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  carrying  along  with  him  the 
heart  of  Robert  Bruce.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
and  the  fii'st  port  made  by  the  French  fleet  in  December  1715,  with  the  Chevalier  St. 
George  on  board ;  and  that  personage  embarked  at  the  same  place  14th  February 
1716,  having  spent  the  previous  night  in  tlie  house  in  which  Montrose  was  born. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  parish  church,  the  Episcopal 
chapel,  the  public  schools,  the  academy,  tlie  lunatic  asylum,  and  tlie  office  of  the 
British  Linen  Company.  Behind  the  town,  which  stands  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  the 
river  expands  into  a  spacious  basin,  which  forms  a  sort  of  roadstead  to  the  ))ort.  At 
high  water,  it  has  a  peculiarly  striking  and  beautiful  effect.  The  South  Esk  is 
crossed  by  a  very  magniftceut  suspension  bridge,  the  distance  between  the  points  of 
suspension  being  ISi  feet. 
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The  town  of  Laurencekirk  (scarcely  visible  from  the  line,  which  is 
here  carried  through  a  deep  cutting),  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Beattie, 
and  here  the  celebrated  Ruddinian  was  once  schoolmaster.  The  place  is 
now  chiefly  remarkable  fur  the  manufacture  of  snuff-boxes.  Lea\'ing  Lau- 
rencekirk, the  line  passes  through  the  richly  cultivated  d'strict  known  as 
the  "  Howe  o'  the  Bleams."  The  spire  of  the  church  of  Fordoun  may  be 
seen  shortly  before  reaching  the  station  of  that  name.  George  Wishart, 
the  reformer,  was  a  native  of  Fordoun  parish,  and  a  monument  has  re- 
cently been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  parishioners. 

After  leaving  Fordoun  Station,  on  the  lefc  is  l\Ionboddo,  the  seat  of 
the  late  Lord  Monboddo,  and  on  the  right  the  house  of  Keir.  Passing 
Drumlithie  Station,  the  line  is  carried  along  an  extensive  viaduct,  and 
turns  northwai'ds.  On  the  right,  at  a  considerable  distance,  may  be  seen 
the  ancient  castle  of  Fiddes.  On  emerging  from  an  immense  cutting 
through  the  solid  rock,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Carron  water, 
with  the  woods  of  Dunnottar  and  Cannount  Hill  on  the  right,  and  the 
lands  of  Fetteresso  on  the  left.  We  then  cross  the  Carron  near  Aquherie, 
and  enter  the  woods  of  Fetteresso.  On  the  left  is  Fetteresso  Castle,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland,  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Carron,  and  surrounded  with  extensive  policies.  A 
short  way  further  on,  the  line  again  crosses  the  CaiTon  by  a  very 
extensive  viaduct,  from  which  a  fine  view-  is  obtained  of  the  liouse  and 
extensive  enclosures  of  Ury,  the  seat  of  Captain  Barclay  Allardice.  On 
the  right,  surrounded  with  trees,  is  the  parish  church  of  Dunnottar,  in 
the  churchyard  of  which  there  is  a  grave-stone  in  memory  of  certain 
Covenanters  killed  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  "  Whig's  vault " 
in  Dunnottar  Castle.  In  the  churchyard  of  Dunnottar,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
saw,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Da'S'id  Paterson,  the  famous  "Old 
Mortality,"  engaged  in  his  favourite  occupation  of  renewing  the  epitaphs 
on  the  tombs  of  the  Covenanters.  Beyond  this  is  also  seen  the  modern 
house  of  Dunnottar  and  Stonehaven  (73  miles) — [Inn :  Finlay's  Railway. 
Population,  3240.] 

Duimottar  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Keiths,  Earls 
Marischal,  is  a  short  way  to  the  right  of  the  church.  The  area  of  the 
castle  measures  about  three  acres,  and  the  rock  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  on  wiiich  Edinburgh  Castle  is  built.  It  is  divided  from 
the  land  by  a  deep  chasm,  and  the  only  approach  is  by  a  steep  path 
winding  round  the  body  of  the  rock.  Dunnottar  was  built  by  Sir  William 
Keith,  then  Great  IMarischal  of  Scotland,  during  the  wars  between 
England  and  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  129G  it  was  taken 
from  the  English  by  Sir  William  Wallace.  Edward  III.  refortified  it  in 
his  progress  through  the  kingdom  in  133G,  but  as  soon  as  he  quitted  the 
kingdom  it  was  again  captured  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  Regent  of  Scot- 
land. During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  selected  as  the 
strongest  place  in  the  kingdom  for  the  preservation  of  the  Regalia.    The 
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garrison,  under  the  command  of  Ogilvy  of  Barra,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  English  army,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender 
by  famine.  Previously  to  this,  liowever,  the  regalia  had  been  secretly 
conveyed  away,  and  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  Kinneff,  by 
Jlrs.  Granger,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  that  parish;  while  to  divert  the 
suspicions  of  the  enemy  into  a  false  channel,  the  Countess  of  Marischal 
spread  a  report  that  these  national  treasures  had  been  carried  abroad  by 
Sir  John  Keith,  her  younger  son.  At  the  Restoration,  all  tlie  persons 
connected  with  this  afl'air  were  rewarded,  but  in  inverse  ration  to  their 
merits.  Sir  John  Keith,  who  had  no  real  share  in  the  transaction,  was 
created  Earl  of  Kintore,  and  Knight-Marischal  of  Scotland,  with  a  salary 
of  £400  a  year.  Ogilvie,  whose  patrimonial  estate  had  been  impoverished 
by  the  fines  and  sequestrations  imposed  by  the  English,  received  the 
merely  honorary  reward  of  a  baronetcy,  while  IMrs.  Granger  was 
rewarded  with  a  sum  of  two  thousand  marks  Scotch.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  Dunnottar  was  used  as  a  state  prison  for  conlining 
the  Covenanters.  The  prisoners  were,  without  distinction,  packed  into 
a  large  dungeon,  having  a  window  open  to  the  sea,  in  front  of  a 
huge  precipice.  They  were  neither  allowed  bedding  nor  provisions, 
excepting  what  they  bought,  and  w'ere  treated  by  their  keepers  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  The  walls  of  this  place,  still  called  the  Whigs'  Vaidt, 
bear  token  to  the  severities  inflicted  on  those  unhappy  persons.  There 
are,  in  particular,  a  number  of  apertures  cut  in  the  wall,  about  a  man's 
height,  and  it  was  the  custom,  when  such  was  the  jailor's  pleasure,  that 
any  prisoner  who  was  accounted  refractory  should  be  obliged  to  stand  up 
with  his  arms  extended,  and  his  fingers  secured  by  wedges  in  the  crevices 
described.  In  this  cruel  confinement  many  died,  some  were  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  several  lost  their  lives  by  desperate  attempts 
to  descend  from  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  founded.  The  castle  was 
dismantled  soon  after  the  Eebellion  of  1715,  on  the  attainder  of  its  pro- 
prietor, James,  Earl  jMarischal.  "  The  battlements,  with  their  naiTow 
embrasures,  the  strong  towers  and  airy  turrets,  full  of  loopholes  for  the 
archer  and  musketeer;  the  hall  for  the  banquet,  and  the  cell  for  the 
captive,  are  all  alike  entire  and  distinct.  Even  the  iron  rings  and  bolts 
that  held  the  culprits  for  security  or  torture  still  remain  to  attest  the 
diflerent  order  of  things  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country." 

The  country  from  Stonehaven  to  Aberdeen  is  remarkably  bleak  and 
sterile,  presenting,  for  the  most  part,  barren  eminences  and  cold  swampy 
moorlands.  The  bold  line  of  coast  is  the  only  object  of  interest.  The 
line  passes  the  fishing  vilLige  of  Findon,  or  Finnan,  from  which  the  cele- 
brated dried  haddocks  derive  their  name,  and  then  proceeding  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  shore,  it  sweeps  round  Girdleness  (the  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  great  chain  of  the  Grampians),  and  crossing  the  River  Dee  by 
means  of  an  extensive  viaduct,  reaches  Aberdeen  (described  page  314). 
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The  steamers  sail  in  the  morniDg  from  Granton  Pier  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains 
and  coaches  from  Edinburgh.  They  do  not  touch  at  any  of  the  intei-vcning  towTis 
between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  The  time  occupied  is  from  eight  to  nine  hours, 
according  to  the  weather.  By  railway,  Aberdeen  should  be  reached  fi-om  Edinburgh 
in  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  hut  it  is  often  seven,  and  sometimes  eight  hours. 

After  leaving  Granton,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the  island  of 
Inchkeith,  which  received  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Keith, 
to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  It  was  fortified  by  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  YL,  but  the  fortifications  were  afterwards  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Diu-ing  the  regency  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  who  designated  it  L'Isle  des 
Chevaux,  because  the  grass  which  it  produced  formed  a  nutritious  food 
for  horses.  The  lighthouse  on  this  island  is  a  work  of  great  neatness, 
and  the  machinery  by  which  the  lights  revolve  is  very  interesting. 
From  the  middle  of  the  firth,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  harbours  of  Leith,  Newhaven,  and  Granton,  and  the 
coast  of  Fife,  thickly  studded  with  towns.  In  allusion  to  this  striking 
characteristic  of  Fife,  King  James  A"I.  is  said  to  have  likened  it  to  "  a 
grey  cloth  mantle  with  a  golden  fringe."  A  little  further  east  is 
Pettycui-  point,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  (petit  corps)  from  the 
landing  of  a  small  body  of  French  troops  during  the  regency  of  Mary 
of  Guise.  Close  to  it  is  Kinghorn,  which  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
Strathmore  femily.  About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town  is  a  precipice 
called  the  King's  Woodend,  where  Alexander  III.  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  kiUed,  10th  March  1285-6.  Below  Kinghorn  is  a  square  tower, 
the  remains  of  Seafield  Castle. 

Kirkcakhi  [Inns :  George  ;  National]  is  a  short  way  further  on.  Popu- 
lation, 15,568.  Its  streets  are  extremely  irregular,  narrow,  crooked, 
ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  "  ^^'ealth  of  Nations," 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  Balwearie,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the 
birth-place  of, Sir  Michael  Scott,  the  famous  wizard  immortalized  in  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  The  ruins  of  the  old  tower  of  Bahvearie  are 
still  to  be  seen.  On  a  rising  ground  behind  Kirkcaldy  is  Itaith  House, 
the  handsome  seat  of  Colonel  Ferguson.  The  situation  is  commanding, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  extensive  and  very  beautiful.     At  a  short 

distance  is  Dunnikit-r  House,  the  seat  of Oswald,  Esq.     To  the  east 

of  Kirkcaldy  is  Ravcuscraig  Casile,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eosslyn, 
situated  upon  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea.  It  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  St.  Clair  family  since  the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  was  entire  and 
habitable  till  the  time  of  Cromwell.*  About  half  a  mile  further  on  is  Dysart 
Hou>e,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kosslyn,  and  close  to  it  is  the  town  of  Dysart' 
•  See  the  beautiful  ballad  of  RosaheUc  in  the  I<;  y  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
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a  royal  burgh  of  great  antiquity,  and  two  or  three  centuries  ago  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  Two  miles  further  on  is  West  Wemyss,  a  burgh 
of  barony,  containing  about  600  inhabitants,  a  dingy,  dirty,  ruinous- 
looking  place.  The  steamer  now  passes  Wemyss  House,  the  seat  of 
J.  Hay  Wemyss,  Esq.,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  overhanging  the  sea. 
In  Wemyss  Castle,  now  a  ruin,  Darnley  was  first  introduced  to  Queen 
Mary.  Further  on  is  Easter  Wemyss,  a  bui-gli  of  barony,  principally 
occupied  by  weavers.  Wemyss  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of 
caves  on  this  part  of  the  coast —  Weem  or  Wemyss  being  tlie  Gaelic  word  for 
a  cave.  One  of  these,  called  the  King's  Cave,  received  its  designation 
from  an  adventure  related  of  James  IV.*  A  short  way  further  cast  are 
the  ruins  of  jMacdufl''s  Castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Macduff,  created 
Thane  of  Fife  about  tlie  year  1057.  A  mile  further  down  is  Buckhaven, 
a  curious  antique  fishing  village,  inhabited  by  a  singular  race  of  fishermen 
alleged  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  from  the  Kether- 
lands,  which  was  wrecked  near  this  place  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  They 
were  severely  ridiculed  more  than  a  century  ago  in  a  celebrated  satirical 
pamphlet  called  the  "  History  of  the  College  of  Buckhaven,  or  the  Sayings 
of  Wise  Willie  and  Witty  Eppie,"  well  known  to  the  book-stall  collectors 
of  pamphlets  and  broadsides.  A  mile  further  on  is  the  small  village  of 
Methill,  and,  at  the  distance  of  another  mile,  the  village  of  Leven,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  issues  from  Loch 
Leven.  A  short  way  in  the  interior  is  Durie  House  (C.  M.  Christie,  Esq.) 
The  steamer  is  now  in  Largo  Bay,  familiar  to  every  Scotsman  from 
the  allusion  made  to  it  in  the  fine  old  song,  "  Weel  may  the  boatie  row." 
In  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  the  village  of  Lower  Largo,  the  birth-place  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  singular  adventm-es  form  the  groundwork  of 
Defoe's  charming  novel  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  chest  and  cup 
which  he  used  on  the  uninhabited  island  are  still  in  possession  of  liis 
family,  and  the  gun  with  which  he  killed  his  game  now  belongs  to  jMajor 
Lumsden  of  Lathallan.  Upper  Largo  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  the  Scottish  admiral,  who  received  the  barony  of  Largo  from 
James  IV.  as  a  reward  for  his  services  at  sea  against  the  English.  Largo 
also  gave  birth  to  Sir  John  Leslie,  the  celebrated  philosopher.  Near 
Upper  Largo,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  and  surrounded  by  trees, 
stand^argo  House.     To  the  north  of  the  village,  the  fine  hill  called 

♦  Travelling  through  Fife  on  foot  and  incognito,  that  mnnarcli  happened  to  be 
benighted,  and  was  obliged  to  enter  a  cave  for  shelter.  He  found  it  already  occupied 
by  a  baud  of  robbers,  but  having  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  joining  the  company.  After  some  time,  supper  having  been  served  up,  two  of  the 
gang  ai)proachcd  him  with  a  plate  on  wliich  lay  two  daggers — a  signal  that  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death.  He  instantly  snatched  a  weapon  in  each  hand,  laid  the  two 
robbers  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  rushed  through  the  rest  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Having  fortimately  succeeded  in  making  liis  escape,  he  returned  next  day 
with  a  sufficient  force,  and  captured  the  whole  band. 
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Largo  Law  rises  to  the  height  of  966  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
short  waj'  to  the  west  of  Largo,  iu  the  midst  of  a  park,  are  three  straight, 
sharp  stones,  several  yards  high,  called  "  the  Standing  Stanes  o'  Lundie," 
supposed  to  be  of  Danish  origin.  A  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
armour  and  other  relics  were  found  beside  these  stones  in  1817,  by  a 
pedlar,  and  were  unfortunately  sold  by  him  piecemeal  and  melted.* 

Four  miles  east  from  Largo  are  the  village  of  Elie,  and  Elie 
House,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Anstruther  family,  now  the  property 
of  William  Baird,  Esq.  Two  miles  further  on  is  St.  Monance, 
noted  for  its  curious  little  old  Gothic  church.  The  ruins  of  Newark 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  General  Leslie,  stand  on  a  bold  part 
of  the  shore,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  village.  A  mile  to  the 
east  is  the  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Pittenweem.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
some  curious  antique  religious  buildings.  Pittenweem  contains  the  house 
in  which  Wilson  and  Robertson  committed  the  robbery  upon  the  collector 
of  excise,  which  led  to  the  famous  Porteous  Mob.  A  mile  from  Pitten- 
weem is  Anstruther  (population,  152G),  commemorated  iu  the  popular 
song  of  "  Maggie  Lauder."  "  Anster  Fair,"  also,  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amusing  poem  by  Mr.  Tennant,  late  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Opposite  to  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  Isle  of  May.  The  lighthouse 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  on  the  site  of  a  considerable  religious 
establishment.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  now  in- 
habited only  by  the  persons  who  attend  upon  the  lighthouse.  A  fine 
•^-iew  is  obtained  here  of  North  Berwick  Law,  the  Bass,  and  the  coast  of 
East  Lothian.  About  a  mile  further  down  the  coast  stands  Kilrenny, 
another  royal  burgh,  with  a  population  of  about  1862. 

In  the  church  of  Crail  (the  next  town  to  the  east ;  population,  1247) 
-John  Knox,  on  the  29th  of  May  1550,  preached  a  sermon  against  popery, 
which  so  inflamed  the  populace  that  they  immediately  rose,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  demolished  all  the  monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
Crail,  Anstruther,  and  the  adjacent  towns  along  the  coast.  The  well-known 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  was  appointed 
minister  of  Crail,  where  he  conducted  himself,  it  is  said,  in  an  exemplary 
manner;  his  handwriting  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  session  recoi'ds.  Crail 
was  a  town  of  some  note  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  David  I.  had  a 
palace  here,  now  entirely  demolished,  except  a  fragment  of  a  Avail.  It  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  priory,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  below 
the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  some  of  the  old  houses  of  Crail  are  of  that  mas- 
sive and  antique  description  which  indicate  better  days.  About  a  mile  from 
Crail  is  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife,  wliich  gives  name  to  a  popular  Scottish  air. 
Beyond  this  promontory  is  the  Carr  Koek,  on  which  there  is  a  beacon  of 
iron,  after  rounding  wliich  the  coast  stretches  away  towards  the  north- 
*  See  Dr.  Dauiel  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  512. 
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west,  forming  the  cxten:>ive  baj^  called  St.  Andrews  Bay.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  bay,  on  a  ridge  of  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  stands  the  ancient 
city  of  St.  Andrews  (described  page  152). 

About  two  miles  from  St.  Andrews  is  the  estuary  of  the  river  Eden, 
and  at  a  short  distance  inland,  tiie  village  of  Leuchars.  A  little  to  the 
east  of  Leuchars  is  Tentsmoor  Point,  the  souih-eastern  point  of  the  firtli 
of  the  Tay,  and  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  Forfarshire,  is  Button  Ness,  the 
Dorth-ea-tem  point  of  the  same  estuary.  There  are  two  lighthouses  on 
this  promontory,  and  two  others  on  the  south  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
village  of  Broughty  Ferry.  About 
six  miles  up  tlic  Firth  of  Tay,  on  the 
north  sliore,  is  Dundee  (described 
page  260). 

About  twelve  miles  east  from  this 
part  of  tlie  coast  is  the  famous  Bki.l, 
Rock,  or  Inch  Cape  Rock,  which, 
from  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks. 
The  top  of  the  rock  only  being  visible 
at  low  water,  one  of  the  abbots  of 
Aberbrothock  attached  to  it  a  frame- 
work and  a  bell,  which  being  rung 
bj'  the  waves,  warned  mariners  to 
avoid  the  fatal  reef.  A  tradition 
respecting  this  bell  has  been  embodied 
by  Dr.  Southey  in  his  ballad  called 
"  Ralph  the  Kovcr."  A  famous  pirate    -  -        ,  :--;5    ' 

of  this  name  is  said  to  have  cut  the    ;_        ;;    :~^  ^^  >^^- 

bell  from  the  frame-work  "  to  plague   -^  ;   '  '       \      '  ' 

the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,"  and  " '^-.- .^^  ^o' _  ;^ ^ 
some  time  after  to  have  received  the  '<i ,  jlt"^^^-^--- . 
just   punishment  of  his  malice  by  --^^isLsfc 

being  shipwrecked  on  the  spot.     An 

elegant  lighthouse,  115  feet  high,  has  now  been  erected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Northern  Lighthouses  at  an  expense  of  £60,000.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  serviceable  beacons  on  the  Scottish  shores, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  innumerable  shipwrecks.  About 
nine  miles  from  Button  Ness  is  Aruuoath,  described  in  the  former  route 
(page  304).  The  rest  of  the  places,  as  seen  from  the  steamer  between 
Arbroath  and  Aberdeen,  are  the  same  as  described  in  the  former  route 
(pp.  303  to  309). 
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[Hotels :    Royal ;  Aberdeen  ;  Douglas's ;  Union ;  Lemon  Tree.] 
Railway  westwards  to  Banchory,  northwards  to  Keith,  southwards  to 
Perth,  Ediubitrgh,  Glasgow,  etc. 
Steamers   to  Edinburgh,   Newcastle,   London,   also  northwards  to    Banff,   Iv'aim, 
Cromarty,  Invergordon,  Fort-George,  Inverness,  'Wick,  Thurso,   Kirkwall,  and 
Lerwick. 
Coach  Office,  65  TJiiion  Street.    Coaches  to  Ballater  and  Rraemar  in  connection  with 
Banchory  Railway,  Banff,  Ketth,  Fochabers,  Elgin,  Forres,  Naii-n  ;  and  Inverness 
in  connection  with  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway ;  Glens  of  Fondland 
Ellon,  Fraserburgh,  Iluntly,  by  Meldi-um,  Forgue  and  Drumblam ;  Inverury, 
Peterhead,  Rhynie,  Stonehaven. 

Population,  71,97.3. 

Aberdeen,  the  principal  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  ranks 
next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  point  of  general  importance. 
It  is  situated  on  a  cluster  of  eminences,  Avhich  rise  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
its  confluence  with  the  German  Ocean,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Dee,  which  is  spanned  here  by  a  fine  old  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  erected  about  three  centuries  ago  by  Bishop 
Dunbar. 

Aberdeen  is  a  city  of  high  antiquity,  its  earliest  charter 
extant  having  been  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178.  Pre- 
viously to  that  early  period,  however,  it  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  enjoyed,  from  a  remote  period,  an  extensive 
commerce.  It  stood  high  in  favour  with  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  who  bestowed  on  it  many  important  privileges,  and  a 
large  extent  of  lands.  In  its  history  Aberdeen  participates 
largely  in  the  successive  vicissitudes  of  the  times ;  and,  under 
all  circumstances,  its  inhabitants  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  loyalty,  prudence,  and  enterprise. 

Union  Street — the  High  Street  of  the  town — is  about  a  mile 
in  length  and  contains  the  principal  public  buildings,  shops, 
and  hotels.  It  terminates  at  Castle  Street,  and  presents  a  vista 
which  is  generally  and  justly  admired.  On  the  north  side  of 
Union  Street  are  the  East  and  West  Churches,  surrounded  by  a 
cemetery,  which  is  separated  from  the  street  by  an  Ionic  facade. 
The  West  Church  is  a  building  in  the  Italian  style,  containing 
a  monument  by  Bacon,  in  white  marble,  which  cost  ^1200  ;  a 
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curious  monumental  plate  of  brass,  commemorative  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Duncan  Lidtlell,  founder  of  the  professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics in  j\Iarischal  College  ;  and  a  stone  effigy  of  Sir  Robert 
Davidson,  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  who  fell  at  Ilarlaw  in  1411. 
The  East  Church  is  a  modern  building,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
churches  arc  separated  by  Drum's  Aisle,  so  called  from  its  being 
the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name.  It  formed 
the  transept  of  the  original  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  fabric  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  only  part  of  the  old  structure  is  the 
central  tower,  in  which  the  bells  hang.  The  original  date  of 
the  great  bell,  Laurence,  which  weighs  40,000  lbs.,  is  1352.  In 
the  church-yard  reposes  the  hallowed  dust  of  the  poet  of  "  The 
Minstrel,"  of  Principal  Campbell,  the  learned  Blackwell,  and 
Dr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  National  Debt. 
Part  of  Union  Street  is  carried  over  a  ravine,  by  means  of  a 
bridge  of  dressed  granite,  consisting  of  one  arch  of  130  feet 
span,  44  feet  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  below,  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  parapet,  and 
balustrades.  It  cost  £13,342.  Westward  of  the  bridge,  at 
some  distance,  are  situated  the  County  Rooms,  which,  in  point 
of  architecture  and  internal  decoration,  are  inferior  to  none  in 
Scotland.  The  banqueting-room  contains  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Gordon,  by  Lawrence,  and  another  of  Provost  James 
Hadden,  by  Pickersgill.  To  these  has  been  added  another,  by 
the  latter  artist,  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Gordon,  who  for  many 
years  represented  the  county  in  Parliament.  Further  west  is 
the  New  Prison,  the  erection  of  which  cost  .£10,500  ;  and  at 
the  extreme  west,  or  upper  end,  stands  the  Free  Church 
College. 

From  the  north  side  of  Union  Street,  a  few  paces  to  the 
left  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  diverges  Market  Street,  forming  a  con- 
venient access  to  the  quay  and  harbour.  Here  are  the  Post- 
Office  and  Public  Markets,  the  latter  projected  by  a  joint-stock 
company  to  supply  what  had  long  been  a  local  desideratum, 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  containing  an  excellent  library 
and  public  hall  for  lectures.  Under  the  same  building  are  the 
Government  School  of  Design  and  the  School  for  Navigation, 
lately  established  ])y  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  same  street 
is  a  handsome  CofFee-Room,  above  which  there  is  a  Hall  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Aber- 
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deeushire,  and  neighbouring  counties.  Further  down,  the 
foundation  has  just  been  laid  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  a 
building  which  will  add  another  ornament  to  the  city.  In 
Hadden  Street  (off  Market  Street),  is  the  Corn  Exchange,  a 
large  new  building  with  ample  accommodation. 

Castle  Street — the  eastern  portion  of  Union  Street — is  the 
Place  of  the  city,  and  here  is  situated  the  Town  House,  a  plain 
but  commodious  building,  of  date  1730,  in  which  are  one  or 
two  good  paintings  by  Jameson  and  others.  On  the  east  end  of 
the  Town  House  is  a  square  tower,  of  ancient  date,  which  has 
been  recently  faced  up  with  granite  in  a  tasteful  style.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire  120  feet  high,  of  elegant  proportions. 
Contiguous  to  the  tower,  on  the  east,  are  the  new  offices  of  the 
North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company,  a  building  in  the  Grecian 
style,  of  dressed  granite.  The  principal  entrance  is  under  a 
curved  portico,  supported  by  granite  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  capitals  being  executed  with  a  delicacy  and  precision 
hitherto  deemed  unattainable  in  that  stubborn  material.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  stands  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  a 
chaste  building.  At  the  Avest  end  of  Castle  Street  is  the  Athe- 
najum,  or  Public  News-Room,  to  which  a  stranger  may  be 
introduced  by  any  of  the  subscribers,  with  free  access  for  a 
fortnight.  It  is  liberally  supplied  wdth  newspapers  and  the 
best  periodicals. 

The  Cross,  a  structure  well  worthy  of  notice,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  end  of  Castle  Street.  It  was  built  in  1686 
by  John  Montgomery,  a  country  mason  of  the  district,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind.  It  is  adorned 
with  large  medallions  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  from  James  I. 
to  James  VII.,  and  from  the  centre  springs  a  column  surmounted 
by  the  royal  unicorn  rampant,  bearing  a  shield.  For  better 
effect,  it  was  removed  from  the  place  where  it  originally  stood — 
at  the  top  of  a  smooth  pavement,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  end 
of  Castle  Street,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Court  House  ; 
and  in  1842  it  was  rebuilt,  where  it  now  stands,  in  a  greatly 
improved  style,  being  elevated  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  About  30  feet 
in  front  of  it  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon, 
executed  in  granite  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  London.  From  the 
centre  of  Castle  Street  there  are  good  views  of  Union  Street 
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and  King  Street,  which  were  both  laid  out  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  at  an  expense  of  £170,000. 

King  Street  contains  the  Medical  Hall,  the  North  Church 
and  St.  AndreAv's  Chapel,  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  Commer- 
cial, and  British  Linen  Company's  Banks. 

Some  of  the  other  public  places  of  interest  are  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Woolraanhill,  the  New  Female  Orphan  Asylum 
in  Albyn  Place,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Roscmount.  Gordon's 
Hospital,  in  Schoolhill,  is  an  institution  similar  to  George 
Heriot's  in  Edinburgh.  Upwards  of  160  of  the  sons  or  grand- 
sons of  burgesses  are  educated  in  it.  It  owes  its  foundation  to 
Robert  Gordon,  a  descendant  of  the  Straloch  family,  who  starved 
himself,  that  he  might  accomplish  his  charitable  design.  The 
Orphan  Asylum  is  a  similar  institution  for  females,  recently 
built  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Elmslie,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Avho 
is  understood  to  have  devoted  £30,000  for  that  purpose. 

Marischal  College  (Broad  Street)  was  founded  by  George 
Keith,  Earl  INIarischal,  in  1593.  The  old  buildings,  which  were 
mostly  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  neither  elegant  nor 
commodious,  and  had  latterly  become  ruinous.  They  were 
taken  down  and  lately  rebuilt,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment, and  partly  by  subscription.  The  College  forms  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  two  lofty 
storeys,  presenting  unbroken  ranges  of  mullioned  windows. 
From  the  centre  of  the  building  springs  a  tower,  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  from  the  ground.  This  tower  contains 
the  principal  entry,  and  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Hall, 
Library,  and  Museum.  Each  of  these  rooms  is  74  feet  long 
by  34  "feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  30  feet  in  height.  There  are, 
besides,  a  Common  Hall  and  16  class-rooms,  to  each  of  which 
is  attached  a  private  room  for  the  Professor.  The  total  expense 
of  the  building  is  estimated  at  about  £30,000,  Marischal 
College  contains  the  usual  professorships,  and  the  session  com- 
mences in  the  first  week  of  November,  and  ends  in  the  first 
week  of  April.  The  curriculum  of  arts  extends  over  four 
sessions,  and  a  student's  expenses  during  each  session  may 
be  from  £35  to  £40.  There  are  numerous  bursaries  connected 
with  this  college.  Among  its  alumni  are  many  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  every  department  of  science  and 
literature. 
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The  Harbour,  with  its  quays  and  extensive  pier,  stretches 
into  the  sea  2300  feet.  Upwards  of  £900,000  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  formation 
of  the  wet  docks,  which  cover  an  area  of  34  acres,  and  having 
an  entrance  70  feet  wide,  so  as  to  admit  ships  of  the  largest 
size.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  is  upwards  of  60,000  tons. 

There  are  in  Aberdeen  many  extensive  manufactories  of 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  iron,  which  employ  an  aggregate  num- 
l»er  of  hands,  amounting  to  about  14,000.  Banner  WiW  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best  arranged  cotton  manufactories 
in  the  kingdom.  The  dressed  granite  stones,  so  famous  for 
their  durability,  which  are  shipped  from  this  port,  form  a  staple 
commodity  for  exportation,  and  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
place,  by  giving  employment  to  many  thousands  of  labourers. 
These  stones  are  chiefly  used  for  paving  streets  ;  for  building 
bridges,  wharfs,  and  docks  ;  and  for  erecting  lighthouses,  and 
other  works.  At  the  extensive  granite  works  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  that  stone  is  manufactured  into  polished  vases,  tables, 
chimney-pieces,  fountains,  funeral  monuments,  and  columns 
with  a  skill  and  elegance  hitherto  unrivalled  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  in  execution  quite  equal  to  the  famous  granite 
sculptures  of  Sweden  or  of  Russia.  Among  his  other  works 
are  the  granite  columns  of  St.  George's  Hall  in  Liverpool,  and 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  Castle  Street, 
Aberdeen.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  Aberdeen  clippers  are  proverbial  for  their  excel- 
lence. Large  steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  and  London, 
Leith,  and  Hull.  The  communication  by  steamers  and  rail- 
way has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  city  and  county, 
and  particularly  to  the  agriculturist. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  New  Aber- 
deen, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  and  derives  its  principal 
importance  from  its  ancient  College  and  Cathedral.  In  1004 
Malcolm  XL  founded  a  bishopric  at  a  place  called  Mortlach 
in  BaniFshire,  in  memory  of  a  signal  victory  which  he  there 
orained  over  the  Danes.  The  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  trans- 
lated to  Old  Aberdeen  by  David  L;  and  in  1153  the  then 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  obtained  a  new  charter  from  Malcolm  IV. 
The  college  was   founded  in  1494  by  William  Elphinstone, 
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bishop  of  Aberdeen,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.,  and  lord  privy  seal  in  that  of  James  IV.  ;  but 
James  IV.  having  claimed  the  patronage,  it  has  since  been 
called  after  that  monarch. 

King's  College  is  a  large  and  stately  fabric,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  with  cloisters  on  the  south  side.*  In  the  chapel, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  is  used  for  public 
worship  during  session,  there  still  remain  the  original  fittings 
of  the  choir,  of  most  tasteful  design,  and  executed  with  a 
precision  and  delicacy  not  surpassed  by  the  oak-carving  of  any 
ancient  church  in  Em-ope.  This  was  preserved  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Principal  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  who  armed 
his  people,  and  checked  the  blind  zeal  of  the  barons  of  the 
Mearns,  when,  after  stripping  the  cathedral  of  its  roof,  and 
robbing  it  of  the  bells,  they  were  about  to  violate  this  seat  of 
learning.  The  steeple  was  built  about  the  year  1515,  rebuilt 
about  163G,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  10,000  marks,  and  ex- 
hibits those  French  characteristics  of  the  collegiate  churches 
of  Scotland  that  were  built  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  vaulted  with  a  double  cross 
arch  ;  above  which  is  an  imperial  crown,  supported  by  eight 
stone  pillars,  and  closed  with  a  globe  and  two  gilded  crosses. 
The  library  contains  upwards  of  50,000  volumes.  The  pro- 
fessorships are  Divinity,  Medicine,  Civil  Law,  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Greek,  Humanity, 
and  Oriental  Languages.  There  are  numerous  bursaries,  of 
which  about  thirty  are  bestowed  annually  by  public  competi- 
tion, various  patrons  presenting  to  the  rest.  In  the  chapel 
are  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  the  founder,  and  of  Hector  Boethius, 
the  first  Principal.  The  crown,  which  surmounts  the  tower  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Library,  is  a  perfectly  unique  specimen  of 
architecture,  and  is  100  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Machar  is  a  noble  old  Gothic  structure, 

*  "  No  other  building  in  Scotland,"  says  Mr.  Billings,  in  liis  Baronial  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  "exhiliits  the  same  cloister-like  repose  as  this 
old  college.  The  architecture  is  peculiar.  In  wandering  about  its  precincts,  one 
enters  mouldering  court-vards,  or  cloistered  neuks,  which  more  forcibly  bring  us 
back  to  the  ScoUand  of  the  Stewarts,  than  they  would  were  they  cither  more  ruinous 
or  kept  in  more  distinctly  high  repair.  The  great  glorj'  of  King's  College  is  the 
woodwork  of  its  chapel.  The  carving  throughout  is  uf  the  most  gorgeous  and  deli- 
cate kind,  aud  it  is  as  clean  and  sharp  as  if  it  were  fresh  from  tlie  knife." 
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a  little  to  the  north  of  the  college,  and  was  begun  in  1366.* 
The  choir  seems  never  to  have  been  finished  ;  and  of  the  tran- 
septs only  the  foundations  now  remain.  The  nave  is  nearly 
perfect  ;  and  its  western  front  (with  two  lofty  spires),  built  of 
the  obdurate  granite  of  the  country,  is  stately  in  the  severe 
symmetry  of  its  simple  design.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
central  spire,  undermined  thirty  years  before  by  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  gave  way,  crushing  the  transepts  in  its  fall. 

The  Brig  of  Don,  or  Balgownie,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
celebrated  by  Lord  Byron  in  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  is 
about  a  mile  from  Old  Aberdeen. 

"  As  '  Auld  lan<;  svne '  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 

Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and  clear  streams, 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgowuie's  Brig's  black  wall, 

All  my  boy-feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams, 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banquo's  offspring; — floating  past  me,  seems 
My  childhood,  in  this  childishness  of  mind: 
I  care  not — 'tis  a  glimpse  of '  Auld  lang  syue.' " 

"  The  Brig  of  Don,"  adds  the  poet  in  a  note,  "  near  the 
Auld  Town  of  Aberdeen,  with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black  deep 
salmon  stream  below,  is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still 
remember,  though  perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb 
which  made  me  pause  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a 
childish  delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's 
side.  The  saying,  as  recollected  by  me,  was  this — but  I  have 
never  heard  nor  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age  : — 

*  "  Tlie  dean  and  cliapter — Barbour,  the  venerable  poet  of  the  Bruce,  being  one 
of  the  dignitaries — taxed  themselves  for  the  fabric  in  sixty  pounds  annually  for  ten 
years ;  the  bishop  surrendered  certain  revenues,  which  were  worth  probably  about 
twice  that  sum  ;  and  the  Pope  in  1380  made  a  liberal  grant  of  indulgences  to  all  the 
faitliful  who  should  stretch  forth  a  heljnng  arm  to  the  wiirk.  But  all  these  appliances 
availed  only  to  raise  the  foundations  of  the  nave  a  few  feet  above  ground.  I'orty 
years  passed  before  Bishop  Ilcnry  Leighton  ^1-122-1410)  reared  the  two  western 
towers,  completed  the  walls  of  the  nave,  and  founded  the  northern  transept.  His 
successor,  Bisliop  Lindsay  (1441-1459),  paved  and  roofed  the  edihce.  It  was  glazed 
by  Bishop  Spens  (1459-1480).  The  pious  Elphinstone  (1487-1514) — one  of  those 
prelates  who,  in  their  munificent  acts,  and  their  laborious  and  saintly  lives,  showed 
to  the  Scottish  Church,  in  her  corruption  and  decay,  the  glorious  image  of  lier  youth 
— ^built  the  great  central  tower  and  wooden  spire,  provided  the  great  bells,  and  covered 
the  roofs  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transept  with  lead.  Bishop  Gawin  Dunbar,  (1519-1531) 
— a  meet  successor  to  Elphinstone — built  the  southern  transept,  and  gave  to  the 
nave  the  flat  ceiling  of  panelled  oak,  which  still  remains,  with  its  eight-and -forty 
shields,  glittering  with  the  heraldries  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  St.  Margaret,  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Christendom,  the  Bisliops  and  the  Earls  of  Scotland." 
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"  '  Brig  of  Balgowiiie,  black's  your  vra', 
AVi'  a  wife's  ae  sou,  and  a  nuue's  ac  foal, 
Doou  ye  shall  fa' ! ' " 

The  bridge  is  said  to  have  l)een  built  by  Bishop  Cheyne,  in 
the  fourtcentli  century,  and  consists  of  a  single  Gothic  arch, 
resting  on  a  rock  on  each  side. 


The  coui.ty  of  Ahcrdccu  is  popularly  divided  into  five  districts.  First,  Zfarr, 
a  mountainous  district,  ])articularly  liraenuir,  the  highhiiid  part  of  it,  much  fre- 
quented by  tourists,  on  account  of  its  wild  and  majestic  beauties.  Second,  Formarlm^ 
of  which  the  land  on  the  sea-coast  is  low  and  fertile  ;  but  hills  and  mosses  are  spread 
over  the  interior.  Third,  liuchun,  the  most  extensive  division  next  to  Marr,  haviui; 
a  bold  precipitous  sliore  of  fifty  miles,  but  generally  a  flat  surface.  I'ourth,  Gurwck, 
a  large  and  beautiful  valley,  so  naturally  fertile  that  before  the  introduction  of 
modern  husbandry,  it  was  termed  the  granary  of  Aberdeen.  I'ifth,  Strulkhogie,  the 
greater  part  of  which  consists  of  hills,  mosses,  and  moors.  On  a  comprehensive 
review,  it  may  be  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  low  grounds  of  Buchan,  and 
the  hiu;hlands  of  the  south-vN'est  division,  Aberdeenshire  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  tracts  nearly  level,  but  often  bleak,  naked,  and  unfertile,  though  interspersed  with 
many  rich  spots  in  a  hi^h  state  of  cultivation. 

There  are  three  lines  of  railway  now  open. — 1.  The  Deeside  railway,  from  Aber- 
deen to  Banchory,  a  distance  of  IS  miles,  run  in  an  hour.  2.  The  Great  North  ol 
Scotland  Railway,  from  Aberdeen  to  Keith,  a  distance  of  50J  miles,  run  in  three 
hours.  This  line  is  to  be  continued  to  Elgin  and  Inverness,  and  that  part  is  in  the 
cour.se  of  forraition.  There  is  also  a  trunk  line  from  Inverury  to  Old  Meldrum,  a 
distance  of  5  miles.  A  trunk  line  is  also  in  course  of  formation  called  the  Pitc;iple 
Junction,  which  strikes  off  at  a  short  distance  beyond  Inverury  to  Turriff,  and  is  to 
be  e.xtended  to  Banff  and  Macduff.  3.  The  Aberdeen  Railway,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Midhmd  and  Scottish  Central,  extends  from  Aberdeen  to  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  There  are  also  branch  lines  to  Arbroath,  Montrose, 
Brechin,  and  Dundee. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  lU-e  and  the  Don.  The  Dee,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
on  the  south  side  of  Jy'ew  Aberdeen,  is  a  river  of  most  note.  It  has  its  source  in 
Lord  Fife's  deer  forest,  in  the  parish  of  Cratliie,  at  tlie  point  where  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Aberdeenshire  unites  with  Invcrness-shire.  The  total  length  of  the 
Uee,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  following  its  various  windings,  is  about  eighty 
miles.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  rapidity,  its  broad  and  capacious  channel,  and  the 
limpid  clearness  of  its  waters;  audits  salmon-fisheries  are  very  valuable.  It  is 
skirted  with  natural  w'oods  aud  extensive  plantations,  and  there  is  little  alluvial 
land  on  its  banks.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  poem  "  When  I  roved  a  young  Highlander," 
speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  arose  with  the  dawn  ;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide. 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along, 
I  breasted  ilie  billows  of  Dec's  rushing  tide. 
And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song." 

The  Don  rises  on  the  skirts  of  Ben  Avon,  on  the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire  and 
Banffshire.  Its  total  course  is  about  sixty-one  miles.  It  is  a  much  less  rajiid  river 
than  the  Dee,  and  flows,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  through  rich  valleys. 
The  Ythan  and  Ugie  within  the  county,  and  the  Deveron  and  Bogie  on  its  boundaries, 
are  also  considerable  streams. 
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About  a  tenth  part  of  the  wliole  surface  of  the  county  is  under  wood ;  and  the 
trees  found  in  the  peat  mosses  indicate  the  existence  of  still  more  extensive  forests 
in  former  ages.  These  woods  consist  cliiefly  of  Scotch  fir  and  birch,  and  grow  so 
naturally  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  shut  out  the  cattle  by  inclosures,  and  the  birds 
and  winds  supply  it  with  seeds,  that  soon  rise  into  vigorous  plants.  The  forests  of 
Marr,  Ballochbui,  and  Abergeldie  abound  in  red  deer;  and  grouse,  partridges,  and 
other  kinds  of  game,  are  plentiful  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  county. 

Kumerous  remains  of  ancient  edifices  are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
and  ruins  of  two  buildings,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of 
Scotland,  are  still  pointed  out.  One  of  them,  situate  at  Castleton  of  Braemar,  was 
his  hunting  seat;  the  other  stands  in  a  small  island  in  the  Loch  of  Kinuoir.  The 
castle  of  Kildrummy,  which  in  1150  was  the  property  of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
must  have  been  a  princely  edifice,  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  ;  and  its  exten- 
sive remains  still  testify  to  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  chiel  tains  by  whom  it 
was  inhabited. 

The  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  is  its  granite,  for  which  it  has  long  been 
famous,  and  which  has  brought  considerable  sums  into  the  county,  besides  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  excellent  stones  lor  building  and  other  purposes. 

The  principal  seats  in  Aberdeenshire  are  Balmoral,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Queen ;  Abergeldie  Castle,  H.R.H.  Duchess  of  Kent ;  Aboyne  Caslle,  the  Earl  of 
Aboyne;  Iladdo  House,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  Iluntly  Lodge,  tlie  Duke  of  Jlich- 
inond ;  Keith  Hall,  the  Earl  of  Kintore  ;  Marr  Lodge,  the  Earl  of  Fife ;  Philorth 
House,  Lord  Saltt;un  ;  Strichen,  Lord  Lovat ;  Castle  Eorbes,  Lord  Forbes ;  Inver- 
cauld  House,  Farquharson;  Skene  House,  Duflf;  Slanes  Castle,  the  Earl  of  Errol. 
The  prevaihng  names  among  the  proprietors  are,  Gordon,  Forbes,  Grant,  Fraser, 
Duff,  and  Farquharson.  The  county  has  four  parliamentary  burghs,  Aberdeen, 
Peterhead,  Inverury,  and  Kintore,  with  a  constituency  of  4022.  The  first  returns  a 
member  to  Parliament,  and  the  other  three  are  contributary  burghs  to  Elgin.  The 
county  also  sends  a  member  to  Parliament. 


ABERDEEN  TO  BALLATER, 

By  Railway  and  Coach. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far  as  Banchory,  is  travelled 
by  railway,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  journey.  Passing  up 
Deeside,  the  first  object  that  attiacts  our  notice  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Blairs,  endowed  by  the  munificent  Mr. 
Menzies  of  Pitfodels,  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  is  six  miles 
from  Aberdeen.  In  its  vicinity  the  churches  of  3Iary  Gulter 
and  Peter  Culter  front  each  other — the  former  on  the  south,  the 
latter  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
line  is  carried  across  the  burn  of  Culter,  its  banks  steep  and 
wooded,  being  the  first  specimen  of  picturesquely  broken  ground 
which  the  tourist  passes.     Nine  miles  from  Aberdeen,  on  the 
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lands  of  Old  Cultcr,  and  near  the  line  of  the  Decsidc  Railway, 
are  the  very  slendei-  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  called  Norman 
Dikes  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Roman  Dikes,  a  minute 
account  of  which  is  given  in  Chalmers'  Caledonia),  and  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  and  station  of 
Devana.*  In  a  wooded  elevation  to  the  north-east  of  Norman 
Dikes  there  is  an  oblong  space,  enclosed  by  a  rampart,  which, 
from  its  irregular  construction,  appears  to  be  of  British  origin. 
It  is  called  Kemp  (viz.  Camp)  Ilill.t 

Drum  House  or  Castle  (Alex.  Irving,  Esq.),  ten  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  is  situated  on  a  hill  slope  among  scattered  forest 
trees.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  building  is  the  old 
keep  or  donjon,  a  massive  square  tower,  with  rounded  corners. 
The  walls  are  twelve  feet  thick,  and  thus,  though  the  outside 
circumference  is  considerable,  the  interior  merely  consists  of  a 
small  gloomy  vaulted  chamber  in  each  floor.  The  family  of 
Drum  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  great  fame  in  local 
history.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  multitude  of  traditions,  the 
more  striking  of  which  concern  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw, 
and  a  long  deadly  feud  with  the  Keith  family.  The  House  of 
Durris  (Anthony  Mactier,  Esq.)  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  on  the  left,  eleven  miles  from  Aberdeen,  and  a  little  far- 
ther on  are  the  Kirk  of  Durris,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
vicinity,  Dores,  and  Park  House  (A.  Kinloch,  Esq.) 

Crathes  Castle  (Sir  Alex.  Burnett  of  Leys,  Bart.),  fifteen 

*  The  remains  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  now,  as  in  tlie  course  of  agricultural 
improvements  tliey  have  been  nearly  levelled  by  the  plough,  and  a  very  tolerable 
crop  of  -wheat  may  be  seen  waving  on  their  site.  The  old  well,  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  camp,  is  still  used  by  the  neighbouring  cottagers.  It  is  half 
built  in  by  a  dry  stone  wall. 

t  Apropos  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  antiquary  will  find,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north-west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Skene,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fortified  remains  in  existence.  It  consists  of  five  concentric  ramparts  of  stone, 
enclosing  the  summit  of  a  steep  conical  hill,  which,  in  reference  to  these  works,  is 
called  the  Barmekyne  (viz.  Barbican)  of  Lelit.  The  outside  ring  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  the  inmost  encloses  about  an  acre  of  level  land.  After  toiling  up 
the  steep  ascent  which  leads  to  it,  one  is  astonished  by  the  traces  of  the  mechanical 
skill,  energy,  and  patience,  which  must  have  been  combined  in  the  construction  of 
works  so  gigantic  on  such  a  spot.  The  whole  of  this  neiglibourhotjd  bears  traces  of 
ancient  and  long-forgotten  conflict.  There  are  many  minor  fortifications  and  camps, 
and  the  peasantry  frequently  turn  up  flint  spear  and  arrow  lieads  of  exquisite 
proportion  and  finish,  remmints  of  an  ancient  and  partial  civilization,  that  must 
have  passed  away  loug  before  the  commencement  of  Scottish  history. 
Y 
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miles  from  Aberdeen  on  the  right,  looks  forth  from  a  sloping 
mass  of  thick  woodland.  It  is  one  of  those  old  Flemish  build- 
ings which,  rising  as  it  were  from  solid  root  and  stem,  becomes, 
as  it  ascends,  broken  into  a  varied  picturesque  cluster  of  turrets, 
chimneys,  and  peaked  gables.  There  are,  unfortunately,  some 
modern  additions  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  older  part.  Here,  as  at  Drum,  there  is  abun- 
dant traditionary  lore,  both  in  prose  and  song. 

Eighteen  miles  from  Aberdeen,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Deeside  line,  is  the  village  of  Banchory  Ternan,  or 

Upper  Banchory. 

[Inn  :  Tlie  Burnett  Arms.] 

A  new  Gothic  church,  in  good  taste,  terminates  the  steep  bank 
of  the  river,  along  which  the  straggling  village  runs.  The  Dee 
is  here  joined  by  the  Feugh,*  an  angry  moss-stained  stream, 
which  comes  thundering  down  from  the  mountains.  Near  its 
junction  it  crosses  a  stony  barrier,  where,  after  a  succession  of 
broken  foaming  torrents  and  inky  pools,  it  casts  itself  over  the 
brow  of  a  rock,  and  makes  a  stormy  cascade — its  last  act  of 
independent  turbulence,  before  its  troublesome  spirit  is  subdued 
by  intermixture  with  the  more  dignified  and  placid  waters  of 
the  Dee.  Looking  up  in  the  direction  whence  this  stream 
runs,  the  traveller  will  see  the  broken  outline  of  the  hills 
from  which  its  waters  are  supplied,  and  towering  above  the 
others  is  the  characteristic  summit  of  Cloch-na-ben,  with  a 
great  stone  like  a  gigantic  wart  projecting  from  its  brow. 

Four  miles  north  from  Banchory  is  the  Hill  of  Fare,  wide 
and  fiat  and  not  very  elevated,  presenting  little  attraction  to 
the  searcher  after  the  romantic.     A  hollow  on  the  south  side, 

*  If  tlie  course  of  the  Feu<:li  is  followed  vip-nrards,  tlie  traveller  will  fiud,  after 
passing  the  picturesque  villas  of  "  Feii^h  Cottage,"  and  "  Inverey  House,"  the 
water  subsiding  into  a  jrentle  stream,  abounding  in  trout  and  occasionally  salmon. 
Pour  miles  westward  are  the  church  and  village  of  Slrachan,  and  beyond  Strachan 
the  valley  exparids  into  a  wide  and  well  cultivated  district— the  Feugh  here  receiv- 
ing the  water  of  Avon,  also  noted  for  its  fishing,  as  a  tributary  stream.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  this  valley,  finely  situated  and  commanding  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  it  and  of  tlie  Grampians,  is  the  ancient  mansion  of  Farquharson  of  Finzean, 
a  family  who  have  held  the  property  for  several  centuries.  The  house  and  extensive 
woodlands  adjoining  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  [jrescnt  proprietor  (Francis 
I'arquharsuu,  Esq.) 
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liowever,  is  not  unfrequently  visited,  from  its  being  the  battle- 
field of  Corrichie,  where  Moray  and  Iluntly  fought  in  1562, 
under  the  eye  of  Queen  iMary.  A  small  fountain  near  the  spot 
is  called  Queen  ]\Iary's  Well.  In  a  densely  wooded  recess  at  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  northern  declivity  of  this  hill  rises 
an  oriental-looking  cluster  of  turrets,  forming  the  mansion  or 
castle  of  Midmar. 

Banchory  to  Braemab,  by  Coach. 

The  Coacli  runs  in  connection  with  the  Railway ;  for  hours  see  the  Time-tables. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  Banchory,  on  the  south 
bank  (left  hand)  is  the  modern  castellated  mansion  of  Black- 
hall  (Colonel  Campbell),  with  a  long  wide  avenue  of  large 
trees.  On  the  north  bank  is  Inchmarlo  (D.  Davidson.  Esq.) 
About  a  mile  farther  on  is  Woodend  Cottage,  peeping  from  a 
plantation  sloping  to  the  Dee.  At  the  twenty-fourth  mile  from 
Aberdeen  is  the  Brig  of  Potarch,  where  the  old  south  and  north 
road,  still  used  by  drovers,  crosses  to  the  Cairn  o'  Mont,  Fetter- 
cairn,  and  Brechin.  The  Dee,  where  it  is  spanned  by  this 
bridge,  is  hurried  between  two  rocks,  which  leave  a  space  only 
of  twenty  feet  for  its  ample  waters.  Twenty-six  miles  from 
Aberdeen  and  eight  from  Banchory  is  the  village  of  Kincar- 
dine O'Neil — [Inn  :  The  Gordon  Arms] — a  neat  village,  not 
so  well  wooded  as  Banchory,  but  frequented  in  summer  by  in- 
valids, from  its  pure  and  bracing  air.  On  the  right  hand,  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  north,  are  Kincardine  Lodge  (Francis  Gor- 
don, Esq.),  and  a  mile  beyond,  Desswood  House  (Alexander 
Davidson,  Esq.) 

A  little  beyond  the  twenty-seventh  mile-stone,  the  road 
crosses  a  stream,  on  which  a  few  hundred  yards  up  will  be 
found  a  small  cataract,  called  the  Slog  of  Dess.  The  parlia- 
mentary road  to  Alford  and  Huntly  by  Lumphanan,  here 
strikes  off  to  the  right.* 

*  If  the  traveller  is  of  an  antiquarian  turn,  he  may  follow  this  road  for  son)ewlial 
more  than  a  mile,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Raenioir  and  Lumphanan  turnpike,  and, 
proceeding  along  the  latter,  he  will  find  various  sources  of  gratilication,  the  loc;dity 
being  connected  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  Scottish  history.  A 
little  way  on  he  will  find  an  instructive  monument  of  antiquity,  in  the  remains  of  a 
fortification  called  the  Peel-ring, or  the  Peel-bog,  on  the  i)roperly  of  Mr.  I'aiquharson 
of  I'jnzcau.    This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples,  wliich  time  has 
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Thirty-one  miles  from  Aberdeen  is  Charleston  of  Abotnb. 
[fun:  The  Huntly  Arms.]  The  village  is  surrounded  by 
wide  stretches  of  forest-land  and  picturesquely  broken  ground. 
Aboyne  Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  ]\Iarquis  of  Huntly, 
rears  its  many  heads  from  the  woods  on  the  right.  It  is  an 
irregular  structure,  built  apparently  at  different  periods,  and 
though  imposing  in  size,  scarcely  to  be  characterized  as  either 
picturesque  or  elegant.  There  is  a  handsome  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Aboyne,  the  road  from  which,  on  the 
lower  side,  leads  to  Balfour  House  (F.  J.  Cochian,  Esq.),  Bal- 
logie  House  (J.  D.  Nicol,  Esq.),  Church  of  Birse,  etc.,  and,  on 
the  upper  side,  to  the  Forest  of  Glentanner,  and,  by  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  to  Ballater. 

spared  to  us,  of  the  fortifications  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Tlie  cir- 
cular earthen  mound,  rising  nearly  15  feet  above  the  adjoining  level,  and  about  40 
yards  in  diameter,  is  surrounded,  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  20  feet,  by  an  earthen 
dyke  about  6  feet  iu  heiglit,  and  10  or  13  in  thickness.  The  object  of  the  outer  cir- 
oumvallation  was  evidently  to  retain  tlic  water  of  the  fosse  or  ditch  which  encircled 
the  mound,  whereon  the  castle  was  raised.  The  fosse  was  suppHed  from  the  burn  of 
Luniphanau,  and  tlie  course  for  the  water  may  still  be  traced.  To  many,  however, 
more  interesting  relics  may  be  found  in  Macbetli's  stone  and  Macbeth's  cairn.  On 
the  farm  of  Cairnbathy,  is  the  brae  of  Strettuni,  wliere  Macbeth,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  wounded;  and  "Macbeth's  stone"  remains  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  traveller  passes  the  church  and  manse  of  Lumphanan, 
and,  diverging  by  the  first  road  northward,  with  Glenmillan  (Robert  Smith,  Esq.),  on 
theright,  lie  will  find  "  Macbeth's  Cairn,"  on  tlie  Perkhill.  about  a  miledistaut,  alleged 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  usurper.  The  cairn  is  now  little  elevattd  above  the  field 
which  surrounds  it,  the  stones  having  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  the 
present  proprietor  (I'rancis  Farquharson,  Esq.)  has  caused  a  fence  to  be  erected 
around  it,  so  that  no  farther  change  maybe  made.  There  seems  small  reason  to  give 
credit  to  the  conjecture  of  Lord  Hailes,  that  Macbeth  sought  an  asylum  iu  the  Peel- 
bos,  but  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  cairns  which  crowd  this  neighbour- 
liond  mark  the  place  where  his  forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown.  Tlie 
abours  of  the  liusbandman  have  here  frequently  unburied  many  memorials  of  strife, 
arrow  heads  of  flint,  stone  battle  axes,  and  sword  blades  of  iron.  Some  such  curious 
relics,  found  in  a  cairn  on  Glenmillan,  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  pursuit  and  death  of  Macbeth,  transferred 
to  Perthshire  by  Boece  and  the  other  fabulous  annalists  whom  Shakspeare  read, 
took  place,  according  to  the  earlier  and  more  credible  chroniclers,  iu  tliis  district. 

Wynton  savs, 

"  And  ower  the  mownth  thai  chast  hym  than 
Til  the  wode  of  huufauan. 
*  *  * 

Tliis  Macbeth  slewe  thai  there 

Into  the  wode  of  Lunfanan, 

And  bis  hewyd  thai  slrak  off  thare. 

And  that  wytli  thame  fra  thair  thai  bare 

Til  Kynkaidyn,  quliare  tbe  King 

Til  tli'arc  gayne  coiuc  made  bydmg." 
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Proceeding  along  the  route  on  the  north  side,  and  leaving 
the  shady  woods  of  Aboyne,  the  traveller  enters  a  wild  and 
desolate  heath,  called  the  ]\Iuir  of  Dinnet,  a  sort  of  debatcable 
land,  separating  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands.  To  the 
north  of  the  Muir  of  Dinnet  lies  the  district  of  Cromar  and 
the  village  of  Tarland.  The  highest  summit  in  this  direction 
is  the  Ilill  of  Morven,  round,  and  somewhat  flat  in  its  outline  ; 
and  a  glimpse  is  just  caught  from  the  road  of  a  pretty  sedgy 
sheet  of  water,  called  the  Loch  of  Kinnord. 

The  monotony  of  the  progress  through  the  dreary  muir  is 
gradually  relieved  by  the  opening  prospect  of  the  hills,  which 
rise,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  mounds  thrown  up  for  an 
audience  of  Titans.  Highest  of  all,  a  long  gracefully  waving 
outline,  bending  on  either  side  from  a  sharp  peak,  characterizes 
the  mountain  monarch  of  the  district,  Lochnagar.  If  the 
atmosphere  be  clear,  the  line  of  precipice  which  constitutes  its 
eastern  wall  may  be  seen  from  summit  to  base,  clear  and  smooth  ; 
but  generally  a  mass  of  black  cloud  hovers  round  its  summit. 
As  the  traveller  approaches  closer  to  the  base,  he  perceives  a 
little  fertile  plain  reposing  beneath  their  huge  shadows,  and 
intersected  l)y  the  clear  waters  of  the  Dee,  and  here  is  situated 
the  villao-e  of 


Ballater,  18  miles  from  Braemar,  42  from  Aberdeen,  and  24 

from  Banchory. 

IHoiel :  Monaltrie  Anns.] 

Places  of  Interest,  with  Distances  feom  the  Hotel. 

Miles 

Lord  Byron's  Bed  (Ballatrioh)      .  5 

Round  'Craigendarrodi  by  the  pass  -li 

Linn  of  Mmck      ....  .5 

Loch  Muick 'J 

Lake  of  Lochnagar       .        .        .  1~ 

Lochna<;ar l'-5 

Loch  Kinnord       ....  5 

LochBulg U 

Jlont  Keen*         ....  9 

Cairn  of  Morven  ....  6 

])huLoch 13 

*  A  journey  from  Ballater  of  considerahle  labour,  but  much  interest,  is  across 
Mont  Keen  (9  miles— 3180  feet  above  the  sea)  to  Lochlee  (15  miles),  in  the  Braes  of 
Angus,  classical  as  the  residence  of  Alexander  Ross,  the  author  of  the  Fortunate 
Shepherdess.  The  southern  descent  of  Mout  Keen  is  by  a  serried  mass  of  stones, 
like  a  ruined  staircase,  not  unaptly  called  "  the  Ladder,"  and  its  descent  brings  tlie 
trevellcr  to  a  succession  of  wild  narrow  broken  glens,  noisy  with  a  succession  of 


Miles 

Balmoral     .... 

.      9 

Birkhall      .... 

2 

-  Abergeldie  Castle 

7 

Prince  Albert's  Shooting  Lodge 

Loch  Muick    . 

9 

Morven  Lodge 

.       5 

Cornelavon  Lodge  . 

.    12 

Gairushiel      .... 

.      7 

Invercauld  ITouse  . 

.    IG 

Pananich  Wells 

2 

Bum  of  Vat  .... 

.      5 
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This  village  is  famed  for  its  healthy  situation,  and  also  for 
its  mineral  wells.  It  is  also  a  most  convenient  centre  from 
which  to  visit  the  surrounding  objects  of  interest,  and  has  an 
excellent  inn  and  numerous  shops,  providing  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  Dee,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  was  formerly 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  which  being  destroyed  by  the  floods 
of  1829,  has  been  replaced  by  a  structure  partly  of  wood.  The 
medicinal  wells  are  at  a  spot  called  Pananich,  about  two  miles 
to  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Their  virtues  have 
been  long  famed  in  Highland  tradition,  and  bring  numbers 
from  the  hills  to  partake  of  their  healing  influence. 

The  first  task  of  the  visitor  is  invariably  to  climb  Craigen- 
darroch  (the  rock  of  oaks),  a  steep  round  knob,  about  the 
height  of  Arthur  Seat,  i.e.,  800  feet,  and  rising  right  up  from 
the  village.  The  view  it  affords  is  very  extensive,  and  few  so 
wide  and  varied  can  be  purchased  with  so  small  an  expenditure 
of  climbing.  Immediately  at  its  foot  is  Ballater  House 
(Farquharson).  To  the  north,  Craigendarroch  is  separated 
from  a  loftier  ridge  of  rock  by  a  precipitous  chasm  called  "  The 
Pass  of  Ballater."  Another  rocky  hill,  five  miles  from  the 
village,  is  frequently  scaled,  not  so  much  for  its  own  intrinsic 
merit,  perhaps,  as  because  Byron  said  of  it, 

"  When  I  see  some  dark  MU  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 
I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Cnlbleen." 

From  like  associations,  the  farm-house  of  Ballatrich  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  where  Byron  lived,  "  rude  as  the  rocks 
where  his  infancy  grew,"  is  often  visited. 

The  Burn  of  the  Vat  (5  miles),  is  so  termed  from  its  perforat- 
ing diagonally  a  huge  natural  well  in  a  perpendicular  rock.  The 
visitor  creeps  through  the  channel  of  the  burn  by  a  narrow 
stony  orifice,  and  looks  up  astonished  through  this  Barclay- 
and-Perkins-looking  freak  of  nature  to  the  clear  heavens,  with 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  circular  smoothness  of  the  rocks  but 
some  birch  trees  in  invisible  fissures,  that  hang  from  the  height 
like  little  tendrils. 

waterfalls,  which  at  last  open  on  the  pastoral  valley  of  the  North  Esk  and  the  lake 
of  Lochlee.  Lochlee  is  the  property  of  Lord  Panmure,  and  here  his  Lordship  has  a 
shooting-lodge.  There  is  good  tishing  in  the  loch,  and  the  extensive  deer  foi'est  is 
well  stocked.  It  is  right  to  mention  that  this  is  a  path  by  which  Ballater  !tnd  the 
Highlands  of  Deeside  may  be  reached  from  the  south  by  way  of  Brechin. 
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Lochnagar,  worthy  of  admiration  on  its  own  account,  for 
ages  before  the  bard  existed,  is  another  object  of  his  Highland 
muse.  From  Ballater  to  the  summit  is  considered  about 
twelve  miles ;  but  miles  where  there  is  no  turnpike  are 
wonderfully  long  in  the  Highlands.  Those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  hard  walking  should  take  Highland  ponies  with 
them,  and  all  should  make  it  a  day's  work,  choosing  a  clear  one 
for  the  purpose.  In  itself,  the  ascent  is  a  stony,  boggy,  toil- 
some business  ;  but  to  all  who  can  admire  a  run  of  precipice, 
varying  from  900  to  1200  feet  high,  with  a  cold  inky  lake  at 
its  base,  and  an  extensive  prospect  spread  below,  the  toil  will 
not  seem  misspent.  The  summit  is  3800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  considerable  fields  of  snow  may  generally  be 
seen  upon  it,  even  at  midsummer.  Lord  Byron  spent  some  of 
the  early  part  of  his  life  near  Lochnagar,  and  the  recollection 
of  that  most  "  sublime  and  picturesque  amongst  our  Caledonian 
Alps,"  as  he  styles  it,  gave  birth  to  these  beautiful  stanzas,  the 
perusal  of  which  while  here  may  gratify  the  reader  ; — 

"  Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses  ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love  : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  arc  thy  mount;uns, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  fountains, 

1  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  ua  GaiT. 

"  Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd  ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd. 

As  daily  I  strode  througli  the  pine-cover'd  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  '  Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Kise  on  the  night -rolUng  breath  of  the  gale?' 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  liis  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  tlic  stormy  mist  gathers. 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers  ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  ua  Garr. 
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"  '  El-starr'd,  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ? ' 
Ah  !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  CuUoden, 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause  : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar ; 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  Years  have  roU'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you, 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again  : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you, 

Y'et  stiU  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  mountains  afar : 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic ! 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr !  " 

The  Muick  Stream  joins  the  Dee  at  Ballater,  and  the  tra- 
veller has  but  to  keep  by  its  rocky  banks,  along  which  there  is 
a  tolerable  road.  At  the  Linn,  the  water,  in  a  considerable 
body,  hurls  itself  over  a  precipice  into  a  black-looking  pool. 
The  loch  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  but  somewhat  sombre 
in  its  scenery,  except  in  certain  spots,  where,  over  its  rounded 
banks,  the  precipices  of  Lochnagar  may  be  seen  frowning  grim 
and  close.  The  adventurous  traveller  should  not  be  content 
with  Loch  jMuick,  but  ought  to  ascend  a  stream  at  its  upper 
extremity,  by  Avbich,  after  passing  some  miles  of  wildly  broken 
ground,  where  cataracts  start  as  it  were  every  now  and  then  at 
his  feet,  he  will  be  led  to  the  Dhu  Loch  (13  miles),  a  smaller 
lake  than  that  of  Muick,  but  grander  in  its  scenery — its  banks, 
except  where  the  stream  issues,  being  a  circumvallation  of 
huge  black  precipices,  on  the  same  scale  with  those  of  Loch- 
nagar. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Ballater  up  the  Dee,  one  on  the 
north,  the  other  on  the  south  bank  ;  the  former  is  the  one 
taken  by  the  coach,  and  it  is  generally  preferred.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  the  mile-stones  on  it  (where  any  happen  to 
remain),  are  calculated  direct  from  Aberdeen  by  the  old  road 
through  the  pass,  and  make  no  allowance  for  a  divergence  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  at  Ballater.  Sweeping  round  'Craigendarroch, 
the  water  of  Gairn  is  crossed  at  a  point  about  equidistant  from 
Aberdeen  to  Ballater.  About  a  mile  farther  on,  on  the  north 
side,  is  Craig  Youzie  (the  rock  of  firs),  a  round  knob,  some- 
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thing  like  Craigendarroch.  About  the  forty-fifth  mile  is  a 
pristine  Highland  clachan  called  the  Micras. 

Ahergcldic  Castle  (II.R.H.  Duchess  of  Kent),  with  an  old 
turreted  square  tower,  and  some  modern  additions  of  various 
dates,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  further  on.  The  river  is  here 
crossed  by  a  rope  and  cradle  bridge.  Hitherto  the  traveller 
will  have  observed  the  birch  trees  thickening  as  he  proceeds, 
and  here  he  will  find  them  at  their  climax  of  dense  luxuriance 
and  beauty,  covering  almost  every  spot,  save  where  the  broad 
river  sweeps  along  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  or  the  hills  carry 
their  broken  rocky  heads  to  the  clouds.  Abergeldie  owes  no 
good  turn  to  Burns,  who,  finding  it  worthily  possessed  of  the 
old  air  of  "  The  Birks  of  Abergeldie,"  with  the  despotism  of 
genius,  transferred  its  leafy  honours,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, to  his  nearer  neighbour  Aberfeldy.  About  a  mile  farther 
on  are  two  localities  respectively  bearing  the  expressive  deno- 
minations of  "  The  Thief's  Pot,"  and  "  The  Gallows'  Hill." 
These  classic  spots  are  held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
effort  of  political  subordination  and  marital  affection  which 
prompted  the  high-souled  Highland  spouse  to  say  to  her  rebel- 
lious husband,  "  Get  up,  John,  and  be  hanged,  and  dinna 
anger  the  laird ;"  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  heroic  acts,  Dee- 
side  is  not  without  competitors  for  this  honour. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  between  the  forty-eighth 
and  forty-ninth  mile-stones,  are  the  kirk,  manse,  school,  and 
post-office  of  Crathie.  Nearly  opposite  the  manse,  the  river  is 
crossed  by  an  elegant  suspension  bridge,  which  conducts  the 
tourist  to  Crathie  Bridge,  a  pretty  little  village  or  clachan, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  cottages  of  a  superior  class.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  from  this  village  is 

Balmoral  Castle, 

the  Scottish  summer  residence  of  her  Majesty.  The  vale  or 
dell  in  which  it  stands  is  formed  by  a  circumvallation  of  "  the 
everlasting  hills,"  being,  really, 

"  With  rock-wall  encircled,  with  precipice  crown'd." 

The  southern  section,  more  spacious  than  the  other,  is  in 
superficial  shape  a  wooded  haugh,  or  natural  platform,  sloping 
gently  from  under  the  shade  of  Craig-an-Gowans'  shaggy  side 
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down  to  the  margin  of  the  meandering  and  sparkling  Dee, 
along  which  it  forms  a  pleasant  park-like  meadow.  The  other, 
or  opposite  section,  is  a  bosky  bank,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
rushiDg  tide  of  the  river  in  the  depth  of  the  dell,  and  anon 
blending  with  the  steep  northern  battlement  of  hills.  From 
the  castle,  whithersoever  the  eye  is  directed,  it  catches  glimpses 
of  pictures(|ue  mountain  scenery.  Eastward,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  Craigendarroch  (the  rock  of  oaks),  and  by  the  precipitous 
chasm  called  the  Pass  of  Ballater  ;  westward,  beyond  the  mili- 
tary road  from  Braemar  to  Fort- George,  which  winds  by  the 
hoary  Cairn-na-cuimhne,  may  be  got  some  glimpses  of  the 
pine-clad  haughs  of  Invercauld  ;  southward,  the  eye  reposes 
on  the  soft  and  fragrant  foliage  of  the  birks  of  Craig-an-Gowan, 
and,  northward,  "  Dee's  silver  stream  rolls  his  swift  waters," 
with  a  hundred  heathery  hill-tops — a  "  dark  ocean  of  moun- 
tains behind."  * 

The  property  of  Balmoral  was  purchased  by  the  late  James 
Earl  of  Fife  from  the  Farquharsons  of  Inverey,  who  had  long 
possessed  it.  In  1836,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  obtained  from  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  a  lease  of  the  whole  lands,  game,  fishing,  etc.,  for  the  period 
of  38  years.  The  present  house  was  erected  by  Sir  Robert  as  a 
shooting-lodge.  Here  he  continued  to  spend  a  few  months  in 
autumn,  when  unemployed  in  his  diplomatic  duties,  dispensing 
a  princely  hospitality  to  his  friends,  until  the  period  of  his 
death  in  1847.  The  reversion  of  the  lease  was  purchased  in 
1848  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  in  1852 
H.  R.  H.  acquired  the  fee-simple  of  the  estate  from  the  Fife 
Trustees,  the  purchase  price  being  ^'32,000. 

As  the  old  castle  did  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Royal 
Family  during  their  autumnal  visit  to  Scotland,  His  Royal  Highness 
resolved  to  erect  the  present  new  and  commodious  building  at  his  own 
expense.  The  new  castle  stands  on  the  same  level  as  the  old  residence, 
but  is  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  Dee,  which  here,  in  a  semicircle,  sweeps 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Craig-an-Gowan,  and  forms  a  large 
peninsula,  the  plateau  of  which  affords  the  most  perfect  privacy  for  the 
retirement  of  the  Royal  Family.     The  building  is  of  the  Scotch  baronial 

*  It  is  nine  miles  from  the  Castleton,  of  Braemar,  and  may  either  be  visited  from 
it  (alon^  with  the  FaUs  of  the  Garrawalt),  or  from  Inver  Inn.  There  is  no  admit- 
tance to  the  grounds  or  castle  without  an  order  from  one  of  the  officials.  The  castle 
is  tolerably  well  seen  from  the  top  of  the  coach. 
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style  of  architecture,  modified  in  some  of  its  details,  so  as  to  combine  the 
more  bold  and  prominent  features  of  the  ancient  stronghold  with  the 
more  domestic  cluiracter  of  modern  civilization.  The  design  consists  of  two 
separate  blocks  of  buildings  connected  by  wings,  at  the  east  angle  of 
which  the  massive  tower,  35  feet  square,  rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  turret  with  circular  staircase,  rising  to  the  height 
of  100  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  From  the  summit  of  this  tower 
the  mountain  scenery  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  royal  department 
of  the  building  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  facing  the  south,  the 
north,  and  the  west.  The  entrance  porch  is  on  the  soutli  side,  where  the 
architcctm-e  is  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  description,  while  that  of  the 
west  and  north  presents  carved  corbellings,  rope,  riband,  and  other 
mouldings — characteristic  features  of  the  baronial  style.  The  stones  are 
from  a  granite  quarry  on  the  property,  remarkably  pure,  and,  being 
smoothly  dressed  in  ashlar  work,  the  castle,  at  a  distance,  looks  as  if 
it  had  beeii  hewn  out  of  one  of  the  huge  granite  rocks  which  here  and 
there,  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  stand  like  solitary  giants  in  the  plains. 
Entering  by  the  main  porch,  the  hall  opens  to  the  corridor,  which  runs 
along  the  centre  of  the  building,  from  which  the  grand  staircase  conducts 
to  the  royal  private  apartments  on  the  first  floor ;  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room,  with  the  billiard-room  and  library,  occupy  the  ground 
floor,  and  are  spacious  and  most  commodious  apartments.  The  private 
rooms  of  the  Queen  front  the  west,  and  look  up  the  valley  of  the  Dee  on 
the  wild  pass  of  Invercauld,  with  its  overhanging  cliffs,  and  the  Craig-an- 
Gowan  mountains  in  the  distance.  The  apartments  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  look  to  the  south,  where  the  lawn  stretches  out  to  the  foot 
of  Craig-an-Gowan,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  deer  forest 
of  Ballochbowie,  while  the  Prince  of  Wales'  rooms,  on  the  north  side, 
look  on  a  scene  in  which  the  pastoral  and  the  romantic  are  blended.  The 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  castle  is  fii'eproof,  on  the  plan  of  Fox  and 
Ban-et,  and  well  lighted  with  the  finest  plate  glass.  The  furnishings  of 
the  roj-al  apartments  are  of  the  plainest  and  most  substantial  character. 
All  the  appointments  are  distinguished  by  that  simplicity  of  style  and 
purity  of  taste  for  which  the  Royal  Family  are  so  remarkable.  The 
carpets  are  of  clan  tartan,  which  is  the  prevailing  pattern  of  the  drawing- 
room  furnishings,  and  wherever  an  ornament  is  necessary  to  round  off  an 
angle  or  soften  a  projection,  the  flower  of  the  Scotch  thistle  is  used.  The 
furniture  is  of  African  ash,  a  kind  of  wood  resembling  American  maple, 
and  everywhere  presenting  the  same  characteristics  of  usefulness  which 
the  furnishings  exhibit  throughout.  To  the  north  and  east  of  the 
royal  apartments  stand  the  offices,  which  form  three  sides  of  the  square, 
a  spacious  court  occupying  the  centre,  and  separating  the  inferior 
buildings,  which  are  attached  to  the  eastern  wing.  In  the  tower  there  is 
accommodation  for  some  of  the  suite,  and  the  servants'  apartments  are  so 
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arranged  that  they  have  every  comfort  that  can  be  required,  the  whole 
being  calculated  to  accommodate  from  100  to  120  persons.  There  is  a 
ball-room  sixty-eight  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  For  the  present,  the  suite 
and  servants  reside  in  the  old  Castle,  which  is  to  remain  entire  until  the 
new  residence  is  finished,  and  then  it  is  to  be  demolished,  to  open  up  the 
lawn,  and  permit  the  ground  to  be  laid  out  and  improved. 

The  plans  of  the  building  are  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  of 
Aberdeen,  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Clark. 
Since  the  visit  of  the  Queen  many  improvements  have  been  carried  out 
on  the  estate  by  the  commissioner  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
New  roads  have  been  opened ;  and  it  is  intended  to  divert  the  road  south 
of  the  Dee,  so  as  to  cross  over  the  river  by  a  substantial  stone- bridge  and 
conduct  to  the  north  road,  which  again  joins  the  south  road  at  the  bridge 
of  Invercaukl.  By  this  deviation  of  a  few  mile?,  the  royal  domain  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  Balmoral  will  be  made  more  secluded,  but  the 
house  and  grounds  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  public  on  the  north  road 
as  before.  The  expense  of  this  deviation  is  to  be  borne  by  Prince  Albert, 
and  we  understand  that  the  bridge  and  approaches  alone  will  cost  above 
£5000.  Abergeldie,  Bu-khall,  and  Balmoral  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  roj-al  domains ;  and  although  the  population  is  considerable,  yet 
every  tenant  has  his  lease,  every  family  has  the  j)rivilege  of  a  school,  and 
new  and  comfortable  cottages  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  mud  huts  of 
the  poor.  The  schools  are  visited  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  and  habits 
df  economy  and  forethought  are  encouraged  among  the  people. 

The  i:iroperty  contains  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  a  thousand 
of  which  are  under  wood.  To  this  have  been  added  extensive 
tracts  of  hill  ground  from  adjoining  estates,  which  have  been 
converted  into  a  deer  forest  of  upwards  of  30,000  acres. 

The  region  around  Balmoral  comprehends  some  of  the 
best  deer-stalking  and  grouse-shooting,  with  lake  and  river 
fishing,  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of 
heavy  autumnal  rains,  being  on  the  line  of  the  loftiest  Gram- 
pian range.  Two  routes  connect  it  with  Perthshire — one 
through  Glen  Tilt,  the  other  by  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee.  The 
latter  was  traversed  by  her  Majesty  (after  visiting  Ireland), 
on  taking  up  her  residence  in  Balmoral  in  August  1849. 

Ben-a-bourd,  ascended  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
in  1850,  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  prospect  it  commands 
of  the  various  chains  of  mountains  throughout  the  Highlands, 
although  the  view  over  the  low  country  is  not  very  extensive. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  almost  void  of  vegetation, 
having  the  peculiar   weather-beaten  appearance  common   to 
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Scotch  mountains  of  like  elevation.  The  corrics  near  the  top 
are  also  famous  for  veins  of  those  beautiful  rock  crystals 
familiarly  known  as  "  Cairngorm  stones." 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  kirk  of  Crathie,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  a  road  strikes  off,  on  the  right,  to  Corgarff  Tower, 
(a  small  military  station),  on  the  Don,  and  thence  to  Fort- 
George.  To  the  westward  are  the  remains  of  the  House  of 
Monaltric,  which  having  been  burnt  down  in  1745,  is  now 
fitted  up  as  a  farm-house.  A  small  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  called  the  Street  of  Monaltrie.  A  little  farther  on  is 
the  mound  called  Cairn-a-quheen  (the  cairn  of  remembrance), 
which  was  used  in  the  foraying  days  as  the  great  gathering 
cry  of  Dceside  when  the  crossteric  passed. 

Passing. Inver,  with  its  much  enlarged  and  comfortable 
inn,  the  traveller  (on  the  north  side  of  the  river)  crosses  the 
Bridge  of  Invercauld,  thrown  over  a  rapid  and  rocky  strait 
of  the  river.  The  scenery  from  the  bridge  is  the  finest  on 
this  road.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  soft  birch 
foliage  has  been  gradually  giving  place  to  the  sturdier 
and  statelier  pine,  of  which  there  are  here  many  fine  trees, 
masses  of  which  spread  up  the  glens  to  the  south,  where 
they  form  the  great  forest  of  Balloch-bowie.  Soon  after 
crossing  the  bridge,  the  road  winds  round  the  foot  of  Craig- 
Cluny,  an  abrupt  ascent,  clothed  with  pine  a  considerable  way 
up,  but  raising  a  sharp  bare  granite  peak,  that  nearly  abuts 
across  the  road  to  a  much  greater  height.  The  foundation  cf 
an  old  tower,  called  the  Laird  of  Cluny's  Charter  Chest,  about 
a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  top,  may  be  reached  by  an  enter- 
prising scrambler.  It  is  worth  visiting,  as  a  specimen  of  old 
Highland  engineering.  How  it  could  have  been  possible  to 
reach  it  easily  from  below,  it  is  difficult  to  see  ;  and  from  an 
assault  from  above,  it  is  protected  by  the  overhanging  rock. 
At  the  foot  of  Craig  Cluny,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  lies  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a  two-storey  house,  which 
has  dropped  some  day  or  other  from  the  edge  of  the  rock.  It 
would  have  astonished  the  outsiders  of  a  stage-coach,  if  any 
such  had  been  passing.  Beyond  Craig-Cluny,  the  strath  opens, 
showing  at  the  bend  of  the  northern  sweep  Invercauld  House, 
an  irregular  pile  of  considerable  size,  beautifully  situated. 
About  the  centre  of  the  strath,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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river,  is  Braemar  Castle,  a  high  bare  -walled  tower  of  recent 
erection.  Immediately  beyond,  and  fifty-seven  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  is  the  village  of 

Castleton  op  Braemar.* 

linns :   luvercauld  Arms;  Fife  Ai'ms.] 

This  straggling  collection  of  houses  stands  on  a  piece  of 
broken  irregular  ground,  where  the  turbulent  stream  of  the 
Cluny  clatters  down  to  join  the  Dee,  by  a  deep  steep  rocky 
ravine,  fringed  with  copse,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge,  forming 
altogether  a  very  picturesque  piece  of  torrent  scenery.  The 
Castleton  is  in  its  pristine  state  as  an  old  Highland  village,  the 
capital  of  the  Strath.  It  has  few  if  any  new  lodging-houses 
for  health-seeking  citizens  ;  but  it  has  two  excellent  inns  for 
the  tourist,  and  an  Established,  Free,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  The  huts  are  very  straggling,  and  occupy  principally 
the  higher  pieces  of  ground.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains  at  a  considerable  distance  off,  partly  wooded  and 
partly  bare,  but  principally  green  to  the  tops.  They  have  not 
the  sharp  contour  of  the  mountains  of  Arran  or  Skye,  and  on 
that  account  appear  inferior  in  picturesque  appearance.  The 
surrounding  scenery  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Blair-Atholl. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  region  of  deer  forests,  comprehend- 
ing those  of  ilar  (Earl  of  Fife),  which  stretches  up  Ben-muich- 
dhui;  Balloch-bowie  (Farquharson  of  Invercauld),  which  extends 
from  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  away  by  Lochnagar  and  Clova. 
Adjoining  that  of  Mar,  and  meeting  it  on  the  top  of  Ben- 
muich-dhui,  is  the  Forest  of  Badenoch  (Duke  of  Atholl),  and 
connected  with  Balloch-bowie  are  the  forests  of  Abergeldie  and 
Birkhall,  belonging  to  Prince  Albert,  and  that  of  Glen-Isla  to 
the  Earl  of  Aii-lie.  These  cover  some  of  the  wildest  and  most 
unfrequented   districts  of   the  higher  Grampians,  and  being 

*  It  is1)yno  means  necessary  that  the  journey  to  Braemar  from  the  south  should 
be  made  via  Aberdeen  and  along  Deeside.  From  Perth,  Uunkeld,  or  Blairgowrie,  it 
may  be  reached  by  coach  dui-iug  tlie  summer  tlu-ee  times  a  week,  through  Spittal  of 
Glenshee.  The  distance  from  Blaii'gonTie  to  Braemar  by  this  route  is  35  miles — ^viz.. 
Bridge  of  Calley,  6  miles  ;  thence  to  Spittal,  14  miles ;  thence  to  Braemar  15  miles. 
By  another  and  wilder  road,  Braemar  may  be  reached  from  Blair-.\tholl,  by  fol^ 
lowing  the  Tilt  to  its  source,  and  descending  tlie  streams  that  run  to  the  Dee.  The 
distance  is  estimated  at  30  miles  from  Blair-Atholl.  There  is  a  pass  from  Braemar 
to  Aviemore,  35  miles,  through  the  very  midst  of  tlie  Grampian  range. 
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strictly  preserved  from  the  intrusion  of  sheep  or  any  other 
animals,  exhibit  a  solitary  and  impressive  grandeur  rarely 
witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  A  visit  to  Loch- 
nagar  and  Bcn-muich-dhui  will  afford  the  tourist  a  very  good 
conception  of  this  description  of  scenery,  and  the  Castleton  of 
Braemar  is  the  best  place  from  which  to  start  on  both  these 
expeditions. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  visited  from  Braemar  are 
Braemar  Castle,  and  view  from  Invercauld  Bridge  (3^  miles), 
Invercauld  House  (4  miles),  and  Balmoral  (0  miles),  already 
described  ;  the  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  (5  miles),  the  Falls  of 
Corramulzie  (3  miles),  the  Linn  of  Quoich,  the  Linn  of  Dee  (7 
miles).  These  are  the  nearer  excursions.  The  more  distant 
are  to  Lochnagar  (12  miles),  to  Ben-muich-dhui  and  Loch 
A' an  (20  miles).  But  if  these  two  last  (to  Lochnagar  and 
Ben-muich-dhui)  are  taken,  they  will  include  all  the  others 
except  Balmoral. 

In  the  close  vicinity  of  the  village  are  the  remains,  little 
beyond  the  foundation,  of  the  old  castle,  where  the  Earl  of 
Mar  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1715. 

The  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  are  five  miles  east,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  dusky  pine  forest  of  Balloch-bowie.  They  are 
approached  by  passing  Braemar  Castle  on  the  left,  and  turning 
off  at  the  Bridge  of  Invercauld  (3^  miles  from  Castleton),  by 
the  road  to  right,  which  forms  one  of  the  new  drives  constructed 
along  the  natural  terraces  of  the  forest  banks.  The  first  road 
to  the  left  conducts  to  Balmoral  (12  miles  from  Castleton  this 
way)  ;  the  road  to  the  falls  is  straight  on.  The  Garrawalt 
Water  rolls  over  a  bank  of  considerable  height,  which,  though 
not  perpendicular,  gives  a  thundering  and  foamy  torrent ;  but 
as  a  cataract,  it  is  rather  deficient  in  interest,  from  its  not  dis- 
gorging itself  into  one  of  those  black  cauldrons,  which  give  a 
mysterious,  frightful,  and  characteristic  feature  to  most  of  the 
Highland  falls,  A  neat  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  stream  and 
conducts  to  a  fog-house,  a  fiivourite  point  for  viewing  the  rush- 
ing water,  with  its  rocks  and  trees. 

The  Falls  of  Corramulzie  are  three  miles  westwards  from 
Castleton  by  the  road  passing  the  Fife  Arms  to  the  Linn  of 
Dee  and  Ben-muich-dhui.  The  path  to  the  falls  strikes  off 
from   the  main  road  on  the  right,  a  short  way  beyond  Corra- 
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mulzie  Cottage  (the  Earl  of  Fife),  and  it  leads  first  to  a 
wooden  seat  commanding  a  view  of  the  fall,  and  a  little  further 
down  to  a  small  rustic  bridge  across  the  stream.  From  this  it 
is  continued  up  the  other  side  of  the  glen,  with  an  exit  at  the 
side  of  the  bridge  forming  part  of  the  main  road.  The  ravine 
is  a  deep  gash  in  the  rock,  narrow  and  precipitous,  but  having 
all  its  asperities  softened  off  by  the  profusion  of  birches  and 
creeping  plants  with  which  it  is  matted.  The  fall  slides  down 
pearly  white  through  a  winding  slit  in  the  rock,  where  its 
gentle  surface  is  in  close  companionship  with  the  tender  wild 
flowers  that  are  kept  in  eternal  green  by  its  spray.  The  high 
single  arch  of  the  bridge,  forming  part  of  the  roadway  above, 
comes  in  with  good  effect. 

The  Linn  of  Quoich,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (a  couple 
of  miles  below  the  Earl  of  Fife's  hunting-seat,  Mar  Lodge), 
is  of  a  different  character.  It  is  on  one  of  those  powerful 
streams  that  tumble  from  the  Cairngorm  mountains,  and  the 
cataract  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  precipitous  ledges.  The 
schist  rock  is  perforated  in  many  places  by  the  whirling  waters 
into  deep  circular  holes,  from  the  appearance  of  which  it  has 
received  its  name  of  the  Quoich. 

The  Linn  of  Dee  is  seven  miles  from  Braemar,  and  three 
beyond  Corramulzie.  It  is  not  the  height  of  fall,  but  the  con- 
traction of  the  stream,  that  is  the  object  of  interest  ;  indeed 
when  the  water  is  swollen,  the  ledges  over  which  it  falls  almost 
disappear,  the  corners  being  rounded  off,  as  it  were,  by  the 
thickness  of  the  watery  drapery.  The  water  has  worn  for  itself 
a  narrow  passage  through  the  rock.  When  it  is  not  swollen, 
there  are  almost  alternately  a  rush  of  the  clearest  water 
through  a  narrow  aperture,  then  a  dark  pool  of  great  depth. 
In  some  of  these  pools,  when  the  water  rushes  into  them  with 
great  violence,  the  ascending  air  bells  give  it  the  appearance 
of  effervescing.  One  may  descend  to  the  river's  edge,  and  the 
furious  mass  of  waters,  crushed  and  huddled  together  by  the 
impregnable  stone  walls,  raves  with  a  wild  and  deafening  fury, 
that  dizzies  the  brain,  and  excites  a  sort  of  apprehension  that 
the  exasperated  element  may  leap  from  its  prison,  and  over- 
whelm the  spectator  as  he  is  coolly  gazing  on  its  agony.  It  is 
easy  to  step  from  the  north  bank  to  the  south  ;  but  the  adven- 
turer should  adopt  the  old  counsel  of  looking  before  leaping. 
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From  the  huge  desert,  lying  between  the  straths  of  the 
Dee  and  Spcy,  and  presenting  a  district  totally  uninhabited, 
rises  the  loftiest  cluster  of  mountains  in  the  United  Kingdom* 
Among  them  are  Ben-muich-dhui,  4292  ;  Brte  riach,  4280  ; 
Cairn-toul,  4230  ;  Cairngorm,  40.')0  ;  Ben-a-bourd,  3940  ;  and 
Ben-A'an,  3920.  Although  no  part  of  this  district  is  within  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  the  snow  lingers  in  the  hollows 
during  the  summer  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  a  perfectly 
wintry  aspect  to  the  higher  shaded  glens.  Several  cataracts 
of  great  height  rush  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  strongly  marked  by  high  and  rugged  precipices,  and 
numerous  deep  and  gloomy  ravines.  But  the  scenery  is  not 
without  its  softer  features,  and  many  of  the  most  rugged  hills 
are  relieved  by  the  gentle  weeping  birch  ;  and  Glen  Lui,  one 
of  the  avenues  from  Deeside  to  this  lonely  district,  presents  a 
wide  plain  of  verdant  turf.  The  old  weather-beaten  pines  are 
a  curious  feature  of  some  of  these  glens,  and  in  Glen  Quoich  and 
Glen  Derry,  they  are  scarred  by  centuries  of  contest  with  the 
mountain  storms.  Some  are  bowed  to  the  earth,  others  twisted 
round  and  round  like  the  horn  of  a  sea-unicorn,  and  others 
stripped  bare  still  stand  erect,  like  mammoth  skeletons.  On 
the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  land,  troops  of  red  deer  may  occasionally  be  seen  in 
their  ancient  glory. 

Castleton  to  Ben-muich-dhui,  Locu  A'an,  and  Cairngorm. 

Distances: — Corraniulzic,  "  miles;  Linn  of  Dee,  3  miles. t 
Tiom  the  Linn  of  Dee  a  road  strikes  away  ou  the  left  to  Dee-head  valley  and 
Ulen  Tilt.  The  road  to  Ben-iimich-dliui  is  straiirlit  on.  There  is  a  carriage  or  gig 
road  for  IC  miles.  The  rest  of  the  way  tlirough  Glen  Lui  and  Glen  Derry  is  8  miles, 
making  20  miles  altogether.  This  latter  iiortion  must  be  performed  cither  on  foot  or 
by  a  pony. 

To  see  all  the  characteristic  portions  of  this  wild  district, 
the  tourist  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  considerable  fatigue. 

*  As  these  have  never  yet  been  surveyed,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  them  down  with 
accuracy  on  a  map.  The  rough  cliart  tliat  accompanies  this  volume  was  compiled 
by  a  pedestrian  w-lio  had  studied  the  ground  well,  and  may  be  reckoned  on  as  correct 
in  its  general  features. 

f  Ponies  are  charged  7s.  (id.,  and  the  guide  7s.  fid.  With  a  i)Oiiy  anil  guide,  at  a 
walking  pace,  the  journey  takes  11  hours,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  leave  not  later 
than  si.\  in  the  morning,  and  to  carry  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  as  there  is  no 
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Passing  the  objects  of  interest  on  this  road,  already  de- 
scribed, as  far  as  the  Linn  of  Dee,,  we  stril^e  up  Glen  L>erry, 
remarkable  for  its  perfectly  desolate  appearance.  Owing  to  the 
mass  of  the  trees  having  been  cut  down,  those  left,  not  having 
sufficient  shelter,  have  withered  and  fallen  before  the  blast. 
Whole  clumps  may  be  seen  barkless  and  blanched,  extending 
their  blighted  branches  to  the  wind  in  all  manner  of  contorted 
shapes.  At  one  part  of  the  valley  (on  the  right),  the  side  of 
the  hill  is  covered  with  innumerable  stones,  which,  combined 
with  the  withered  trees  and  the  very  few  that  remain  green, 
present  a  scene  impressively  desolate  and  lonely. 

To  gain  the  summit  the  tourist  must  strilze  off  at  the  head 
of  Glen  Derry  to  the  left  by  a  sort  of  path,  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  followed  the  first  time  without  a  guide.  The  ascent  is 
long  and  tedious,  and  many  would  not  consider  that  the  view 
from  the  top  repaid  the  trouble  and  fatigue.  Once  attained, 
we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  the  level  nature  of  the  peak, 
which  would  almost  admit  of  a  coach  and  four  being  driven  on 
it.  The  summit  is  4292  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
thus  the  second  highest  mountain  in  Scotland.  It  is  composed 
of  granite,  and  the  brow  and  upper  regions  are  totally  devoid 
of  vegetation.  The  south-eastern  front  is  awfully  precipitous, 
and  it  is  this  abrupt  declivity,  more  than  the  view,  that  forms 
the  principal  object  of  attraction. 

Loch  A'an,  a  lake  three  miles  in  length,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
this  precipitous  corrie  in  the  summit  of  Ben-muich-dhui,  and 
is  surrounded  by  precipices  from  1000  to  1500  feet  high.  The 
water  is  of  the  deepest  blue  except  at  the  edge,  where  there 
are  patches  of  bright  yellow  sand,  and  this,  combining  with 
the  colour  of  the  water,  makes  a  clear  green.  High  towering 
rocks,  shattered  and  riven  into  all  shapes  and  forms,  rise  from 
the  water  upwards  above  the  spectator,  while  innumerable 
streams,  pouring  down  the  gullies  into  the  lake,  make  an 
incessant  rushing  sound.  It  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
solitary  places  conceivable.  Near  the  top.  and  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Ben-muich-dhui,  there  is  a  field  of  snow,  out  of 

place  of  entertainment  on  the  way.  Pomes  do  not  usually  go  Ijcvond  the  head  of 
Glen  Derry,  where  tliey  are  left  to  feed  ai  a  place  where  i/ood  grass  is  got,  until  the 
party  returns.  Ladies,  however,  may  take  them  to  -the  top,  hut  it  is  troublesome. 
AVhen  ponies  are  taken  more  than  a  day  there  is  a  small  reduction  of  price. 
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which  a  pellucid  stream,  increased  by  other  friendly  rills  into 
a  considerable  torrent,  tumbles  down  into  the  lake.  The  descent 
to  the  lake  in  this  way  may  be  followed  by  a  skilful  cragsman  ; 
but  it  is  to  any  one  a  perilous  and  tedious  business.  AVhen  the 
lake  is  reached,  the  series  of  torrents  above  look  like  one 
waterfall  from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  when 
swollen  with  melted  snow,  it  must  form  a  most  stupendous 
cataract. 

The  Shelter  Stone,  a  large  rock,  underneath  which  is  a 
cavern,  is  a  well  known  retreat,  and  the  only  place  in  this 
wild  desert  which  aftbrds  a  refuge  to  the  wayworn  or  benighted 
traveller. 

Another  route  for  ascending  Ben-muich -dhui  is  by  Glen 
Lui,  the  left  hand  path  being  taken  up  Glen  Lui-Beg,  where 
the  glens  diverge,  instead  of  the  right  hand  by  Glen  Derry. 
Another  method  is  by  ascending  right  up  from  the  most 
northern  well  of  the  Dee,  and  there  is  another  by  climbing 
over  the  banks  of  the  Dee  a  little  above  the  Linn.  Ben- 
muich-dhui  being  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  its  highest 
member,  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  if  the  weather  be  clear  ;  if 
it  be  foul,  the  ascent  should  not  be  attempted. 

The  source  of  the  Dee,  with  Bra3-riach  and  Cairn-toul, 
deserve  a  special  visit.  Where  the  streams  of  the  Dee  beyond 
the  Linn  separate,  by  keeping  all  along  by  the  right-hand 
stream,  a  circular  well  is  reached,  where  the  water  bubbles  up 
clear  and  full  from  the  interior  of  the  mountains.  The  stream 
here  passes  between  what  are  well  called 

"  Tlie  gi-isly  rocks  tlmt  pvAviX 
The  iiilant  rills  of  Iliglihiud  Dee"  — 

viz.,  on  the  east,  Ben-muich- dhui,  and  on  the  west,  Brae-riach, 
which  rises  in  one  black  smooth  perpendicular  precipice, 
extending  for  two  miles,  and  calculated  by  Dr.  Skene  Keith 
and  others  at  2000  feet  high.  By  mounting  the  Garachary, 
which  disputes  with  the  stream  just  described  the  title  to  be 
the  principal  source  of  the  Dee,  the  top  of  Brn3-riach  may  be 
reached.  On  the  way  up,  the  stream  is  joined  by  the  Guisachan 
from  a  small  lake  on  Cairn-toul,  called  Loch-na-Youan,  whence 
it  tumbles  by  a  fall  of  about  1000  feet,  as  measured  by  Dr. 
Keith.  The  other  branch  of  the  stream  then  falls  over  a  suc- 
cession of  ledges,  making  in  all  13,000  feet,  according  to  the 
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same  authority.  The  wells  at  the  top  were  fouud  to  be  4068 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  Dr.  Keith,  who  made  the  ascent  in 
the  middle  of  July,  found  the  stream  at  its  commencement 
passing  under  an  arch  of  snow. 

Cairngorm,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  four  miles  due 
north  of  that  of  Ben-muich-dhui.  may  be  reached  with  hardly 
any  descent  from  Ben-muich-dhui,  along  the  ridge  skirting  the 
precipice-guarded  Loch  A'an.  The  tourist  must  beware  of 
being  put  off  with  a  secondary  Cairngorm,  nearer  Castleton, 
called  Cairngorm  of  Derry. 

Castleton  to  Lochnagar — 12  miles. 

There  is  a  earria^'e  drive  five  miles  of  the  way  ;  the  rest  must  be  walked,  or  done  by 
ponies,  wliich  can  go  to  the  very  top.  The  journey  occupies  about  eight  Jiours. 
A  guide  is  necessary.    Pony,  5s.;  guide,  5s. 

The  usual  way  is  to  go  by  the  north  side  of  the  Cluny 
water,  up  Glen  Callater,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  the  keeper's 
house  at  Loch  Callater,  by  a  very  steep  path.  After  this  the 
path  is  successively  over  steep  ridges  or  deep  valleys.  And 
as  it  is  often  scarcely  perceptible  for  miles,  and  also  very 
steep  and  stony,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  undertake 
the  journey,  unless  the  weather  be  clear  and  favourable.  There 
is  no  house  of  refreshment  on  the  way.  A  small  lake  at  the 
base  of  a  steep  crag  not  far  from  Lochnagar,  may  be  mistaken 
for  it  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Loch- 
nagar is  not  seen  until  the  very  summit  is  reached.  The 
summit  has  two  cairns  upon  it,  the  one  within  sight  of  the  other. 

Lochnagar  is  a  black  lake  of  small  dimensions,  which  sleeps, 
as  it  were,  at  the  foot  of  a  wide  corrie  or  cleft  in  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  consisting  of  a  very  lofty  range  of  precipitous 
rocks.  These  rocks  run  sheer  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  rise  above  the  spectator,  often  piled  stone  above  stone  in 
the  most  regular  manner.  Beyond  the  lake  the  ground  slopes 
upwards,  covered  with  whitish  stones,  of  most  barren  appear- 
ance. Beyond  that  again,  mountains  rise  above  mountains, 
and  here  and  there  pleasant  glimpses  are  obtained  of  wooded 
and  well  cultivated  parts  of  country.  The  effect  of  the  crags, 
loch,  and  surrounding  scenery  is  very  imposing,  and  some- 
what resembles  parts  of  the  wonderful  scenery  of  Saxon  Swit- 
zerland in  Germanv. 
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In  returning,  the  guide  can  take  another  road  through  the 
deer-forest  of  iiallach-bowie,  by  the  Falls  of  Garrawalt,  Inver- 
cauld  Bridge,  and  Braemar  Castle,  or  by  the  drive  on  the  face 
of  the  Craig  Cluny.  This  road  is  shorter  than  the  other,  not 
so  steep,  and  much  more  pleasant. 

In  taking  this  excursion  one  is  very  likely  to  meet  in  with 
flocks  of  the  red-deer,  which  here  have  a  very  wide  tract  of 
country  to  roam  over. 

The  red-deer  or  stag  is  found  nowhere  in  greater  numbers 
or  in  better  condition  than  in  the  uncultivated  mountainous 
districts  of  Braemar.  He  is  a  much  more  noble  animal  in 
appearance  than  the  calf-like  fallow-deer,  and  his  height, 
when  erect,  is  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  tip 
of  his  horns.  The  greater  part  of  his  body  is  a  dark  red- 
brown  colour. 

The  skill  of  the  deer-stalker,  in  pursuit  of  red-deer,  is  not 
only  dependent  on  a  good  use  of  the  rifle,  but  is  shown  in  his 
ability  to  find  and  approach  his  game— to  do  which  success- 
fully requires  the  most  unwearied  perseverance.  Many  of  the 
Scottish  forests,  wherein  the  stalking  of  deer  in  their  wild 
state  is  practised,  are  of  immense  extent.  In  these  vast  soli- 
tudes— if  the  longevity  assigned  to  deer  by  tradition  be  true — 
the  Highlander  stalks  the  identical  harts  which,  a  century 
ago,  bore  the  scars  of  the  weapons  of  his  ancestors. 

In  the  rutting  season — which  commences  in  September — 
the  harts  become  tierce  and  bold,  and  it  is  said  they  will  even 
attack  men  ;  but  accidents  from  them  are  very  rare,  though 
certain  it  is  they  are  held  in  dread  at  this  season.  They  fight 
furiously  with  each  other,  and  bellow  like  bulls  till  the  moun- 
tains echo  again.  They  are  at  this  season  covered  with  earth 
from  rolling  in  their  soiling  pools — soft  peat  moss — and  by 
their  dark  appearance  it  is  known  when  they  are  no  longer  tit 
to  be  killed. 

Red-deer  usually  move  up  wind  ;  their  acute  sense  of  smell 
thus  giving  them  notice  of  danger.  It  is  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  wind  that  the  deer-stalker's  success  in  a  great  measure 
depends.  In  a  mountainous  country  they  can  be  driven  in 
any  required  direction  by  skilful  foresters.  On  wide  plains 
red- deer  are  inaccessible. 

The  deer-stalker's  dogs,  which  are  always  held  in  leash 
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until  a  wounded  animal  is  detached  from  the  herd,  should,  so 
far  as  practicable,  combine  the  nose  of  the  blood-hound  with 
the  speed  of  the  grey-hound,  and  run  mute. 

The  deer-stalker  has  recourse  to  a  thousand  manoeuvres  to 
approach  a  herd  or  solitary  stag.  The  animals  are  usually 
descried  at  a  long  distance,  either  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the 
aid  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  and  the  mode  of  approaching 
them  entirely  depends  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
discovered.  Should  it  seem  impracticable  to  steal  upon  them 
while  at  rest,  the  stalkers,  armed  with  rifles,  wait  in  the  defiles 
through  which  the  deer  are  expected  to  pass,  whilst  the  atten- 
dants make  a  circuitous  movement  to  get  beyond  the  deer  and 
drive  them  in  the  direction  required.  The  deer-stalker,  besides 
being  an  excellent  shot,  should  have  good  judgment  of  ground 
and  a  hardy  frame,  combineil  with  the  patience  and  power  to 
undergo  extreme  fatigue  and  privation. 

Although  the  red-deer  has  not 

"  The  dreadful  plunge  of  the  concealed  tiger," 
nor  charges  he  like  the  maimed  lion,  or  elephant,  or  buffalo  at 
bay,  he  possesses  qualities  which  render  his  death  as  diificvilt 
to  achieve  as  that  of  any  of  the  foregoing  quadrupeds  ;  since 
to  the  gracefulness  of  an  antelope,  he  unites  the  agility  of  a 
chamois — the  eye  of  a  lynx — the  nose  of  a  vulture — the  ear  of 
a  hare — the  vigilance  of  a  bustard — and  the  cunning  of  a  fox — 
he  can  swim  like  a  sea  fowl — in  speed  he  will  outstrip  the  race- 
horse— and  in  the  height  and  length  of  his  leap  none  but  him-  • 
self  can  be  his  parallel  !  The  anxiety  attending  this  sport  must 
be  as  intense  as  the  pursuit  is  laborious.  After  climbing  for 
hours  the  mountain-side,  with  the  torrent  thundering  down  the 
granite  crags  above  him,  and  fearful  chasms  yawning  beneath 
him,  the  stalker, with  his  glass,  at  length  descries  insome  remote 
valley,  a  herd  too  distant  for  the  naked  eye.  He  now  descends 
into  the  tremendous  glen  beneath,  fords  the  stream,  wades  the 
morass,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  threads  the  most  intricate 
ravines,  to  avoid  giving  the  deer  the  wind.  Having  arrived 
near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  he  believes 
them  to  be,  he  approaches  on  hands  and  knees,  or  rather 
vermicularly,  and  his  attendant,  with  a  spare  rifle,  does  the 
same.  A  moment  of  painful  suspense  ensues.  He  may  be 
within  shot  of  the  herd,  or  they  may  be  many  miles  distant, 
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for  he  has  not  had  a  glimpse  of  them  since  he  first  discovered 
them  an  hour  ago.  His  vidcttes  on  the  distant  hills  have 
hitherto  telegraphed  no  signal  of  his  proximity  to  deer  ;  but 
now  a  white  handkerchief  is  raised,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  With  redoubled  caution  he  crawls  breathlessly 
along,  till  the  antlers  appear  ;  another  moment  and  he  has  a 
view  of  the  herd  ; — they  are  within  distance,  lie  selects  a 
hart  with  well  tipt,  wide  spreading  horns.  Still  on  the  ground, 
and  resting  his  rifle  on  the  heather,  he  takes  a  cool  aim.  II is 
victim — shot  through  the  heart — leaps  in  the  air  and  dies.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  bound  aAvay  ;  a  ball  from  another  barrel  follows 
— the  "smack"  is  distinctly  heard — ^and  the  glass  tells  that 
another  noble  hart  must  fall,  for  the  herd  have  paused,  and  the 
hinds  are  licking  his  wound.  They  again  seek  safety  inflight, 
but  their  companion  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  He  has 
changed  his  course  ;  the  dogs  are  slipped  and  put  upon  the  scent, 
and  are  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  The  stalker  follows  ;  he  again 
climbs  a  considerable  way  up  the  heights  ;  he  applies  the 
telescope,  but  nothing  of  life  can  he  behold,  except  his  few 
followers  on  the  knolls  around  him.  With  his  ear  to  the  ground 
he  listens,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  innumerable  torrents,  faintly 
hears  the  dogs  baj'iug  the  quarry,  but  sees  them  not  ;  he  moves 
on  from  hill  to  hill  towards  the  sound,  and  eventually  another 
shot  makes  the  hart  his  own.  The  deer  are  then  bled  and 
gralloched,  and  partially  covered  with  peat  ;  the  horns  are  left 
upright,  and  a  handkerchief  is  tied  to  them  to  mark  the  spot, 
that  the  hill-men  may  find  them  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
interest  of  all  this  is  enhanced  by  the  majestic  scenery  of  an 
immense,  trackless,  treeless  forest — to  which  domesticated  life 
is  a  stranger — where  mountain,  corrie,  cairn,  and  glen,  thrown 
promiscuously  together,  present  the  grandest  of  savage  land- 
scapes, and  as  the  field  of  wild  adventure,  cast  into  shade  what 
Mr.  Scrope  not  unaptly  designates  "  the  tame  and  hedge-bound 
country  of  the  South  ! " 

Castleton  to  BiiAiR-ATnoLL,  BY  Glen  Tilt — 30  miles. 

The  approach  to  Blair  by  Glen  Tilt  is  best  made  from  this 
side.  A  guide  with  a  pony  can  be  engaged  for  the  whole 
distance  for  25s.  The  river  Tarf  has  to  be  forded,  but  in 
ordinary  summer  weather  it  is  not  more  than  fourteen  inches 
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deep.  This  route  is  described  in  connection  with  Blair-AthoU, 
page  272.  The  distance  from  Braemar  to  Blair  is  thirty  miles, 
and  takes  twelve  hours'  good  walking.  There  is  a  gig  road 
from  Braemar  to  Glen  Dee,  twelve  miles,  and  a  carriage  road 
from  the  Duke  of  Atholl's  shooting-lodge  to  Blair,  of  eight 
miles,  so  that  the  walking  distance  may  be  reduced  to  ten 
miles  by  arranging  with  the  innkeepers  for  ponies  or  convey- 
ances. 

The  tourist  entering  Glen  Tilt  from  this  side  will  be 
struck  by  the  bleak  and  gloomy  desert,  which  presents  an 
aspect  of  the  most  forlorn  and  hopeless  sterility.  The  great 
feature  in  the  scene  is  the  huge  Ben-y-gloe,  which  presides 
over  the  great  forest  of  Atholl.  It  has  several  pinnacles,  the 
highest   of  which   is  called    Cairn-an-gour    (3724   feet). 
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BuUU  .—Queen's,  Royal,  George,  Globe— all  in  George  Square ;  Star,  303  Buchanan 

Street ;  Tontine,  -28  Trongate ;  Buck's   Head,  61  Argjle  Street ;  Commercial, 

9  Glassford  Street ;  The  Regent,  at  the  Broomielaw. 
Restaurants . — Queen's,  136  Buchanan  Street ;  Ferguson  and  Forrester,  33  Buchanan 

Street;  M'Lerie  and  Attwood.  lOS  St.  Vincent  Street;  C.  Wilson,  10  West  >'ile 

Street;  William  Lang,  73  Qneeu  Street. 
XeiBS-rooiiis : — Royal  Exchange,  Queen  Street;  Athenseum,  Ingram  Street;  Tonrine, 

Trongate— all  free  to  strangers ;  Telegraph,  26  Glassford  Street,  Id.  per  visit. 
Coach  a)td  Horse  Sir<r« .—Walker,  lOi  West  >'ile  Street;  Wyhe  and  Lochhead,  2S 

Argyle  Street ;  Menzics,  10  Argyle  Street ;  Lawson,  142  Queen  Street. 
Public  Z,iir(Jn« .— rniversity,  High  Street;   GLisgow,  151  George  Street;  Alhe- 

nceum,  110  Ingram  Street;  Stirling's  (free),  48  Millar  Street. 

General  Post  Office  .—George  Square. 

Glasgow,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  the  third 
city  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  point  of  wealth,  population, 
and  manufacturing  and  commercial  importance,  is  situated  in 
Lanarkshire,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  at  a 
point  whence  that  river  becomes  navigable  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  range  of  the  Campsie  and  Kilpatrick  hills  forms 
a  screen  around  it,  from  north-east  to  north--west,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  while  the  uplands  of  Lanark- 
shire and  Renfrewshire  rise  in  gentle  acclivities  on  the  east, 
south,  and  south-west.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  the  high  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  much  subject  to  humidity,  although  the  actual 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  is 
not  greater  thau  in  other  localities. 

St.  ^lungo.  or,  as  he  has  also  been  styled,  St.  Kentigem,  is 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  city.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
560,  this  dignitary  is  supposed  to  have  established  the  bishop- 
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ric  of  Glasgow,  where  the  upper  and  older  part  of  the  town 
still  remains.  In  those  rude  times,  the  vicinity  of  churches 
and  churchmen  was  highly  advantageous,  on  account  of  the 
comparative  security  which  they  afforded  ;  and  thus,  the 
nascent  elements  of  the  future  city  were,  under  the  pastoral 
protection  of  the  good  saint  and  his  pious  successors,  gradually 
extended  and  matured. 

The  annals  of  Glasgow,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  to  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  involved  in  the  obscurity 
which  overshadows  nearly  the  whole  contemporary  history  of 
those  ages. 

The  population  in  1851  was  333,657  within  the  Parliamen- 
tary boundary  ;  or,  including  those  portions  of  the  suburbs 
which  have  stretched  beyond  that  limit,  358,951.  Of  these 
171,146  are  males,  and  187,805  females.  The  average  number 
to  each  family  is  5.15.  It  is  calculated  that  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  now  amounts  to  above  400,000.  There  are 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  formed  and  paved  streets. 

Previous  to  1775  the  mercantile  capital  and  enterprise  of 
Glasgow  were  almost  wholly  employed  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
In  this  traffic  large  fortunes  were  made,  and  the  city  still  ex- 
hibits evidences  of  the  wealth  and  social  importance  of  the 
"  Tobacco  Lords,"  as  they  were  tei'med  ;  some  of  the  finest 
private  dwellings  in  the  city,  and  several  elegant  streets,  being 
the  splendid  relics  of  their  former  civic  grandeur  and  impor- 
tance. The  interruption  which  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  gave  to  this  traffic  turned  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  then  feebly  de- 
veloping its  latent  energies  in  Lancashire,  and  to  this  branch 
of  manufacture  Glasgow  chiefly  owes  her  pre-eminence  as  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  however,  prior  to  this  period,  there  existed 
in  Glasgow  a  considerable  manufacture  of  linen,  lawns,  and  cambrics, 
which  ultimateh'  merged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Its  progress  was 
not  very  rapid  till  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  wars 
which  sprung  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  suspending  and  limiting 
for  a  time  the  manufactures  of  the  continental  nations,  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  this  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  impetus  Glasgow  largely 
shared.  Of  the  extent  of  that  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  which 
hand-loom  weavers  are  employed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like 
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ail  accurate  estimate,  from  the  absence  of  any  ascertained  data.  It  is 
supposed,  but  the  calculation  is  necessarily  loose  and  imperfect,  that 
40,000  hand-loom  weavers  are  employed  by  Glasgow  manufacturers,  the 
produce  of  whose  labour,  including  the  additional  value  appended  to  it 
before  it  is  brought  to  market,  has  been  a.«sumed  to  be  about  three 
millions  sterling. 

Power-loom  weaving  was  introduced  into  Glasgow  as  far  back  as 
1792,  but  until  1801  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been  merely  ex- 
perimental. At  present  there  aie  about  twenty-five  thousand  steam- 
looms  set  in  motion  by  Glasgow  capital,  producing  the  daily  average  of 
625,000  yards  of  clotli;  and  in  a  year  of  300  working  days,  187,500,000 
yards.  Assuming  sixpence  per  yard  as  the  average  value,  this  branch  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  Glasgow  amounts  to  £4,CS7,.500 — a  stupendous 
result,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  not  quite  sixty  years  since  its 
introduction. 

The  spinning  of  cotton  yarn  was  begun  i:;  Glasgow  in  1792,  and  has 
gradually,  and  of  late  years,  rapidly  increased.  The  total  number  of 
spindles  in  motion  in  Glasgow,  and  belonging  to  Glasgow  capitalists,  has 
been  calculated  by  experienced  persons  to  be  about  1,800,000  at  present. 
Of  the  value  of  the  products  no  estimate  can  be  attempted  with  any 
certainty,  but  from  four  to  live  millions  sterling  have  been  assumed  as  tlie 
probable  amount.  In  1818  only  46,5').5  bales  of  cotton  were  consumed, 
and  in  1834  the  consumption  was  95,603  bales.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  cotton  is  now  about  45,000,000  lbs.  or  120,000  bales.  Besides, 
silk  has  also  become  an  extensive  article  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 
This  article,  with  various  rich  foreign  wools,  is  now  woven  into  cotton 
fabrics  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  Calico  printing  is  also  cairied  on 
to  a  vast  extent,  especially  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  printed 
goods.  It  was  first  attempted  in  1742  on  a  small  scale,  at  PoUockshaws, 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  now  there  are  few  streams,  within 
ten  miles  roimd  the  city,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  carry  abundant 
evidence  of  the  printing  establishments  on  their  banks.  Tiie  works  of 
Henry  iMonteith  and  Company  at  Barrowtiekl  and  Blantyre,  Messrs. 
James  Black  and  Company,  and  Messrs.  William  Stirling  and  Sons  on 
the  Leven,  Messrs.  Dalglish,  Falconer,  and  Company,  at  Campsie,  Messrs 
Inglis  and  Wakefield  at  Busby,  Messrs.  Crum  at  Thornliebank,  and 
Messrs.  Higginbotham  at  Little  Govan,  are  amongst  the  most  noted  and 
extensive. 

One  source  of  wealth  and  employment  which  has  risen  to  great  im- 
portance in  Glasgow  during  recent  years  is  the  iron  trade.  In  fact  the 
"iron  lords"  threaten  to  eclipse  the  "cotton  hirds,"  as  the  "cotton  lords" 
formerly  eclipsed  the  "  tobacco  lords."  So  late  as  1830  there  were  only 
16  smelting  furnaces  aroimd  Glasgow,  with  an  average  annual  output  of 
2500  tons  of  pig-iron  each.     By  the  invention  of  the  hot-blast,  however, 
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by  which,  with  less  than  one-half  of  fuel,  one-third  more  iron  is  produced, 
the  annual  output  of  each  bldst-furnace  his  been  increased  to  abo\it  6000 
tons.  In  1849  the  number  of  bla'^t-furnaces  had  increased  to  79,  so 
that  the  production  of  pig-iron,  whicli  in  1830  amounted  to  40,000  tons, 
in  1849  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  475,000  tons.*  The  manu- 
facture of  malleable  iron  is  still  more  recent.  In  1845  the  annual  pro- 
duction was  about  35,000  tons.  At  present  there  are  five  malleable 
iron-works  neir  Glasgow,  producing  annually  80,000  tons.  The  coal 
trade  has  likewise  increased  in  an  extraordinary  ratio.  Glasgow  having 
been  the  cradle  of  steam-navigation,  that  branch  of  marine  ai'chitecture, 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  has  risen  to  great  im- 
portance. Numerous  ocean  and  river  steamers  are  annually  launched 
and  fitted  out  here,  and  some  of  the  finest  and  most  successful  steam- 
ships in  the  world  are  of  Clyde  manufacture. 

Glasgow  is  the  seat  of  various  other  extensive  trades  and  manu- 
factures, such  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  calendering,  etc.  The  chemical 
works  of  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Company  at  St.  Rollox  are  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  They  cover  sixteen  acres  of  ground  under  roof. 
The  principal  chimney-stalk  is  435  feet  in  heiglit  from  the  ground,  or  450 
feet  from  the  foundation.  From  the  fact  of  its  standing,  besides,  upon 
high  ground,  it  forms  by  far  the  loftiest  object  in  the  city,  and  is  seen 
from  all  points  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  articles  manufactured 
in  this  gigantic  establishment  are  suli)huric  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  soda, 
soap,  etc.  Throughout  the  works  there  are  upwards  of  100  furnaces. 
Messrs.  Pollock  and  Gilmour,  the  largest  shipowners  and  importers  of 
timber  in  the  world,  have  likewise  their  head-quarters  in  Glasgow. 

In  1763  the  illustrious  James  Watt  began  that  memorable 
series  of  experiments  in  mechanical  science  which  resulted  in 
the  successful  application  of  steam  as  a  great  motive  power ; 
and  in  1812  Mr.  Henry  Bell  launched  on  the  Clyde  the  first 
steam  vessel  ever  seen  in  this  country,  if  we  except  the  abor- 
tive though  ingenious  attempts  of  Mr.  Millar  of  Dalswinton, 
Mr.  Symington  of  Falkirk,  and  some  others.  The  name  of  this 
vessel  was  the  Comet,  and  she  was  fitted  up  with  an  engine  of 
three  horse  power.  She  commenced  plying  between  Glasgow 
and  Greenock  on  the  18th  of  January  1812,  and  was  not  only 
the  first  steamer  on  the  Clyde,  but  in  Europe.  To  the  labours 
and  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Bell,  Glasgow  is  much  indebted  for 
her  present  prominent  position  as  a  manufacturing  and   com- 

*  In  all  Scotland  the  number  of  fui-naccs  in  blast  was  113,  and  the  annual  make 
090,000  tons. 
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mercial  couimunity.  Monuments  to  perpetuate  their  memory 
have  been  erected  by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens.  That  of 
the  former  is  placed  in  George's  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  the  latter  at  Dunglass  on  the  Clyde,  eleven  miles 
below  the  town,  in  a  fine  commanding  situation. 

No  department  of  the  progress  of  Glasgow  is  more  conspicu- 
ous than  that  which  relates  to  her  rapid  increase  as  a  port. 
For  this  she  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  effected  on  the  Clyde,  in  widening  and  deepen- 
ing operations,  and  which,  from  first  to  last,  have  cost  nearly 
two  millions  sterling.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
depth  of  5  feet  at  high  water,  so  that  the  river  was  innavigable 
for  vessels  of  above  40  tons  burthen.  In  1820,  the  available 
depth  was  9  feet ;  and  as  it  is  now  fully  20  feet,  vessels  of  the 
very  largest  class  can  unload  and  load  at  Glasgow.  The  length 
of  quay  wall  in  the  harbour  now  reaches  to  about  14,000  feet, 
and  along  this  great  extent  vessels  are  generally  ranged  three 
and  four  abreast.* 

Besides  her  navigable  river,  Glasgow  is  well  supplied  with 
canal  accommodation,  by  means  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ship 
canal,  from  Bowling  to  Grangemouth,  with  a  branch  to  Port 
Duudas  ;  the  Monkland  Canal  from  Glasgow  to  the  Monkland 
mineral  basin  ;  and  the  Canal  to  Paisley  and  Johnstone. 
Glasgow  has  likewise  partaken  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
advantages  of  railway  transit.  There  are  five  termini  in  the 
city  communicating  with  almost  every  town  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  kingdom.  During  the  twelve  hours,  from  9  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.,  about  600  omnibuses  pass  the  foot  of  Buchanan 
Street  daily.  The  fare  by  these  conveyances  is  1-1-d.  and  2-id., 
and  they  afford  a  great  relief  to  the  pedestrian  traffic  of  the 
streets. 

The  Cathedral,  a  fine  old  minster,  was  erected  by  John 
A  chains,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1133,  or,  according  to  M'Ure, 
in  1136,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First.  Originally  it  con- 
sisted of  three  churches,  one  of  which,  the  Old  Barony,  was 
situated  in  a  vault,  called  the  Laigh  Kirk,  the  scene  of  Francis 

*  111  1850,  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  arriving  at  Glasgow  was  392,03:i  tons, 
and  of  steum-vesscls  87.'f.l59  tons,  'flic  revenue  of  the  Clyde  Trustees  froni  tonnage 
dues  was— In  1800,  £3,319  :  IG  :  1 ;  in  18ot,  £80,580  ;  5  :  11.  The  amount  of  customs 
duties  levied  at  Glasgow  was— In  1801,  £469 :  13 :  GJ  ;  in  1855,  £700,477. 
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Osbaldistone's  mysterious  warning  by  Rob  Roy.*  In  1588,  it 
occurred  to  the  kirk-session  of  the  High  Church  or  Cathedral, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have  seats  in  the 
church,  no  such  luxury  having  been  indulged  in  before,  and 
they  caused  certain  ash  trees  in  the  churchyard  to  be  cut 
down  for  the  purpose  of  making  forms,  but  they  ungallantly 
forbade  women  to  sit  upon  them,  ordering  the  latter  to  bring 
stools  along  with  them.  At  this  period  the  people  went 
generally  armed,  and  habited  in  cloaks,  which  served  to  con- 
ceal their  weapons.  They  were  lawless  and  ferocious,  and 
shed  blood  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Even  clergymen 
went  armed  to  the  pulpit,  carrying  a  dagger  or  hanger  under 
their  cloaks.  The  Government,  the  custodiers  of  the  Cathedral, 
have  lately  repaired  and  renewed  certain  parts  of  the  building 
which  had  fallen  much  into  decay.  The  repairs  and  restora- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Edward  Blore,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
architect  and  antiquary,  and  the  general  character  and  style 
of  the  ornamental  work  have  been  maintained  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity.  During  the  progress  of  the  operations 
several  fragments  of  mouldings  were  found,  which  had  been 
used  as  filling-up  in  some  of  the  walls,  of  a  much  older  date 
than  any  part  of  the  Cathedral,  thus  proving  the  exis- 
tence of  a  previous  structure  on  or  near  the  same  site.  These 
mouldings  are  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Extensive  improve- 
ments have  also  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  the 
nave  having  been  opened  up  and  restored  to  its  original  sim- 
jjlicity  "and  grandeur.  A  number  of  very  finely  executed 
stained  glass  windows  have  also  been  put  in.  The  revenues 
of  the  see  of  Gla-sgow  were  at  one  time  very  considerable,  as, 
besides  the  royalty  and  baronies  of  Glasgow,  eighteen  baronies 

*"  Conceive,  Tresliam,  an  extensive  range  of  low-browed,  dark,  and  twiliglit  vaults, 
such  as  are  used  for  sepulchres  in  other  countries,  and  had  long  heen  dedicated  to 
the  same  purpose  in  this,  a  portion  of  which  was  seated  with  pews,  and  used  as  a 
church.  Tlie  part  of  the  vaults  thus  occupied,  though  capable  of  containing  a  con- 
gregation of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  darker  and  more  exten- 
sive caverns  whicli  yawned  around  wbat  may  be  termed  the  inhabited  space.  In 
those  waste  regions  of  oblivion,  dusky  banners  and  taitcred  escutcheons  indicated  the 
graves  of  those  who  were  once,  doubtless,  '  princes  in  Israel.'  Inscriptions,  which 
could  only  be  read  by  the  painful  antiquary,  in  language  as  obsolete  as  the  act  of 
devotional  charity  which  tliey  imployed,  invited  the  ]5assen^ers  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  those  whose  bodies  rested  beneath.  Surrounded  by  these  receptacles  of  the  last 
remains  of  mortality,  I  found  a  numerous  congregation  engaged  in  the  act  of  prayer." 
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of  lanJ  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  belonged  to  it,  besides 
a  large  estate  in  Cumberland,  denominated  the  spiritual  duke- 
dom. Part  of  these  revenues  have  fallen  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  part  to  the  Crown.  This  noble  structure  is  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  319  feet  ;  in  width,  03  feet  ;  and  the 
spire  is  22.j  feet  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  churchyard,  in 
which  the  bones  of  many  generations  rest.  The  building  itself, 
besides,  contains  a  great  many  rich  and  ancient  monumental 
tombs  of  the  worthies  of  the  old  city,  and  the  grave  dignitaries 
of  church  and  state  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Betwixt  the 
Barony  Church  and  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral  burying-ground, 
which  is  lined  with  ancient  sepulchral  monuments,  a  narrow 
path  conducts  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  so  named  from  its  afford- 
ing access  to — 

The  Necropolis,  anciently  the  "  Fir  Park,"  and  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  dark  retreats  of  the  Druids.  This  bridge 
spans  the  waters  of  a  stream  called  the  Molendinar  Burn,  which, 
after  being  collected  into  a  dam  or  lake,  dash  briskly,  by  an 
artificial  cascade,  down  a  steep  ravine.  The  bold  and  rocky 
eminence  which  forms  the  Necropolis,  shoots  suddenly  up  to 
the  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  forming  with  its  rich  shrub- 
beries and  multitudinous  monuments,  a  noble  back-ground  to 
the  Cathedral.  A  gateway,  in  the  Italian  style,  appears  in 
tront,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  rock  is  divided  into  walks, 
and  bristling  with  columns,  and  every  variety  of  monumental 
erection,  some  of  them  peculiarly  beautiful  and  chaste  in 
design.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  are,  the  fine  'column 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox,  the  monuments  to  Mr. 
William  M-'Gavin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dick,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heugh, 
Major  Monteith,  Charles  Tennant  of  St.  Rollox,  Colin  Dunlop 
of  Tollcross,  etc.*  Knox's  monument  rises  above  all  the  others. 
From  the  summit  of  this  hill  of  tombs,  some  250  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Clyde,  the  Great  Reformer  looks  grimly  down 
on  one  of  the  most  striking  and  varied  scenes  that  can  be  im- 
agined ;  the  massive  and  veneraV)le  cathedral,  the  smoky  city 
with  its  countless  spires  and  chimney-stalks,  intersected  by  the 
broad  Clyde,  and  surrounded  with  the  Lanarkshire,  Renfrew- 
shire, Dumbartonshire,  and  Argyleshire  hills. 

*  For  further  particulars  regarding  tliis  Inirial  place,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
>[r.  George  Blair's  interesting  work,  Biographic  and  Descriptive  Sketclies  of  Glas- 
gow Necropolis. 
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The  University  of  Glasgow  owes  its  erection  to  Eishop 
TurnbuU,  the  charter  in  its  favour  being  granted  to  him  by 
James  II.  at  Stirling,  April  20,  1443,  and  the  bull  for  the 
erection  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  It  consists  of  a  long  range 
of  venerable  monastic-looking  buildings,  with  a  stone  balcony 
in  front,  whose  external  aspect  harmonizes  well  with  the 
grave  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  the  first  of  the 
three  inner  courts,  there  is  an  old  staircase  much  admired. 
At  the  northern  extremity  a  gateway  leads  to  an  area  of  con- 
siderable extent,  in  which  are  the  houses  of  the  different  pro- 
fessors. The  buildings  are  imposing  in  their  appearance,  but 
some  additions,  of  a  character  wholly  foreign  to  the  original 
style  that  were  substituted  for  older  portions  taken  down  some 
years  ago,  have  mai'red  the  harmony  and  propriety  of  the 
structure. 

After  encountering  many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  un- 
settled character  t>i  the  times,  this  noble  educational  institu- 
tion rose,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
highest  fame,  importance,  and  utility.  Among  the  many 
eminent  names  which  adorn  its  annals,  and  have  shod  a  lustre 
over  the  literary  and  civil  history  of  Scotland,  may  be  men- 
tioned Melville,  Baillie,  Leishman,  Burnet,  Simpson,  Hutchi- 
son, Black,  Cullen,  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Miller,  Richardson, 
Young,  the  first  Greek  scholar  of  his  day,  and  Sandford,  also 
eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  orator.  The  government  of 
the  University  is  intrusted  to  a  lord  chancellor,  a  lord  rector,  a 
dean  of  faculty,  the  principal,  and  the  faculty  of  professors. 
The  chanceliorship  is  a  permanent  office,  and  the  rector  is 
appointed  annually  by  the  votes  ot  the  professors  and  the 
students. 

The  Hunterian  ]\Iuseum,  behind  the  University,  is  a  Grecian 
edifice  erected  in  1805,  and  so  called  from  its  founder,  the 
celebrated  William  Hunter,  M.D.,  who  studied  at  the  University, 
and  who,  by  his  will  in  1781,  bequeathed  to  it  his  splendid 
collection  of  books,  coins,  paintings,  anatomical  preparations, 
and  the  sum  of  .£8000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  their 
reception.  The  collection  has  been  valued  at  ^130,000,  and  it 
is  yearly  increasing.  The  public  are  admitted  every  lawful 
day  on  payment  of  one  shilling. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  situated  in  Queen  Street,  opposite 
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the  termination  of  Ingram  Street.  It  was  built  in  1829,  at  a 
cost  of  £50,000,  in  the  tiorid  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 
The  News  Room  is  130  feet  long  by  60  broad,  with  a  richly 
ornamented  arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted  Corinthian 
columns.  On  the  pavement  in  front  is  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti, 
haviugbionze  alto-reliefs  on  the  pedestal  of  his  principal  battles. 
This  statue  was  erected  by  private  subscription,  and  cost 
i'10,000. 

The  Broomielaw  or  Harbour  is  a  noble  basin,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  fifty  acres.  It  is  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  splendid  range 
of  quays  and  sheds,  thronged  with  vessels  of  every  description, 
from  the  largest  ludiaman  to  the  smallest  coasting  craft,  while 
steam  vessels  are  to  be  seen  at  all  hours  discharging  or  receiv- 
ing crowds  of  passengers,  or  threading  their  way  through  the 
harbour,  in  the  midst  of  buoys,  ferryboats,  and  dredging  ma- 
chines. The  harbour  is,  in  reality,  the  greatest  work  connected 
with  modern  Glasgow.  It  is  at  once  the  product  of  its  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  the  source  of  much  of  its  prosperity. 
Where  these  ponderous  ships  are  now  ranged  three  or  four 
abreast,  men  still  living,  and  little,  indeed,  past  the  prime  of 
life,  have  waded  across  from  green  bank  to  green  bank  in  their 
boyhood.  Within  little  more  than  half  a  century,  the  river  at 
this  place  has  been  doubled  or  trebled  in  width,  while  in  depth 
it  has  been  increased  from  3^  feet  at  full  tide,  to  about  20  feet. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  harbour  was  only  730  feet  long  on  one 
side  ;  it  is  now  some  7000  feet,  and  this,  too,  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  Bridge  here  crosses  the  river,  is 
faced  with  Aberdeen  granite,  and  consists  of  seven  arches, 
extending  altogether  to  500  feet  in  length,  and  GO  feet  wide, 
being  seven  feet  wider  than  London  Bridge.  The  view  from  it 
is  very  striking  and  animated. 

The  Green  is  the  old  Public  Park  of  Glasgow,  and  is  the 
common  property  of  the  inhabitants.  It  extends  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  to  the  east  of  the  Broomielaw,  and  is 
diversified  with  walks,  some  of  which  are  shaded  by  rows  of 
trees,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  carriage-drive  about  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  An  obelisk,  143  feet  in  height, 
is  here  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nelson.     When  the  tide  is  at 
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its  full  the  Clyde  appears  at  this  point  to  groat  advantage,  and 
the  landscape  includes  the  various  bridges  in  the  distance,  and 
long  ranges  of  buildings,  public  and  private,  on  the  opposite 
banks,  connected  here  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge  On 
the  south  side  clusters  of  tall  chimney-stalks  indicate  the 
locale  of  some  of  the  largest  spinning  and  weaving  factories  in 
the  city.  The  same  appearances  are  beheld  to  the  north-east, 
while  on  the  south  and  south-east  are  seen,  at  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, the  slopes  of  the  Cathkin  Braes,  adorned  with  plantations 
and  gentlemen's  seats,  amongst  which  may  be  distinguished 
Castlemilk,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  said,  and  with  pro- 
bability, to  have  lodged  on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Langside.  From  a  rock,  still  called  the  •'  Queen's  Seat,"  on 
the  top  of  Cathkin  Hill,  not  far  from  the  Castle,  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess  witnessed  the  defeat  of  her  army,  and  the  ruin 
of  her  hopes.  To  the  right  are  the  Court  Houses  and  Jail,  and 
in  front  of  which  public  executions  now  take  place.  The 
annual  Glasgow  Fair  is  likewise  held  in  this  area  in  the  mouth 
of  July.  To  the  south  of  the  Court  Houses  the  Clyde  is 
crossed  by  Hutcheson's  Bridge,  a  modern  structure,  of  no  pre- 
tensions to  elegance. 

Argyle  Street  is  the  principal  street  of  Glasgow.  At  its 
eastern  extremities  it  bears  the  names  first  of  the  Trongate,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Gallowgate.  Taken  in  its  whole  extent  from 
east  to  west,  it  exhibits  a  continuous  line  of  at  least  three 
miles  in  length,  through  which  the  stream  of  human  existence 
Hows  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  seasons,  with  undimi- 
nished volume.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  buildings  is 
plain,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  plan  or  uniformity  of 
arrangement.  A  few  ancient  tenements,  with  narrow  pointed 
gables  and  steep  roofs,  here  and  there  attract  the  eye,  and  foriu 
a  contrast  to  the  modern  elegance  of  the  shops  below.  .\t 
the  Trongate,  the  Tron  Steeple,  a  somewhat  stunted,  but 
venerable-looking  spire,  projects  nearly  the  whole  breadth  «t 
the  pavement  on  the  right.  Right  opposite  is  a  tasteful  edifice 
in  the  Flemish  or  Scottish  mediixjval  style,  just  erected  for  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank's  east-end  branch  office.  A  little  farther 
on  is  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  forming  a  centre,  whence  various 
other  streets,  including  the  High  Street,  the  Gallowgate,  Lon- 
don Street,  and  the  Saltmarket,  diverge.     There  is  placed  here 
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an  equestrian  statue  of  William   the  Third,  of  no  great  merit 
as  a  work  of  art  ;  the  Tontine,  with  a  piazza  under  it,  extends 


in  front.  It  contains  a  larc;e  i<'ews  Room,  formerly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Coffee- Room,  and  which,  previously  to 
the  erection  of  the  New  Exchange  in  Queen  Street,  was  the 
great  focus  of  business  and  politics.  The  ancient  jail  of  the 
hurgh,  and  old  Court  houses,  in  front  of  which  criminals  were 
formerly  executed,  stood  exactly  at  the  corner  of  the  High  Street 
and  Trongate — a  site  now  occupied  by  a  heavy,  tastless  pile  of 
shops  and  warehouses.     The  Town-IIall,  however,  remains — in 
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which  are  portraits  of  some  of  the  Scottish  and  English  sove- 
reigns, besides  a  marble  statue  of  William  Pitt,  by  Chantrey. 
The  Cross  Steeple,  too,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  civic  splendour 
of  this  part  of  the  city,  and  in  itself  an  interesting  object,  still 
survives. 

The  High  Street  is  the  backbone  of  the  skeleton  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  St.  ISlungo.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  the  dingy 
row  are  venerable  from  their  antiquity  ;  but  the  presence  of 
new  ones  on  every  side  indicates  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  ancient  characteristics.  On  every  side  numerous 
closes  or  narroAv  lanes  appear,  teeming  with  population,  and 
alive  with  the  hum  and  stir  of  active  life.  They  are  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  the  lower  classes,  and,  in  many  of  them,  as 
well  as  in  those  in  the  Saltmarket  and  Bridgegate,  the  inmates 
are  densely  wedged  together.  This  circumstance,  co-operating 
with  other  fatal  causes,  has  tended  to  foster  the  elements  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  to  lower  considerably  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  in  Glasgow. 

After  passing  Duke  Street,  the  High  Street  becomes  rather 
steep  and  narrow,  with  a  considerable  curve,  and  is  called  the 
"  Bell  of  the  Brae."  Here,  in  the  year  1300,  a  severe  action 
took  place  betwixt  the  English  and  Scots  ;  the  former  com- 
manded by  Percy  and  Bishop  Beik,  and  the  latter  by  the  Scot- 
tish champion — Wallace.  The  English  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  their  commander.  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  this  part  of  the  street  contained  the  oldest  and  most 
curious  looking  buildings  in  the  city,  but  almost  the  whole  of 
these  have  been  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  others  of  the 
most  ordinary  character.  At  the  top  of  this  ascent,  on  the 
right,  is  the  Drygate,  and  on  the  left  the  Rottenrow  ;  both  of 
them  very  old  streets.  This  is  indeed  the  most  ancient  part  of 
the  city,  though  very  few  buildings  of  any  antiquity,  and  still 
fewer  of  note,  remain  to  prove  its  claim  to  this  distinction. 
Along  the  southern  side  of  the  Rottenrow  stood,  in  former 
times,  the  manses  or  manor-houses  of  the  prebends  attached  to 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  here  situated. 

The  Saltmarket  is  not  now,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  the  domicile  of  provosts,  bailies,  and  other  civic 
dignitaries,  but  occupied  with  a  busy  population  of  inferior 
shopkeepers  and  tradespeople.     The  lower  part,  and  some  por- 
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tions  of  the  neighbourhood,  form  the  Monmouth  Street  and 
Rag  Fair  of  Glasgow.  On  the  left  is  St.  Andrew's  Square,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  area  is  occupied  by  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
one  of  the  largest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  finest  church  in 
the  city.  On  the  right  is  the  Bridgegate.  Eighty  years  ago 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  most  respectable  classes  of  citizens,  and 
contains  several  old  buildings  of  some  historical  note,  whose 
appearance  tells  a  tale  of  other  times.  In  one  of  these,  Silver- 
craig's  House,  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  lodged  when  in  Glas- 
gow. Many  other  ancient  tenements  in  this  street  have  long 
since  fallen  victims  to  the  progress  of  time  and  improvement. 
Numerous  lanes  or  closes  run  off  from  it  on  either  side,  inha- 
bited by  a  dense  and  rather  turbulent  population  of  the  poor- 
est classes,  principally  Irish,  whose  squalid  character  does  not 
invite  a  lengthened  scrutiny  of  these  remnants  of  antiquity. 

The  Stockwell,  opposite  Glassford  Street,  and  running  to 
the  right  towards  the  river,  is  another  of  the  oldest  streets  in 
the  city.  A  few  ancient  tenements  still  show  their  quaint  and 
venerable  fronts  here,  but  the  remorseless  march  of  improve- 
ment has  recently  swept  away  some  of  the  finest.  Sixty  years 
ago  this  was  a  street  of  great  importance,  and  formed  the 
principal  approach  from  the  south,  by  the  old  bridge  of 
Glasgow.  The  original  structure,  which  was  built  by  Bishop 
Rae  in  1.345,  was  the  first  stone  bridge  erected  in  Glasgow, 
and  for  four  hundred  years  formed  the  great  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  south-west  parts  of  Scotland.  Having 
undergone,  however,  repeated  enlargements  to  adapt  it  to  the 
increasing  traffic,  it  was  at  length  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site 
the  Victoria  Bridge  of  five  arches,  faced  with  white  granite,  and 
having  a  roadway  sixty  feet  wide,  has  been  erected.  Midway 
lietween  this  and  the  Glasgow  Bridge,  the  river  is  crossed  by 
a  suspension  bridge  for  foot  passengers. 

George  Square,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway,  is  one  of  the  most  central  places,  and  one  of 
the  largest  squares  in  the  city.  Of  the  several  monuments 
that  adorn  the  centre,  the  first  which  strikes  the  eye  is  Sir 
"Walter  Scott's,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  square  in 
the  form  of  a  Grecian  Doric  column,  about  eighty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  great  minstrel  on  the 
top.     The  figure  is  half  enveloped  in  a  shepherd's  plaid  ;  and 
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the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  characterised  by  tliat  air 
of  bonhomie  and  shrewd  sense  which  distinguished  that  illus- 
trious individual.  Directly  in  front  of  Sir  Walter's  pillar, 
facing  South  Hanover  Street  (opposite  the  new  J'ost-OfEce), 
there  is  a  pedestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  by  Flaxman,  of  the 
lamented  Sir  John  IMoore,  who  was  a  native  of  Glasgow.  To 
the  right  of  Sir  John  Moore's  statue,  in  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  square,  is  Chantrey's  bronze  figure  of  James  Watt 
in  a  sitting  posture.  In  this  square  it  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  now  in  course  of  completion 
m  the  studio  of  Mr.  Mossman. 

Buchanan  Street,  at  the  back  of  the  Exchange,  and  running 
from  Argyle  Street,  is  the  Regent  Street  of  Glasgow,  and  is 
filled  with  elegant  shops  and  warehouses.  In  St.  Vincent 
Place,  opposite  the  Western  Club  House,  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Marochetti,  erected  to  commemo- 
rate her  Majesty's  visit  to  Glasgow  in  1849. 

Sauchiehall  Street,  the  Oxford  Street  of  Glasgow,  and 
avenue  to  the  west  end  portion  of  the  town,  is  lined  with 
fashionable  shops  and  elegant  dwelling-houses.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  a  quiet  narrow  suburban  road,  with  hedges 
on  each  side  ;  but  now  the  traffic  is  almost  unceasing.  In 
this  street  is  situated  the  M'Lellan  Gallery,  an  elegant  suite 
of  rooms,  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  ancient  paint- 
ings, bequeathed,  under  certain  contingencies,  to  the  public  of 
Glasgow,  by  the  late  Archibald  ]\PLellan,  Esq.  At  Charing 
Cross,  a  pedestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  James  Oswald, 
M.P.  for  Glasgow,  has  recently  been  erected.  As  the  tourist 
proceeds,  he  finds,  on  the  left,  various  handsome  streets,  opening 
into  it  from  the  south,  forming  part  of  the  new  town,  and 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

Bath  Street. — In  this  street,  which  runs  parallel  with 
Sauchiehall  Street,  is  situated  the  Scottish  Exhibition  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  recently  established  by  a  number  of  the 
leading  architects  of  Glasgow. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Sauchiehall  Street  (popularly 
called  the  n-est  end),  are  Woodside  Crescent,  Claremont  Ter- 
race, Woodland's  Terrace,  etc.,  the  residences  of  the  local 
aristocracy — the  palaces,  in  fact,  of  the  merchant  yirinces  of 
the  west.     The  highly  picturesque  lands  of  Woodlands  and 
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Kelvin  Grove,  occupying  the  east  bank  of  the  Kelvin,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^^100,000, 
to  form  a  ■west  end  park  for  the  free  use  of  the  public.  This 
place  of  recreation  has  now  been  beautifully  laid  out  from 
designs  by  8ir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  is  named  "  Kelvin  Grove." 

The  Botanic  Gardens  there  are  situated  at  Great  Western 
Road,  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  occupy  a  site  along 
the  banks  of  the  Kelvin.  Of  foreign  plants  there  is  here  a 
very  complete  collection,  and  the  grounds  are  beautifully  laid 
out.  The  Observatory,  presided  over  by  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  Glasgow  University,  occupies  a  lofty  emi- 
nence south  of  the  Gardens.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gardens,  and  in  the  same  line  of  street,  several  very  handsome 
rows  of  dwelling-houses  have  recently  been  erected.  Of  these 
Buckingham  Terrace,  on  the  town  side  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 

Blythswood  Square,  the  buildings  of  which,  from  their 
lofty  position  and  elegant  exterior,  form  one  of  the  finest  aud 
most  prominent  objects  to  the  stranger  approaching  Glasgow 
from  the  west.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  square  is  an 
Episcopal  church,  called  St.  Jude's,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture.  The  view  from  Blythswood  Square  to  the  south 
and  west  is  very  fine  ;  but  on  the  north  it  is  intercepted  by 
the  more  commanding  ridge  of  Garnet  Hill. 

The  portion  of  the  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde 
comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000,  located  in  Hutcheson- 
town,  Lauriston,  Tradeston,  and  Kingston,  mostly  in  the  barony 
of  Gorbals.  Prior  to  1846,  Gorbals  had  a  council,  magistracy, 
and  police  jurisdiction  of  its  own  ;  bui  in  that  year  an  act  was 
passed,  extending  the  municipality  of  Glasgow  over  the  suburbs, 
and  amalgamating  the  whole  under  one  management.  In 
Hutchesontown,  which  stretches  eastward,  huge  clusters  of 
cotton  factories  have  sprung  up  ;  but  in  other  directions, 
numerous  spacious  streets  evince  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
in  substantial  wealth  and  comfort.  Portland  Street,  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  contains  the  new  Baronial  Hall  in 
connection  with  the  Police  Buildings. 

The  Joint  Terminus  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
and  Greenock  Railways,  a  heavy  and  sombre  edifice,  will  be 
observed    immediately   on   crossing   the  Broomielaw  Bridge, 
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Half  a  mile  south  is  the  basin  of  the  Johnston  and  Taisley 
Canal,  now  used  only  for  goods  traffic. 

The  south  side  station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  whence 
trains  depart  to  Bothwell  and  Hamilton,  and  likewise  to  Barr- 
head, is  a  little  way  east  of  this.  In  the  same  locality  are 
Dixon's  iron-works,  having  six  blast-furnaces,  and  malleable 
iron-works  in  connection  with  them.  On  dull  moist  nights 
these  throw  up  a  reflection  in  the  sky  which  is  seen  from  many 
miles  round.  A  considerable  distance  east,  opposite  the  Glas- 
gow Green,  are  the  works  of  Messrs.  S.  Higginbotham  and  Co., 
where  all  the  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
printing,  are  carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale. 
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HAMILTON BOTUWELL  CASTLE LANARK  AND 

FALLS  OF  CLYDE. 

Caledonian  Railway— Glasgow  and  Hamilton  Sfction. 

Several  trains  daily  each  way.     Omnibus  in  connection  starts  from  30  Queen  Street 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  train  ;  fares,  Id.  and  '-'d. 

This  tour  may  be  conveniently  made  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  line  to  Hamilton, 
or,  to  save  time,  the  tourist  can  leave  the  train  at  Biunlyre  Station,  from  which  he 
viay  proceed  on  foot  by  the  new  suspension-bridge  over  the  Clyde,  to  Bothwell  Castle, 
Bothwell  Bridge,  and  Hamilton  Palace;  or  by  Walker's  Omnibus,  from  the  Horse 
Repository,  West  Nile  Street,  or  the  office,  119  London  Street— Glasgow  to  Bothwell 
four  times  a  day  in  summer,  and  twice  in  winter.  By  the  'bus  the  totirist  can  be 
dropped  at  the  gateway  to  Bothwell  Castle.  Another  route  is  by  the  Caledonian 
ICtiilicay,  south  side  station,  to  Uddingstone,  within  a  short  distance  of  Bothwell 
Castle.  Leaving  the  Castle  for  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  tourist  tinds  there  a  gateway 
admitting  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  grounds,  through  which  he  may  walk  for  about 
two  iriles,  and,  crossing  tlie  Clyde,  reach  Motherwell  Station,  on  the  main  line,  IG 
miles  from  Glasgow.  From  thence  he  is  carried  on  by  Carluke  to  Lanark,  29  miles 
from  Glasgow.  From  Lanark—after  visiting  the  Falls  of  Clyde— he  may  proceed  by 
railway  to  Edinburi;!!,  to  Glasgow,  or  to  Carlisle. 

The  Falls  may  also  be  conveniently  visited  from  Edinburgh,  taking  the  Caledonian 
Railway  to  Lanark  (30  miles),  and  afterwards  either  returning  to  Edinburgh,  or 
reversing  the  route  as  described. 

Leaving  Glasgow  by  railway,  the  train  proceeds  eastward 
by  Rutherglen,  Cambuslang,  and  Elan  tyre  to  Hamilton.  The 
tourist  may  halt  for  an  hour  at  Cambuslang  for  a  walk  to  the 
top  of  the  curious  basaltic  hill  of  Dechmont  (the  fort  of  peace), 
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600  feet  higb.  On  its  summit  the  Beltane  or  May  day  fires,  in 
honour  of  the  suu,  were  kindled.  Large  quantities  of  charcoal, 
and  the  remains  of  a  strongly  built  round  tovrer,  24  feet  dia- 
meter, were  lately  found  buried  under  the  soil.  From  the  top 
of  Dechmont  there  is  a  view  on  clear  days  of  Glasgow  and 
Strath  Clyde — one  of  the  most  crowded  with  life  and  business 
in  Scotland,  environed  with  lofty  hills  of  picturesque  outline. 
Towards  the  SE.  are  Tinto,  the  Tweeddale,  and  Pentland  Hills, 
and  to  the  NW.,  Benlomond  and  the  hills  of  Cowal  and 
Breadalbane,  including  the  snow-capped  Ben  Loe.  Near  at 
hand,  in  the  vale  below,  are  a  thousand  tall  chimney  stalks, 
St.  Rollox  towering  high  above  the  others. 

At  Blantyre,  the  extensive  cotton  spinning,  weaving  and 
dyeing  mills,  established  in  1785  by  the  energetic  merchant 
jjreacher  David  Dale,  deserve  notice,  not  only  for  their  having 
all  the  latest  improvements,  but  also  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  village  and  grounds  attached  to  the  works  are  kept. 
The  cheerful,  tidy,  healthy  aspect  of  the  work  people  shows 
the  immense  advantages,  to  them  at  least,  of  such  large  mills 
being  planted  in  the  country,  and  in  such  pleasant  spots. 

HAMILTON. 

Population,  9260. 

[Inns: — King's  .\rms;  Commercial;  Bruce  Arms;  Hamilton  Anns] 

Omnibus  to  Railway  Station  every  train  ;  Tares  2d.  and  lid.     Omnibus  six 

times  daily  to  Motherwell ;  I'ai-es  4d.  and  3d. 

Hamilton  is  the  capital  of  the  middle  ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  a  parliamentary  burgh,  with  SCO  electors.  The  staple 
trades  are — weaving  (silks  and  gauze),  and  tambouring  (lace 
falls,  etc.)  The  weavers  arc  one  half  fewer  than  fifty-eight 
years  ago,  and  their  shops  turned  into  dwelling-houses.  A  num- 
ber of  coal  and  iron  mining  villages  are  springing  up  in  the 
vicinity,  adding  largely  to  the  trade  of  the  town  ;  and  although 
at  night  the  horizon  round  Hamilton  is  lighted  up  by  the 
bright  fires  of  the  various  iron  works,  they  are  sufficiently 
distant  not  to  aflect  its  atmosphere  or  vicinity.  The  parish 
is  made  picturesque  by  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Avon,  and  nine 
tributary  streams,  creating  deep  tree-feathered  glens,  also  by 
its  abundant  fruit  trees,  and  gardens  ;  but  its  chief  attractions 
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are  Hamilton  Palace,  i)arks  and  forests,  Cadzow  Castle  and 
Olen,  Barncluth  and  Cliatelherault,  to  all  of  which  (except  the 
interior  of  the  palace),  admission  can  be  easily  got.  The  jiark 
near  the  palace  will  .'shortly  he  enlar<rcd  hy  the  removal  of  the 
old  town,  already  nearly  all  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. In  the  old  town  is  a  spot  called  Queenzie  Neuk,  where 
Queen  Mary  rested  on  her  journey  to  Langside.  At  the 
"  King's  Head,"  now  removed,  Cromwell  lodged  during  his 
raid  on  Scotland,  and  in  "  Sarah  Jean's  Close,"  General  Lam- 
bert was  made  prisoner  by  the  Laird  of  Ralston's  Dragoons. 
The  old  steeple  and  pillory  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
The  Moat  Hill,  the  old  runic  cross,  and  the  carved  gateway  in 
the  palace  parks,  are  relics  of  the  Hamilton  of  old  times,  long 
since  removed.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Cadzow,  and  the  opening  of 
Cadzow  Street.  Water  is  being  introduced  at  a  cost  of  X' 10,000. 
The  town  is  a  military  depot  with  large  horse  and  foot  barracks 
in  course  of  being  much  improved.  At  the  annual  review  of 
the  yeomanry  (Queen's  Own),  there  are  races  in  the  low  parks. 

Of  late  years,  PL-imilton  has  become  to  Glasgow  what  Rich- 
mond is  to  London — a  favourite  place  of  residence,  with  cheap 
and  easy  access  to  the  city  all  the  year  round  —  first  class 
tickets  being  given  to  certain  new  houses  at  £1  :  10s.  a  year,  or 
less  than  6d.  a  day.  Hence  the  erection  of  a  great  number  of 
new  villas,  of  boarding  establishments  and  seminaries,  for  which 
the  place  has  a  high  character,  and  is  well  adapted.  The  feu- 
ing  schemes  are  numerous  and  well  contrived,  and  Hamilton  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  genteel  suburb  of  Glasgow.  * 

Hamilton  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  stands 
on  a  plain  between  the  town  and  the  river,  to  the  left  of  the 
railway  station.  The  old  Palace  of  Hamilton  was  a  plain 
edifice,  walled  off  a  brief  distance  from  the  main  street  of  the 
Netherton,  and  the  most  ancient  part,  erected  in  1591,  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  Palace.  The  front  of  the 
new  Palace  is  a  specimen  of  the  enriched  Corinthian  order, 
with  projecting  pillared  portico,  after  the  style  of  the  Temple 
of  .Juj)itcr  Stator  at  Rome.  The  length  of  this  noble  facade  is 
2G4,  and  its  height  GO  feet.     The  portico  has  two  rows  of  six 

*  For  further  particulnrs  regarding  Hamilton  and  its  environs,  see  Mr.  ^luir's 
excellent  handbook. 
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columns,  each  25  feet  high,  and  fully  10  feet  span,  formed  of  a 
solid  block  of  stone,  quarried  in  Dalserf ;  each  of  which 
required  to  be  drawn  by  30  horses.  The  portico  gives  access  to 
a  noble  entrance  hall,  and  the  princely  state  apartments. 

The  Palace,  which  contains  a  number  of  the  costliest  works  of  art 
and  vertu,  is  only  shown  to  well-introduced  visitors.  Obtaining  access 
by  the  old  front,  the  spacious  Egyptian  hall,  with  its  baronial  fireplace, 
is  first  entered ;  then  the  old  dining-room,  containing  portraits  of  the 
late  Duke  by  M'Nee— of  the  imfortunate  marquis  who  was  beheaded, 
and  other  family  portraits.  The  Duchess'  staircase,  in  blue  stone,  with 
lantern  roof,  is  next  approached.  Here  are  portraits  by  Patrick  Park ; 
statues  of  Minerva,  Venus,  etc.  The  music  room  is  richly  and  fitly  fur- 
nished ;  and  the  Dowager  Duchess'  apartments  are  finished  in  gold  and 
colours.  The  Princess  Duchess'  rooms,immediatel3'above,  are  splendidly 
decorated  and  enriched.  The  picture  gallery  is  a  noble  apartment,  120 
feet  by  20,  and  20  feet  high.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  late  Duke's  ambas- 
sadorial throne,  placed  between  two  porphyry  busts  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberias.  At  the  other  end,  is  an  imposing  door-piece  of  black  marble, 
the  pediment  supported  by  columns  of  green  porphyry  of  great  value. 
On  the  walls  are  portraits  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  of  the 
late  Duke  in  his  state  robes,  the  beautiful  Duchess  Anne  (afterwards  of 
Argyle),*  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  a  long  series  of  family  likenesses ; 
also  the  celebrated  painting  by  Rubens  of  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions. 
The  tribune,  with  its  exquisitely  enriched  lantern  roof,  100  feet  high,  and 
hanging  gallery,  is  used  as  an  assembly  room,  and  has  doors  leading 
to  all  the  principal  apartments.  It  contains  busts  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine,  the  late  and  present  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  others.  After 
passing  through  the  old  state  rooms,  profusely  hung  with  paintings, 
and  filled  with  cabinets  of  rare  value,  the  Beckford  Library,  in  the  form 
of  a  T>  is  entered  by  the  old  oak  staircase.  Tiic  new  dining-room,  library, 
sitting-room,  grand  entrance  haU,  black  marble  staircase,  are  successively 
passed,  before  we  enter  the  new  state  rooms,  sometimes  occupied  by 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  etc.  These 
rooms  are  lightly  and  luxuriantly  furnished,  the  walls  hung  with  tapestry 
of  rare  workmanship.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Palace,  is  a  gift  to  the  Princess  Maiie  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  of 
France,  in  the  shape  of  a  round  table  of  Sevres  china,  exquisitely  painted 
—  on  the  gold  rim  of  which  is  engraved,  "  Offert  a  hi  Madame  La  Duchesse 
de   Hamilton,  pur  sa  JSlajesU  IJ Imperatrice  Eugenie — Sevres  le  4  Avril, 

*  There  are  frequent  portraits  of  this  Queen  of  Beauty.  Horace  "Walpole  tells  us 
of  the  extraordinary  sensation  caused  by  her  charms, — the  crush  at  court  and  at 
the  theatres,  and  tlie  crowds  that  stayed  up  all  night  at  country  towns  to  see  her 
enter  her  carriage  in  the  morning.  A  shoemaker  made  2^  guineas  by  showing  a  shoe 
he  was  making  fur  her. 
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1853."  Among  the  cabinets  are  one  presented  by  the  hite  Emperor  of 
Russia— tlie  travelling  chest  of  Napoleon— the  cabinet  and  jewel  case 
of  I^Iary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  others,  of  green  malachite,  etc.,  enriched 
with  mosaic  or  inlaid  paintings,  and  with  pebbles,  gems,  etc.  Exqui- 
sitely carved  panels,  buhl  furniture,  ormolu  clocks,  antique  vases  and 
marble  tables,  adorn  the  rooms.  Scagliola  pillars,  tripod  vases,  and  a 
vast  marble  slab,  bearing  the  statue  of  the  Laocoon,  a  portrait  of 
Napoleon  by  David,  etc.,  enricii  the  new  dining-room.  Among  the  more 
famous  pictures  in  the  Palace  by  the  great  masters,  besides  Daniel  in  the 
Den  of  Lions  by  Kubens,  are  the  Entombment  of  Christ  by  I'oussin ; 
the  Ascension  by  Georgione ;  the  JIadonna  of  Corregio ;  tlie  Miser  of 
Q.  Matsys ;  a  Stag-hunt  by  Sneyder ;  a  Laughing  Boy  by  Da  Vinci ; 
Portraits"  by  Vandyke,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  and  M'Nee ;  Landscapes  by 
Salvator  l!osa ;  and  miscellaneous  pieces  by  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Guido, 
Carlo  Dolce,  the  Carracci,  Spagnoletti,  etc.  Catalogues  lie  in  each  room  ; 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  has  been  altered.  The  pictures 
consist  of  about  2000  pieces,  and  there  are  said  to  be  £lo,OuO  worth  of 
rare  prints.  Of  the  cabinets,  some  are  vorth  £15,000  ;  and  a  single  table 
is  valued  at  X-IOOO.  The  plate,  including  a  splendid  gold  set,  is  valued 
at  £50,000.  There  is  an  exquisite  gold  tea-service— a  gift  to  the  present 
Duchess.  The  carabine  with  which  Buthwellhaugh  shot  the  Regent 
Murray  is  also  in  tlie  Palace ;  so  is  the  ring  given  by  Queen  Mary  to 
Lord  John  Hamilton.  There  is  also  an  original  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Rothwell  Bridge. 

The  Mausoleum,  a  structure  of  the  most  superb  description,  resembles 
in  general  design  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  (now 
tlie  Castello  di  St.  Angelo).  It  consists  of  a  circular  mass  of  building, 
springing  from  a  square  basement,  and  enclosing  a  richly  decorated 
chapel,  under  the  tioor  of  which  are  the  vaults,  arranged  according  to 
the  fashion  of  a  catacomb.  Terraced  stairs  lead  on  either  hand  fidm  the 
low  ground,  on  the  river  front,  to  an  external  platform,  on  which  the 
colossal  Lions,  by  A.  II.  Ritchie,  have  been  placed.  Below,  on  the  rustic 
basement,  above  the  portals  to  the  vaults,  are  effigies  of  Life,  Death,  and 
Eternity,  each  iiersonified  by  a  human  visage.  The  interior  of  the  chapel 
is  octagonal.  The  first  or  lower  cour.-e  has  four  deep  alcoves  or  recesses, 
alternated  by  four  flat  ones.  The  second  a  series  of  shields,  with  cherubs 
and  pious  scrolls.  The  third,  and  upper  course,  contains  a  series  of  niches 
for  statues,  separated  by  twin  Doric  pilasters.  Other  enrichments  follow 
as  the  dome  narrows  to  a  circular  opening,  covered  by  an  immense  con- 
cave glass  roof,  which  lights  the  whole  chapel.  On  a  plain  slab  outside, 
on  the  circular  part  of  the  tower,  above  the  chapel  door,  is  the  following 
inscription: — hoc  monumkxtum  sidi  et  suis  PixsruuKxnu.M  curavit 
AT.r.x.VNDUK  DUX  HAMii.TONii  DiiciMUS.  The  chapel  floor  is  marble 
mosaic  of  an  elaborate  description.  The  architect  of  this  magnilicent 
structure  was  Mr.  David  Bryct>,  R.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh. 
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Chatelherault,  an  ancient  chateau  or  summer  palace,  is  finely  situated 
on  a  CMinmanding  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  opposite  the 
ruins  of  Cadzow  Castle.  The  walls  of  the  chief  apartments  exhibit 
exquisite  specimens  of  French  decorative  art,  of  the  era  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  in  wood-carving  and  stucco.  The  lightness,  delicacy,  and  elegance, 
of  these  plaster  pictures,  consisting  of  scenes  of  rural  life,  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  mythological  figures,  are  exceedingly  pleasing.  The  prin- 
cipal gamekeeper  occupies  part  of  the  chateau,  which,  with  its  turret- 
and  extended  front,  looks  much  more  spacious  than  it  really  is. 

Cadzow  Castle,  hid  in  wood,  darkened  bj-  \vj  and  creeping  shrubs, 
occupies  a  romantic  site  overhanging  the  brawling  Avon.  The  keep, 
with  the  fosse,  a  narrow  bridge,  and  a  well,  several  vaults,  and  the  walls 

of  a  chapfl,  are  all  that  now  exist. 
Near  it  is  the  noble  chase,  with  its 
ancient  oaks,  the  ren.ains  of  the 
Caledonian  Forest,  which  anciently 
stretched  fiom  sea  to  sea.  Some  of 
these  trees  are  25  feet  in  girth,  and 
one  measures  3G.  They  are  old 
enough  tu  have  witnessed  the  Dru- 
idical  rites.  About  fourscore — the 
remnant  of  the  breed  of  Scottish 
wild  cattle  —  still  browse  in  this 
forest ;  and  their  bulls  maintain 
their  old  characer  of  ferocity. 
Sir  ^Yalter  Scott  has  made  Cadzow  Castle  the  subject  of  a  ballad 
the  perusal  of  which  may  gratify  the  lover  of  poetrj'  and  of  historical 
recollections.* 

The  banks  of  the  South  Calder,  which  lie  at  no  great  distance  from 
Hamilton,  are  adorned  with  a  number  of  scats,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  Dalziel  House  (Hamilton),  built  1G49,  with  curious  peel  tower, 
etc.,  in  the  old  Scotch  baninial  style;  Wi^haw  House  (Lord  Belhaven), 
a  castellated  structure;  Coltness  (H.  Houldsworth,  Esq.);  Allaiiton  (Sir 
H.  .J.  S.  Steuart,  Bart);  Cleland  (Lord  Stair);  Caitin  (K.  Steuart,  Esq.); 
(Jrbiston  (Mrs.  Douglas).  Tiie  Rotten  CalJer,  parish  of  lilantyre,  has 
also  fine  seats  and  scenery ;  the  most  remarkable  is  Calderwood  Castle 
(Sir  W.  A.  JIaxwell),  worthy  of  a  visit  for  the  variety  and  picturesque 
character  of  its  walks  and  grounds.  The  glen  and  stream,  the  cliffs 
feathered  with  trees,  moss,  and  ivj';  the  broken  rocks  and  waterfalls 
being  all  turned  to  the  best  account.  On  the  North  Calder  is  Woodhall 
(\V.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.)  On  the  Avon,  Fairholm  (J.  Hamilton,  Esq.) 
At  Strathaveu  is  the  fine  old  castle  Avondale  in  ruins,  where  the  good 
Duchess  Anue  Hamilton  found  shelter.      In  this  parish  is  Drumclog, 

*  Sec  Scott's  Poetry,  nuihor's  edition,  p.  W5. 
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where  the  Covenanters  defeated  Graham  of'Clavfrhoiise,  1st  June  1G79. 
An  annual  sermon  is  still  preached  on  the  field  of  battle  on  1st  June. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  are  the  Castle  of  Darngaber—  the  Tumulus 
of  Meikle  Karnock— the  Cromlech  or  C'ruiket  Stone,  near  (Quarter— and 
the  clipped  terraced  gardens  of  IJarncluitli  (in  the  Dutch  style).  These 
gardens  were  constructed  by  John  Hamilton,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  about  1 J83,  and  are  now  the  property  of  Lady  Kuthven. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Clyde  two  miles  north 
of  Hamilton,  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  which  took 
place  in  1679,  between  the  Royal  forces,  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  the  Covenanters.  The  Royal  army  moved 
towards  Hamilton,  and  reached  Bothwell-moor  on  the  22d  of 
June.  The  insurgents  were  encamped  chiefly  in  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  park,  along  the  Clyde,  which  separated  the  two 
armies.  Bothwell  Bridge  was  then  long  and  narrow,  having  a 
portal  in  the  middle,  with  gates,  which  the  Covenanters  shut 
and  barricadoed  with  stones  and  loads  of  timber.  This  impor- 
tant post  was  defended  by  300  of  their  best  men,  under  Hack- 
ston  of  Rathillet  and  Hall  of  Haughhead. 

The  more  moilerate  of  the  insurgents  waited  upon  INIonmouth  to  ofl'er 
terms,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  woidd  interpose  with  his  Majesty 
in  their  behalf,  on  condition  of  their  immediately  dispersing  themselves, 
and  yielding  up  tlieir  arms.  The  Cameronian  party,  however,  would 
accede  to  no  terms  with  an  imcovenanted  king,  and  while  they  were 
debating  ou  the  Duke's  proposal,  liis  field-pieces  were  already  planted  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  to  cover  the  attack  of  the  foot-guards,  who 
were  led  on  by  Lord  Livingf-tono,  to  force  the  bridge.  Here  Hackston 
maintained  his  post  with  zeal  and  courage,  nor  was  it  until  all  his  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  and  every  support  denied  him  by  the  general,  that 
he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  important  pass.  When  his  party  were 
drawn  back,  the  Duke's  army,  with  their  cannon  in  front,  slowly  defiled 
along  the  bridge,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  as  they  came  over  the  river. 
The  Duke  commanded  the  foot,  and  Claverhouse  the  cavalry.  It  would 
seem  that  these  movements  could  not  have  been  performed  without  at 
least  some  loss,  had  the  enemy  been  serious  in  opposing  them.  But  the 
insurgents  were  otherwise  employed.  With  the  strangest  delusion  that 
ever  fell  upon  devoted  beings,  they  chose  these  precious  moments  to 
cashier  their  ofBceri?,  and  elect  others  in  their  room.  In  this  important 
operation  they  were  at  length  disturbed  by  the  Duke's  cannon,  at  the  vcrj- 
first  discharge  of  which,  the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  wheeled  and  rode 
olf,  breaking  and  tranipling  down  tlie  ranks  of  the  infantry  in  their  Hight. 
Monmouth  hunianelv  issued  orders  to  stop  tlie  eti'usiun  of  blood,  but 
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Clavcrhouse,  burning  to  avelige  his  defeat,  and  the  death  of  his  cornet 
and  kinsman  at  Drumclog,  made  great  slaughter  among  the  fugitives,  of 
whom  400  were  slain.*  Many  of  the  fugitives  found  shelter  in  the  wooded 
parks  around  Hamilton  Palace. 

Great  changes  have  now  been  made  on  the  scene  of  the  engagement. 
The  gateway,  gate,  and  house  of  the  bridge-ward  were  long  ago  removed. 
The  original  breadth  of  the  liridge  was  twelve  feet ;  but,  in  1826,  twenty- 
two  feet  were  added  to  its  breadth,  the  hollow  which  once  lay  at  the 
Hamilton  extremity  was  tilled  up,  and  an  alteration  was  also  made  in 
the  road,  at  the  other  end.  The  open  park  in  which  the  Covenanters 
were  posted,  is  now  changed  into  enclosed  fields  and  plantations,  and  the 
moor  upon  which  the  royal  army  advanced  to  the  engagement  is  now  a 
cultivated  and  beautiful  region. 

The  level  grounds,  which  stretch  from  Bothwell  Bridge  along  the 
north-east  bank  of  the  river,  once  formed  the  patrimonial  estate  of 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the  assassin  of  the  Regent  Murray.  The 
site  of  his  house  is  within  100  yards  of  the  present  farm-house  of  Both- 
wellhaugh, and  is  marked  by  a  very  old  gean  tree  (wild  cherry).  The 
estate  was  a  "hawk's-flight"  of  land  granted  for  valour  to  its  first 
possessor.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  farm-house  is  an  old 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Calder. 

A  little  further  on  are  Bothwell  village  and  chuich.  In  the  manse 
Joanna  Baillie  was  born.  The  old  church,  part  of  which  is  still  standing, 
is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Gothic  fabric,  cased  with  a  thin  coating  of 
stone.  "Within  its  walls,  the  unfortunate  Robert  Duke  of  Rothesay,  who 
was  afterwards  starved  to  death  by  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Albany  in 
Falkland  Palace,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl 
of  Douglas. 

Bothwell  C;istle,t  long  the  residence  of  the  Lords  Douglas, 
(although  recently  passed  from  that  family),  is  a  noble  relic 
of  Norman  architecture,  and  consists  of  a  large  oblong  quad- 
rangle, flanked,  towards  the  south,  by  two  huge  circular 
towers,  and  covering  an  area  of  234  feet  in  length,  and  99 
feet  in  breadth.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  are  14  feet  thick, 
and  60  feet  in  height.  The  fosse  can  still  be  traced,  and  so 
can  also  the  flying  buttresses  and  ramparts.  The  chapel  in  the 
east  end  is  recognised  by  the  shafted  windows,  or  rather  part 

•  See  notes  to  the  ballad  of  "  The  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brid-e,"  in  the  Border 
Minstrelsy.  The  reader  may  remember  the  spirited  description  given  of  this  engage- 
ment in  the  novel  of  Old  Mortality. 

+  Toiuists  are  admitted  by  the  principal  gateway  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  11  A.M.  to  4  i-.M.,  and  they  are  expected  to  retire  from  the  grounds  before  li 
o'clock.    No  admission  on  other  davs. 
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of  it,  as  the  font,  altar,  stance,  etc.,  are  in  the  open  space  at  the 
end.  A  stair  (shut  up)  leads  to  the  top  of  the  western  tower. 
A  circular  dungeon,  24  feet  by  12,  called  Wallace's  Beef-barrel, 
is  shown.  Ivy,  wild  roses,  and  the  yellow  wallflower,  adorn 
the  walls.     In  the  poet's  words — 

"  The  tufted  grass  lines  Bothwell's  ancient  hall, 
The  fox  peeps  cautious  from  the  creviced  wall, 
Where  once  proud  Murray,  Clydesdale's  ancient  lord, 
A  mimic  sovereign,  held  the  festal  board." 

The  Clyde  here  makes  a  beautiful  sweep,  and  forms  the  semi- 
circular declivity  celebrated  in  Scottish  song  as  Bothwell  Bank, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  adorned  with  luxuriant  natural 
wood.  A  fog-house  on  the  river's  brink  affords  the  best  view 
of  the  ruins.  In  the  time  of  Sir  William  Wallace  this  ancient 
stronghold  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of 
Bothwell,  who,  with  Lord  William  Douglas,  were  the  first 
noblemen  to  join  the  Scottish  hero  in  the  assertion  of  their 
country's  independence,  and  the  last  to  forsake  him  after  the 
failure  of  his  patriotic  attempt.  After  3Iurray's  outlawry,  his 
estate  of  Bothwell  was  forfeited,  and  conferred  by  Edward  I. 
on  Aylmer  de  Valence,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  com- 
mander of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland.  Bruce  bestowed 
Bothwell  Castle  on  his  brother-in-law  Andrew  Murray.  It 
next  came  into  the  possession  of  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  married  Andrew  Murray's  grand-daughter.  After 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglases  in  1445,  it  was  successively 
possessed  by  the  Crichtons,  John  Ramsay,  a  favourite  of  James 
III.,  and  the  Hepburns,  Earls  of  Bothwell.  And  after  the 
attainder  of  the  infamous  Bothwell  it  reverted  at  length  to  the 
noble  family  of  Douglas.  The  title  of  the  Douglas  family 
became  extinct  in  1857  by  the  death  of  James  the  fourth 
baron  without  issue,  and  the  extensive  estates  have  descended 
to  his  niece  the  Countess  of  Home. 

The  modern  residence  is  a  plain  mansion  standing  on  a 
lawn,  near  the  old  castle.  It  was  built  by  the  young  Earl  of 
Forfar,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  SherifFmuir.  The  priory 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  property  of  Lord  Blantyre, 
but  the  ground  is  held  in  lease  by  the  owner  of  Bothwell  Castle. 
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LANARK  AND  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

From  nainilton  the  tourist  may  reach  Lanark  by  proceed- 
ing to  Motherwell  Station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  two 
miles  distant,  and  there  taking  the  train  ;  or  he  may  pursue 
the  road  up  the  river  side.  If  he  take  the  road,  he  crosses  the 
Avon  half  a  mile  from  Hamilton.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  this,  the  road  strikes  off  the  Carlisle  highway,  and  gra- 
dually descends  towards  the  margin  of  the  river.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Clyde  is  Dalziel  House  (Hamilton,  Esq.), 
surrounded  by  woods.  A  mile  and  a  half  onwards  to  the  left  is 
Cambusnethau  (J.  S.  Lockhart,  Esq.),  a  modern  mansion,  orna- 
mented with  pinnacles  and  tabernacle  work,  and  seated  on  a  lawn, 
shaded  by  lime  and  chestnut  trees.  This  district,  which  has 
earned  the  name  of  "  The  Orchard  of  Scotland,"  or  '•  The  Fruit 
Lands,"  presents  "  one  uninterrupted  series  of  grove,  garden, 
and  orchard — a  billowy  ocean  of  foliage,  waving  in  the  summer 
wind,  and  glowing  under  the  summer  sun."  Nearly  six  miles 
from  Hamilton,  the  Edinburgh  road  to  Ayr  crosses  the  Clyde 
at  Garrion  Bridge,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  seat  of  Lord 
Belhaven's,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  short  way  on  is 
the  village  of  Dalserf,  celebrated  for  its  orchards.  On  the  left 
is  Dalserf  House  (James  Campbell),  and,  on  the  right,  Mill- 
burn  House. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  Brownlee  (Harvie, 
Esq.),  and  more  up  the  Clyde,  the  stately  mansion  of  Mauldslie 
Castle  (James  Hozier,  Esq.),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Hyndford.  A  little  farther  on  are  Milton-Lockhart  (W.  Lock- 
hart,  Esq.,  M.P.),  standing  on  a  promontory  surrounded  by 
sloping  banks  and  gardens  ;  and  Waygateshaw  (Steel,  Esq.), 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  acts  charged  against  Major  Weir  and 
his  sister,  condemned  for  witchcraft  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
About  three  miles  beyond  Dalserf,  the  tourist  crosses  the  river 
Nethan,  at  Nethanfoot.  On  the  right,  a  mile  from  the  junction 
of  the  Nethan  and  the  -Clyde,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Craignethan  or  Draphane,  situated  on  a  promontory  high  above 
the  former  stream. 

Craignethan  appears  to  have  been  a  most  extensive  and 
important  fortress,  and  is  still  in  good  preservation.     It  was 
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built  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  called  tbe  Bastard  of  Arran,  a 
man  noted  for  his  sanguinary  character  in  the  reign  of  James 
v.,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  rancour  of  party  strife  shortly 
after  the  castle  was  built.  Queen  Mary  lodged  in  this  stronghold 
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for  a  few  days,  after  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  Craignethan 
has  long  been  held  as  the  prototype  of  Tillietudlem  of  "  Old 
Mortality,"  although  the  author  merely  instances  it  as  resem- 
bling the  castle  described.  A  short  way  beyond,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  is  Carfin  House  (Anderson,  Esq.),  and  soon 
after  having  passed  the  village  of  Hazelbank  we  enter  the 
plantations  of  Stonebyres  (Colonel  Douglas).  The  channel  of 
the  river  now  becomes  rugged  and  confined,  and  the  banks 
more  precipitous  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  tourist  reaches 
THE  Fall  of  Stonebyres,  the  first  of  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde, 
in  approa-jhing  from  the  west.  The  river  here  makes  three 
distinct  falls,  being  broken  by  two  projecting  rocks. 
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Passing  on  to  the  village  of  Kirkfieldbank,  on  the  right, 
Kirkfield  (Stein,  Esq.),  on  the  left,  Sunnyside  (Gillespie,  Esq.), 
and  other  elegant  villas,  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Stonebjres,  crosses  the  Clyde  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches,  and  enters 

Lanark. 

(25  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  32  from  Edinburgh,  Caledonian  Railway.) 
[lim  :  Clydesdale.    Population,  5008.] 

This  town  is  agreeably  situated  near  the  river  Clyde,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  Falls.  It  is  historically 
interesting  as  the  place  where  the  Scottish  hero  Wallace  com- 
menced his  glorious  exertions  to  free  his  country  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  tradition  points  out  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
vicinity,  identified  with  his  name  and  exploits.*  A  statue  of 
the  hero  is  placed  in  a  niche  above  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  parish  church. 

In  visiting  the  Falls  of  Clyde  from  Lanark,  the  tourist 
should  at  once  proceed  to  Bonnikgton  Linn  (the  uppermost), 
and  which  is  two  miles  from  Lanark,  by  a  romantic  path 
through  the  grounds  of  Bonnington  (Sir  Charles  Ross).  In 
Bonnington  House  are  preserved  two  relics  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  a  portrait  of  the  hero,  and  a  very  curious  chair  on 
which  he  is  said  to  have  sat.  Above  the  cataract  the  river 
moves  very  slowly,  but  all  at  once  it  bends  towards  the  north- 
west, and  dividing  its  current  on  either  side  throws  itself  over 
a  perpendicular  rock  of  about  thirty  feet,  into  a  deep  hollow  or 
basin.  A  dense  mist  continually  hovers  over  this  boiling  caldron. 
Immediately  below  the  first  fall,  the  river  hurries  along  with 
prodigious  rapidity,  boiling  and  foaming  over  its  narrow  and 
rocky  channel.  The  banks  are  very  steep,  and,  at  one  point,  the 
river  struggles  through  a  chasm  of  not  more  than  fourteen  feet. 

Cora  Linn,  the  grandest  of  the  falls,  is  fully  half  a  mile 
below  Bonnington  Linn.  The  river  takes  three  distinct  leaps, 
and  falls  altogether  a  height  of  about  eighty-four  feet.  The 
best  view  of  this  magnificent  fall  is  from  the  semicircular  seat 
on  the  verge  of  the  cliff  opposite.  There  is  a  rustic  staircase, 
leading  to  the  bottom,  partly  formed  of  wood,  and  partly  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  from  which  the  cataract  has  a  very 
*  See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
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magnificent  effect.  Above  is  a  pavilion,  erected  in  1708  by  Sir 
James  Carmichael,  then  of  Bonnington,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  cataract  the  appearance  of 
being  precipitated  upon  the  spectator.  Upon  a  rock  above  the 
fall,  is  the  old  castle  of  Cora,  and,  to  the  right  of  the  castle, 
Corehouse,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Corehouse. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Cora  Linn  is  the  village  of  New 
Lanark,  originally  established  in  the  year  178.3  by  the  bene- 
volent David  Dale  of  Glasgow,  father-in-law  of  Robert  Owen. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  2500,  and  are  exclusively 
engaged  in  cotton-spinning. 

Cartland  Crags  and  Wallace's  Cave  form  a  romantic  scene 
on  the  i\Iouse  Water,  about  a  mile  north-west  from  Lanark. 
The  stream  tiows  through  a  deep  chasm,  apparently  formed  by 
an  earthquake,  instead  of  following  what  seems  a  much  more 
natural  channel  a  little  further  to  the  south.  The  rocks  on 
the  north  side  rise  to  the  height  of  about  400  feet.  About  30 
years  ago  a  bridge  was  thrown  across  this  ravine,  consisting  of 
three  arches  of  the  height  of  128  feet.  At  a  little  distance 
below  is  a  narrow  old  bridge,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  a  few  yards  above  the  new 
bridge,  is  the  cave  termed  "  Wallace's  Cave,"  which  is  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  the  hiding-place  of  that  hero  after  he  had 
slain  Haselrig  the  English  sheriff. 

Jerviswood,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  illustrious  patriot  who 
was  murdered  under  the  forms  of  law  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northward  from  Lanark, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mouse.  The  attainder  of  Jerviswood 
was  reversed  by  the  Convention  Parliament  at  the  Revolution. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  plantations,  is  Cleghorn,  the  seat  of  Allan  Elliot 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lee  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Norman  Macdonald  Lockhart, 
Bart.,  is  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Lanark,  situated  in  a 
fair  picturesque  valley  north  of  the  Clyde.  It  has  been 
modernized  in  the  castellated  style,  and  contains  a  good  collec- 
tion of  pictures.  Ilere  is  kept  the  famous  Lee  Penny,  the  use 
made  of  which  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  novel  of  "  The 
Talisman,"  may  be  familiar  to  the  reader. 

The  tourist  may  proceed  from  Lanark  to  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, or  Carlisle,  by  Caledonian  Railway. 
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By  the  Glasgow  and  Ayrshire  Railway.    The  station-house  at  Glasgow  is  on  the  west 
side  of  Bridge  Street,  Tradestone,  and  very  near  the  "  Glasgow  Bridge." 

On  leaving  Glasgow  the  tourist  passes  an  immense  number  of  cotton 
and  silk  manufactories,  iron-works,  and  otber  establishments  of  a  similar 
kind,  together  with  a  succession  of  elegant  villas,  belonging  to  the  wealthy 
merchants  and  manufacturers  connected  with  the  city.  About  half  way 
between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  the  ruins  of  Crookston  Castle  are  to  be 
seen  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  south  bank  of  the  White  Cart. 
This  castle  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Stewarts  of  Lennox,  and 
here  Queen  Mary  resided,  when  receiving  the  addresses  of  Darnley.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock. 

Seven  miles  from  Glasgow  is  the  large  manufacturing  town  of  Paisley, 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  which  owes  its  first  existence  to  a  religious 
estabhshment  founded  here,  about  the  year  1160,  by  Walter  Stewart,  the 
ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  The  Abbey  Church,  dedicated 
to  St.  James  and  St.  Mirren,  is  the  most  interesting  object  of  antiquity 
in  Paisley.  It  suffered  severely  at  the  Reformation,  and  its  immense 
revenues  became  the  prey  of  several  of  the  nobility.  The  chancel,  which 
is  now  u.sed  as  a  parish  church,  still  remains  entire,  along  with  the  Avin- 
dow  of  the  northern  transept.  Attached  to  the  south  side  is  a  small  but 
lofty  chapel,  which  possesses  a  remarkably  fine  echo,  and  contains  a  tomb, 
surmounted  by  a  recumbent  female  figure,  usually  supposed  to  represent 
Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife  of  Walter  Stewart,  founder 
of  the  abbey.  This  lady,  who  was  mother  of  Robert  Second,  the  first  of 
the  Stewart  sovereigns,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  at  a  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley.  The  buildings  connected  with  the  abbey 
are  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  the  representative  of  Claud 
Hamilton,  the  last  abbot,  and  first  temporal  superior  of  Paisley,  referred 
to  in  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  ballad  of  Cadyow  Castle,  as 

"  Stem  Claud 

Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord." 

The  progress  of  the  town  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the 
close  of  last  century  that  it  assumed  any  appearance  of  importance.  The 
original  manufactures  of  Paisley  were  coarse  cheeked  linen  cloth,  and 
checked  linen  handkerchiefs,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  fiibrics  of  a 
lighter  and  more  fanciful  kind.  About  the  year  17C0,  the  manufacture  of 
gauze  was  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  manufactures  of  Spitallields, 
and  the  experiment  met  with  such  success,  that  the  immense  variety  of 
elegant  and  richly  ornamented  fabrics  that  were  issued  from  the  place 
surpassed  all  competition.    The  gauze  trade  now  employs  but  few  hands. 
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and  shawls  of  silk  and  cotton,  plaids,  scarfs,  chenile,  and  Canton  crape 
shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  silks,  and  Persian  velvets,  are  at  present  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  town.  Paisley  is  7  miles  from  Glasgow,  and 
33  from  Ajt.  Population,  47,920.  Returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 
[Inn:  The  Saracen's  Head.] 

A.  short  distance  from  Paisley,  the  line  passes  on  the  left  the  straggling 
village  of  Elderslie.  Here,  near  the  turnpike  roaii,  is  the  oak  in  which, 
according  to  tradition.  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  "  Knight  of  Elderslie," 
concealed  himself  from  the  English  troops.  Elderslie  House,  which 
stands  at  a  short  distance,  appears  to  be  of  later  erection  than  the  era  of 
the  hero.  About  three  miles  from  Paisley,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Black  Cart  river,  is  .Johxstoxe,  a  thri\nng  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  contains  a  population  of  .5872.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
Milliken  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  M.  Napier,  Bart.,  and  Houston  House 
(Mrs.  Cunningham).  A  short  way  further  on  is  the  village  of  Kilbarchan, 
with  a  population  of  2467.  The  superiors  of  this  village,  in  ancient  times, 
were  the  Sempills  of  Beltrees,  a  family  in  which  poetical  talent  was  long 
hereditarj'.  Sir  James  Sempill,  ambassador  to  England  in  1599,  wrote 
the  satire  of  "  The  Packman  and  the  Priest."  His  son,  Robert  Sempill, 
was  the  author  of  the  poem  entitled,  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Piper  of 
Kilbarchan."  Francis,  the  son  of  this  poet,  wrote  the  well-known  songs, 
"  Maggie  Lauder,"  and  "  She  rose  and  loot  me  in."  A  few  years  ago,  a 
statue  of  Habbie  Simpson,  the  piper  above  mentioned,  Avas  affixed  to 
the  steeple  of  the  Town-Hall.  About  two  miles  after  leaving  the  Coch- 
ranemill  Station,  the  line  is  can-ied  through  a  rich  strath,  celebrated  for 
its  agreeable  scener}'.  On  the  right  are  the  extensive  and  highly  orna- 
mented pleasure-grounds  of  Castle  Semple,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Harvey, 
and  on  the  left  (above  the  public  road  to  Beith)  are  the  ruins  of  EUiston 
Tower,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Sempill  family.  The  tourist  now 
reaches 

Lochwinnoch  village,  situated  on  the  side  of  Castle  Semple  Loch,  near 
the  bottom  of  a  range  of  hills,  [hms :  Tlie  Black  Bull ;  The  Wheat 
Sheaf.J  loj  miles  from  Glasgow.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  it  is 
Barr  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
vicinity  is  Barr  House  (W.  Macdowell,  Esq.)  Castle  Semple  Loch  is 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  three  wooded  islets,  on  one  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  fortalice,  erected  in  ancient  times  by  a  Lord  Sempill. 

About  18  miles  from  Glasgow  is  Beith,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  Giffen  Castle,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Montgomerie 
family,  and  further  on,  near  the  River  Garnock,  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Glengarnock,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  village  of  Kilbirnie,  situated  on  the  sheet  of  water  called  Kilbirnie 
Loch,  extending  about  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  from  this  and  22  from  Glasgow,  is  the  thriving 
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village  of  Dairy,*  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  nparly  siiriounded  with 
the  waters  of  tlic  Garnoch,  live,  and  Caaf.     Population  2706. 

Kilwinnini;-,  the  next  place  of  importance  that  we  stop  at,  signifies 
the  cell  of  AVinning,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
saint  named  Winning  having  resided  here  in  the  eighth  centur}-.  Hugh 
de  Moreville,  Lord  of  Cuningham,  in  1107,  founded  here  an  abbej-  for 
monks  of  the  Tyronensian  order,  dedicated  to  Saint  Wiiming,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  exist.  The  greater  part  of  this  splendid  edifice  was 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  and  a  grant  of  it  was  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn  ;  but  the  temporalities  were  erected,  in  1603,  into  a  lordship  in 
favour  of  Lord  Eglintoun.  A  party  of  freemasons,  who  came  from  the 
Continent  to  assist  in  the  building  of  this  monastery,  were  the  first  to 
introduce  freemasonry  into  Scotland ;  and  by  means  of  the  establishment 
of  lodges,  the  knowledge  of  their  mysteries  was  dift'iised  over  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Kilwinning  is  also  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  archery,  a 
company  of  archers  having  been  organised  here  in  1488.  They  have  a 
custom  of  shooting  annually  for  a  prize  at  the  popinjay  or  papingo,  a 
practice  described  in  the  tale  of  Old  Mortality.  [Inn :  The  Eglintoun 
Arms.]     14  miles  from  Ayr,  2G  from  Glasgow.     Population,  32G5.t 

About  a  mile  from  Kilwinning  is  Eglintoun  Castle,  the  splendid 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  and  Wintoun.  The  castle  was  built 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds. 
The  ftimih^  of  Montgomery  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  first  of  the  name 
that  settled  in  Scotland  was  Robert  de  Montgomerie,  who  obtained  from 
Walter,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Eagle- 
sham,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Alexander 
de  Montgomerie  acquired  the  baronies  of  Eglintoun  and  Ardrossan,  by 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Eglin- 
toun. At  the  famous  battle  of  Ottcrbourne,  fought  in  1387,  Henry  Percy, 
the  renowned  Hotspur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
and,  for  his  ransom,  built  the  Castle  of  Penoon  or  Polnoon,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, which  is  still  the  property  of  the  Eglintoun  family.     In  1488,  the 

*  From  this  a  branch  line  is  canied  to  Kilmarnock  and  I>umfries.  Kilmarnock  is 
(hstinpuished  for  its  manufacture  of  worsted  shawls,  Brussels  and  Venetian  carpets, 
l)00ts,  shoes,  and  some  otlier  articles ;  its  success  in  these  manufactui'es  liaving 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  principal  town  in  Ayrsliire  for  size,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion. [Inns :  The  George,  the  Black  Bull.]  Population  21,4+3.  Witliin  a  mile 
north  of  the  town  stand  the  ruins  of  Dean  Castle,  once  tiie  residence  of  the  Earls 
uf  Kilmarnock. 

t  From  this  a  branch  line  conducts  to  the  town  of  Ardrossan,  a  watering  place  of 
recent  origin,  and  indebted  for  its  rise  chiefly  to  the  public-si)iritpd  exertions  of  the 
Kghntoun  family.  It  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  constructed  by  one  of  the  late 
Earls  of  that  family,  who  laid  out  an  enormous  sum  of  money  on  its  erection. 
linn  :  Eglinton  Arms.]  Population  2071.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  from  .\rdrossan 
to  Arran  during  the  summer. — See  Time  Tables. 
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representative  of  the  family  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Montgomery;  and  in  1507-8,  Hugh,  the  third  baron,  was  created  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  In  1582,  Robert,  the  first  Earl  of  Wintoun,  married  Lady 
Margaret  Montgomery,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Eglintoun ; 
and  the  third  son  of  that  marriage.  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Foulstruther, 
was  adopted  into  the  family,  and  became  sixth  Earl  of  Eglintoun.  The 
direct  line  of  the  Wintoun  family  having  failed,  the  present  Earl  of  Eglin- 
toun was,  in  January  1811,  served  heir  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wintoun. 
The  late  Earl  Hugh  was  created  a  British  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Ardrossaa.  Archibald  William,  the  present  and  thirteenth  Earl,  was  born 
29th  September  1812. 

Proceeding  onward,  the  tourist  will  obtain  on  the  right  a  view  of  the 
island  of  Arran,  with  its  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains.  Tlie  line  next 
crosses  the  Garnoch,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  betwixt  the  parishes 
of  Kilwinning  and  Irvine,  and,  a  little  further  on,  the  river  Irvine  by  an 
elegant  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town  of  Irvine  carries  on  one  of  the 
largest  trades  in  Scotland  in  the  exportation  of  coal.  It  was  the 
temporary  residence  of  Burns,  and  the  birth-place  of  James  Montgomerj' 
the  poet,  and  John  Gait  the  novelist.  [Inos:  The  King's  Arms ;  The 
Wheat  Sheaf.]  lOj  miles  from  Ayr,  and  29  from  Glasgow.  Population 
7534.  It  unites  with  Ayr,  Campbelton,  Inverary,  and  Oban,  in  returning 
a  member  to  Parliament.  After  leaving  Irvine  a  view  is  obtained,  on 
the  left,  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Dundonald,  standing 
on  an  elevated  position,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  which  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Cochrane.  It  was  the  property  of  Robert 
Stewart,  who,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Marjory  Bruce,  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  throne  under  the  title  of  liobert  II.  Here  he  wooed  and  married 
his  first  wife,  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Kowallan,  and  here  he  died 
in  1390.  The  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century ;  but  the  castle,  along  with  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands,  and  five  roods  of  adjoining  land,  still  belong  to  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chixrch 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  called  our  Lady's  Kirk,  where  James  IV.  uni- 
formly made  an  offering,  generally  giving  fourteen  shillings  at  a  time. 

Proceeding  southwards  from  this  we  ol)serve  on  a  tongue  of  land  the 
village  of  Troon,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  superior.  It  is  fre- 
quentedasawateringplace.  [Inns:  Portland;  Commercial.]— 6 miles  from 
Ayr,  and  4i  from  Irvine.  The  line  now  passes  very  near  the  sea;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  we  observe,  on  the  left,  Fullarton  House,  a 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  situate  on  a  spacious  lawn.  Two  miles 
onward  is  Monckton  Statiox  and  village,  and  a  mile  further,  the  small 
burgh  of  Prestwick ;  a  little  beyond  it  are  the  ruins  of  Kingscase,  a 
charitable  institution,  endowed  by  King  Kobert  Bruce;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  from  Glasgow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  county  town  and  royal  burgh  of 
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AYR. 

[Hotels:  The  King's  Arms;  Tlie  Ayr  Arras;  The  Commercial.    Pnpulation,  17,024.]  • 
40  miles  from  Glasgow,  403  miles  from  Loudon. 

Trains  leave  the  South  Side  Station,  Glasgow,  several  times  daily.    Time  occupied 
by  the  trains  about  two  hours. 

There  is  a  steamer  from  Glasgow  to  Ayr  once  a  week.    See  Time  Tables. 

The  town  of  Ayr  occupies  an  agreeable  situation  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  contains  a  number  of  handsome  public  buildings, 
and  many  of  its  shojjs  and  dwelling-houses  may  vie  in  elegance 
with  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  river  Ayr,  which  divides 
Ayr  proper  from  Newton  and  Wallacetown,  rises  on  the  border 
of  the  county,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Muir- 
kirk,  and  has  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles.  It  is  crossed  at 
Ayr  by  two  bridges,  termed  respectively  the  Auld  and  New 
Brigs,  and  noticed  under  these  denominations  by  Burns,  in  his 
poem  of  "  The  Twa  Brigs."  The  Auld  Brig  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249-1285)  by  two 
maiden  sisters  of  the  name  of  Lowe,  whose  effigies  were  conse- 
quently carved  upon  a  stone  in  the  eastern  parapet,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  fabric.  It  is  stated  by  tradition,  that  before 
the  erection  of  this  bridge,  a  ford,  about  two  hundred  yards 
further  up,  called  the  Doocote  Stream,  aftbrded  the  best 
passage  which  is  to  be  had  across  the  river  in  this  quarter. 
The  new  bridge  was  erected  in  1788,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Provost  Ballantyne,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
Burns  dedicated  the  poem  of  "  The  Twa  Briggs."  The 
'•  Dungeon  Clock,"  alluded  to  in  the  poem,  was  placed  at  the 
top  of  an  old  steeple  in  the  Sandgate,  but  was  taken  down  in 
1826.  The  "  Wallace  Tower"  was  a  rude  old  building,  which 
stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  High  Street,  at  the  head  of  a 
lane  named  the  Mill  Vennel.  It  was  in  this  tower,  according 
to  tradition,  that  Wallace  was  confined.  Tlaving  become 
ruinous,  it  was  taken  down  in  18.35,  and  a  Gothic  structure 
erected  on  its  site,  containing  at  the  top  the  clock  and  bells  of 
the  dungeon  steeple,  and  ornamented  in  front  by  a  statue  of 
Wallace  executed  by  Mr.  Thom,  the  well-known  self-taught 
sculptor.  Another  statue  of  this  hero  was  placed  bj-  a  citizen 
of  Ayr,  on  the  front  of  a  dwelling-house,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  court-house  of  Ayr.  svipposed  to  have  been 
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that  in  which,  according  to  Blind  Harry,  the  Scottish  Lords 
were  treacherously  hanged. 

The  fort  of  Ayr  was  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1G32,  upon 
a  level  piece  of  ground  between  the  town  and  the  sea.  A  few 
fragments  of  the  ramparts  still  remain,  together  with  an  old 
tower,  which  formed  part  of  St.  John's  Church,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  has  been  recently  modernized  and  fitted 
up  as  a  residence  for  the  present  proprietor.  Cromwell  inclosed 
this  church  within  the  walls  of  his  citadel,  and  turned  it  into 
an  armoury,  but,  as  a  compensation  to  the  inhabitants,  he  gave 
£150  towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Old  Church  of  Ayr, 
on  the  site  of  a  Dominican  monastery,  remarkable  in  history  as 
the  place  where  Robert  Bruce  held  the  Parliament  which 
settled  his  succession.  The  only  memorial  now  existing  of  this 
monastery  is  in  the  name  of  a  spring  called  the  Friar's  Well, 
which  runs  through  the  churchyard  into  the  river.  The  Old 
Church  still  contains  the  same  seats  and  galleries  with  which 
it  was  originally  fitted  up.  At  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
fort,  close  upon  the  harbour,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Ayr,  built  by  William  the  Lion,  who  erected 
Ayr  into  a  royal  burgh. 

The  Cross  of  Ayr,  an  elegant  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
hexagon,  which  stood  where  Sandgatc  Street  meets  High  Street, 
was  removed  when  the  New  Bridge  was  built  in  17S8. 

Excursion  to  Burns'  Birtu  Place,  Allow  ay  Kirk,  etc. 

Following  the  road  from  Ayr,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  there  is  a  hill  called  Barnweil,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  Wallace,  on 
leaving  Ayr,  after  having,  in  revenge  for  the  treacherous 
slaughter  of  his  friend,  set  on  fire  the  barns  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish soldiery  were  inclosed,  paused  on  this  spot  to  look  back 
upon  the  conflagration,  and  remarked,  "  The  Barns  o'  Ayr  bum 
well."  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  traditionary  etymology,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
name  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alloway  Kirk  are  the  various 
localities   mentioned   in   "  Tam   o'  Shanter's  "  route.     At  the 
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distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  a  bridge, 
called  Slaphouse  Bridge,  is 

"The  Ford, 
"Where  in  t!ie  snaw  the  rliapnian  smoored." 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  "  Ford,"  and  about 
twenty  from  the  road,  in  the  plot  of  ground  behind  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Roselle  gamekeeper,  is 

"  The  meikle  staue, 
Wliere  drunken  Charlie  hrak  's  neck  bane." 

Passing  on  the  left  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Roselle  (Lady 
Jane  Hamilton),  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  Ayr,  reaches  the  cottage  where  Burns  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  January  1759.  The  original  erection  was  a  clay 
higging,  consisting  of  two  apartments,  the  kitchen  and  the 
spence,  or  sitting  room.  The  cottage  was  built  on  part  of  seven 
acres  of  ground,  of  which  Burns'  father  took  a  perpetual  lease 
from  Dr.  Campbell,  physician  in  Ayr,  with  the  view  of  com- 
mencing business  as  nurseryman  and  gardener.  Having  built 
this  house  with  his  own  hands,  he  married,  in  December  1757, 
Agnes  Brown,  the  mother  of  the  poet  ;  and  having  been 
engaged  by  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Doonholm  as  his  gardener  and 
overseer,  he  abandoned  his  design  of  forming  a  nursery,  but 
continued  to  reside  in  the  cottage  till  1766.  On  removing 
to  Lochlee,  he  sold  his  leasehold  to  the  Corporation  of  Shoe- 
makers in  Ayr,  to  whom  the  house  and  ground  still  belong. 
The  cottage  remains  in  its  pristine  integrity  ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior of-the  kitchen  is  shown  a  recess,  where  the  poet  was  born. 
The  bedstead  may  now  be  seen  at  Brownhill  Inn,  near  Thorn- 
hill,  Dumfriesshire.* 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  the  cottage, 
on  an  eminence,  stands  the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  which 
William  Burns  rented  on  leaving  the  cottage  at  Whitsuntide 
1766. 

Proceeding  towards  Burns'  Monument,  we  perceive  in  a 
field  a  single  tree,  enclosed  with  a  paling,  the  last  remnant  of 
a  group  which  covered 

"  Tlic  Cairn 
Where  liunters  fand  tlie  murder'd  hairn." 


•  A  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  cottage  for  the  accommodation  of  pic-nic 
parties. 
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The  position  of  the  "  cairn,"  and  also  of  the  "  ford,"  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  highway,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
old  road  from  Ayr,  by  which  the  poet  supposed  his  hero  to 
have  approached  Alloway  Kirk,  was  to  the  west  of  the  present 
line.     We  now  reach 

"  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk." 
This  interesting  building  has  long  been  roofless,  but  the  walls 
are  pretty  well  preserved,  and  it  still  retains  its  bell  at  the  east 
end.     The  woodwork  has  all  been  taken  away  to  form  snuff- 
boxes and  other  memorials  of  this  celebrated  spot. 

In  the  area  of  the  kirk,  the  late  Lord  Alloway,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  interred  ;  and  near  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  Burns'  father,  marked 
by  a  plain  tombstone,  a  renewal  of  the  original  stone,  which 
had  been  demolished  and  carried  away  in  fragments.  "  The 
churchyard  of  Alloway,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  "  has  now 
become  fashionable  with  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  Its 
little  area  is  absolutely  crowded  with  modern  monuments, 
referring  to  persons,  many  of  whom  have  been  brought  from 
considerable  distances  to  take  their  rest  in  this  doubly  conse- 
crated ground." 

A  few  yards  to  the  west  of  Alloway  Kirk  a  well  trickles 
down  into  the  Doon,  where  formerly  stood  the  thorn  on  which 
"  Mungo'a  mitlier  hang'd  hcrsel  " 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Alloway  Kiik  is  Craigweil, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Nigel  Kennedy.  The  building  is  hand- 
some and  tasteful  of  itself ;  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
walks,  parterres,  bowers,  and  jets  (Temi,  with  a  rare  degree  of 
elegance — furnishing  altogether  a  spot  which  the  Graces 
might  delight  to  dwell  in,  and  realising  all  that  wealth  and  a 
refined  taste  can  command.  Farther  west  is  the  old  castle  of 
Newark,  which  has  been  renovated,  or,  we  may  almost  say, 
rebuilt,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Doon,  on  the  brow  of  the  brown  hills  of  Carrick, 
and  presents  a  view  of  rare  expanse,  loveliness,  and  variety, 
both  landward  and  seaward. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  kirk  is  the  "  Auld  Brig  "  of 
Doon,  which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  tale  of  Tarn  o' 
Shanter.      The  age  of  the  structure  is   unknown,   but  it  is 

2  c 
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evidently  of  great  antiquity.  The  "  New  Bridge,"  which  has 
been  built  since  the  time  of  Burns,  stands  about  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  Old.  The  tasteful  cottage  between  the  Kirk 
and  the  Bridge  belongs  to  Mr.  David  Auld,  to  whom  the  admirers 
of  the  Ayrshire  bard  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  unwearied  zeal 
and  fine  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  adorning  the  grounds 
of  the  monument,  which  stands  directly  over  the  bridge.*  The 
project  of  this  erection  originated  with  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell  of  Auchinleck.  It  was  designed  by  Thomas  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  cost  upwards  of  .£3300  ;  and 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  25th  January  1820.  The 
grounds  around  it  measure  about  an  acre  and  a  rood,  and  are 
very  tastefully  laid  out.  In  a  circular  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor  there  are  exhibited  several  articles  appropriate  to 
the  place — various  editions  of  the  poet's  works,  a  snuff-box 
made  from  the  woodwork  of  Alloway  Kirk,  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal portraits  of  Bums  by  Naysmith,  etc.,  and  the  bible  given 
by  Burns  to  his  Highland  Mary.  The  possessor  of  these 
interesting  relics  having  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1834,  they 
were  purchased  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  Montreal  for  £'25, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Provost  of  Ayr,  to  be  presented  in  their 
name  to  the  trustees  for  the  monument.  This  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  25th  of  January  1841,  the  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
birth-day.  From  the  base  of  the  columns  a  view  is  obtained 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  ;  and  in  a  small  grotto,  at  the  south 
side  of  the  enclosed  ground,  are  shown  the  two  far-famed 
statues  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie,  by  Mr.  Thom 
of  Ayr. 

The  Doon,  to  which  the  writings  of  Burns  have  given  such 
celebrity,  takes  its  rise  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  which  is  situated  in  the  great  mineral  district 
of  Dalmellington.t  It  has  a  course  of  eighteen  miles,  through- 
out which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Car- 
rick  and  Kyle.     The  scenery  of  the  Ness  Glen,  through  which 

*  ClosL-  beside  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  neat  hotel  for  tlie  accommodation  of  touris;  s, 
and  in  tlie  garden  connected  witli  it  there  is  a  grotto  lioiise,  which  is  a  perfect  gem 
of  its  kind.  This  gi-otto  is  situated  on  tlie  shewing  liank  of  the  Doon,  between  the 
old  and  new  bridges,  and  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  octagon,  the  walls  of  which, 
botli  external  and  internal,  are  studded  witli  marine  shells  from  every  clime. 

+  This  place  may  be  reached  from  Ayr  by  railway  (fifteen  miles).  Near  it  are 
tlie  extensive  iron  foundries  of  the  Messrs.  Houldsworth  and  Co. 
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the  river  runs  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  lake,  is  woody 
and  picturesi|ue,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  pic-nic  parties. 
Colonel  Cathcart  of  Craigingillan,  with  a  praiseworthy 
liberality,  allows  visitors  to  pass  through  his  grounds  on  their 
way  to  the  loch,  which  is  two  miles  from  Dalmelliugton.  On 
a  small  island,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  Loch  Doon,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of  considerable  strength,  which 
figured  in  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
time  of  Robert  Bruce.  Sir  Chrystal  Seton,  that  hero's  brother- 
in-law,  took  refuge  in  this  fortress  after  the  defeat  at  Methven. 
June  1306.  When  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
Sir  Chrystal  was  taken,  and  barbarously  put  to  death  at  Dum- 
fries, by  command  of  King  Edward. 

William  Burns,  on  the  death  of  his  landlord,  Provost 
Ferguson,  removed  from  Mount  Oliphant,  in  1777,  to  Lochlee, 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  and  about  three  miles  from 
the  village  of  that  name.  While  residing  in  this  farm,  Burns 
established  a  Bachelor's  Club  in  Tarbolton,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1780  ;  and  here,  in  1783,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  freemasonry.  About  two  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  village,  on  the  road  leading  to  Galston,  lies  the  scene  of 
•'  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook."  "  Willie's  Mill,"  alluded  to  in 
the  poem,  was  the  Mill  of  Tarbolton,  situated  on  the  Faile, 
about  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  village,  and  was  called  by 
the  name  used  in  the  poem,  in  consequence  of  its  being  then 
occupied  by  William  Muir,  a  friend  of  the  Burns  family. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Tarbolton  stands  the  mansion-house 
of  Coilsfield,  designated  by  Burns  "the  Castle  o'  Montgomery," 
from  its  being  in  his  time  the  residence  of  Colonel  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, afterwards  Earl  of  Eglintoun.  Here  jMary  Campbell, 
Burns'  "  Highland  Mary,"  lived  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  dairymaid.  In  this  neighbourhood,  near  the  junction  of 
the  rivulet  Faile  with  the  Ayr,  was  the  scene  of  the  parting 
which  the  poet  has  described  in  such  exquisite  terms.  In  the 
anticipation  of  her  marriage  with  Burns,  Mary  resolved  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  relations  in  Argyleshire.  Previous  to  her 
departure,  she  met  her  lover  on  a  Sunday  in  May,  and  at  their 
parting,  "  standing  one  on  each  side  of  a  small  brook,  they 
laved  their  hands  in  the  stream,  and,  holding  a  Bible  between 
them,  pronounced  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy."     This  was  their 
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last  meeting.  In  returning  from  her  visit  of  filial  duty,  Mary 
Campbell  fell  sick  and  died  at  Greenock.  This  event  produced 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  Burns,  and  he  has  given 
utterance  to  his  feelings  in  some  of  the  finest  and  most  touching 
verses  he  has  ever  written.  That  "  noblest  of  all  his  ballads," 
as  the  Address  "to  Mary  in  Heaven''''  has  justly  been  desig- 
nated, was  composed  at  Ellisland,  in  1789,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  early  love. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Mrs.  Burns  to  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  "  Burns  spent  that  day,  though  labouring  under  a  cold, 
in  the  usual  work  of  his  harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent 
spirits.  But  as  the  twilight  deepened,  he  appeared  to  grow 
'very  sad  about  something,'  and  at  length  wandered  out  into 
the  barnyard,  to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety  for  his  health, 
follovt'ed  him,  entreating  him  in  vain  to  observe  that  frost  had 
set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fireside.  On  being  again  and  again 
requested  to  do  so,  he  always  promised  compliance — but  still 
remained  where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  con- 
templating the  sky,  which  was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At 
last  Mrs.  Burns  found  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet,  *  that  shone  like  another 
moon,'  and  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in.  Immediately,  on 
entering  the  house,  he  called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly 
as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one  copying  from 
memory,  the  sublime  and  pathetic  verses — 

"Thou  lingering  star,  \dt\  lessening  ray. 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
0,  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade. 

Where  is  thy  place  of  bUssful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid, 

Ilear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast,"  etc. 

"  This,"  observes  Mr.  Carruthers  in  his  '  Highland  Notes,' 
"  is  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  passage  in  all  Burns'  life. 
His  after-loves  were  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  his  passion  for 
Highland  ]Mary  was  as  pure  as  it  was  fervent  and  lasting. 
It  da-ivned  upon  him  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  life  ;  it 
let  in  enchantment  upon  scenes  and  objects  which  he  had 
previously  looked  upon  with  coldness  or  aversion — it  gave  a 
fine  tone  of  humanity  to  his  whole  moral  being.     Let  us  not 
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admit  the  dictum  of  Byron,  that  the  '  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in 
blood,'  since  in  peasant  life,  among  the  woods  of  Ayr,  was 
nursed,  in  solitude  and  obscurity,  a  passion  as  deep,  and  thril- 
ling, and  romantic,  as  the  loves  of  Tasso  or  Petrarch,  and  im- 
measurably beyond  those  of  Sidney  and  Waller.  Sacharissa 
and  the  fair  ones  of  Arcadia  must  yield  to  the  dairymaid  of 
Montgomery  Castle."  * 

According  to  unvarying  tradition,  Coilsfield  derives  its 
name  from  "  Auld  King  Coil,"  who  is  supposed  to  have  left 
his  name  to  this  whole  district  of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  to  the 
rivulet  of  Coyl  and  the  parish  of  Coylton.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  overthrown  and  slain  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  a  bloody 
battle  with  Fergus  King  of  Scots.  This  statement  receives 
some  countenance  from  the  fact  that  in  May  1837,  several  urns, 
and  a  stone  grave  containing  some  bones,  were  dug  up  in  a 
circular  mound  near  Coilsfield,  where,  according  to  unvarying 
tradition,  the  remains  of  "  Auld  King  Coil"  were  deposited. 
Burns  alludes  to  this  tradition  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Vision." 

"  Tliere  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shade, 

Stalk'd  round  his  aslies  lowly  laid, 

I  niark'd  a  martial  race  portray'd 

In  colours  strong; 

Bold,  soldier-featui-ed,  undismay'd. 

They  strode  along." 

The  "  martial  race  "  here  referred  to  are  the  Montgomeries. 
Coilsfield  is  now  the  property  of  William  Paterson,  Esq.,  who 
has  restored  its  old  name  of  "  Montgomerie." 

On  the  death  of  William  Burns,  his  widow  and  family  re- 
moved to  Mos.sgicl,  a  farm  about  a  mile  north  of  IMauchline, 
which  the  poet  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  taken  some  months 
before  the  death  of  their  father.  Here  Burns  lived  during  the 
period  of  his  life,  extending  from  his  25th  to  his  28th  year,  and 
here  he  wrote  his  principal  poems.  The  siJtiice  of  this  farm- 
house is  the  scene  described  in  the  opening  of  "  The  Vision," 
and  in  the  "  stableloft,"  where  he  slept,  many  of  his  most 
admired  poems  were  written.  Mauchline,  which  "  appropriated  a 
large  share  of  the  notice  of  the  poet  during  his  residence  at 
Mossgiel,"  lies  about  nine  miles  from  Kilmarnock  and  eleven  from 
Ayr.     It  is  situated  on  the  face  of  a  slope,  about  a  mile  from  the 
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river  Ayr,  and  contains  upwards  of  1300  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  "  Holy  Fair,"  and  of  the  "  Jolly  Beggars,"  and 
here  dwelt  John  Dow,  Nanse  Tinnock,  "  Daddy  Aukl,"  and 
other  characters  who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  poet's 
writings.  The  churchyard  was  the  scene  of  the  '•  Holy  Fair," 
but  the  present  church  is  a  recent  substitute  for  the  old  barn- 
like edifice  which  existed  in  Burns'  time.  Near  the  church  is 
"  the  Whitefoord  Arms  Inn,"  where  Burns  wrote,  on  a  pane  of 
glass,  the  well-known  amusing  epitaph  on  the  landlord  John 
Dow.  Nearly  opposite  the  churchyard  gate  is  the  house  of 
"  Auld  Nanse  Tinnock,"  bearing  over  the  door  the  date  1744. 
"  It  is  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  that  Nancy  could 
never  understand  how  the  poet  should  have  talked  of  enjoying 
himself  in  her  house  three  times  a  week, — '  the  lad,'  she  said, 
'  hardly  ever  drank  three  half-mutchkins  under  her  roof  in  his 
life.' "  The  cottage  of  Poosie  Nansie,  the  scene  of  the  "  Jolly 
Beggars,"  is  also  pointed  out.  Close  behind  the  churchyard  is 
the  house  in  which  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  early  friend  of 
Burns,  lived,  and  here  is  shown  the  room  in  which  Burns  com- 
posed the  satirical  poem  entitled  "  The  Calf."  This  room  is 
further  remarkable  as  the  one  in  which  the  poet  was  married. 
The  scenes  of  some  of  Burns'  most  admired  lyrics  are  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Mauchline. 

The  "  Braes  of  Ballochmyle,"  the  scene  of  his  beautiful 
song  entitled  "  The  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle,"  are  situated  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Mossgiel,  and  extend  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ayr,  between  the  village  of  Ca trine  and 
Howford  Bridge.  They  form  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
connected  with  Ballochmyle  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Alexander. 
Ballochmyle  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Whitefoords, 
an  old  and  once  powerful  Ayrshire  family.  Colonel  Allan 
Whitefoord,  one  of  the  members  of  this  family,  was  the  original 
of  the  character  of  Colonel  Talbot,  described  in  the  novel  of 
Waverley.  Another  of  them,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  "  the  best 
natured  man  with  the  worst  natured  muse,"  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  Goldsmith  in  a  postscript  to  his  witty  poem 
entitled  "  Retaliation."  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  the  time  of  Burns,  having  been 
forced    to   part   with  his  estate  in  consequence  of  declining 
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circumstances,  Burns  wrote  some  plaintive  verses  on  the 
occasion,  referring  to  the  grief  of  Maria  Whitefoord,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Cranstoun,  on  leaving  the  family  inheritance. 

"  Through  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 
Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while, 
\m\  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 
Fareweel  the  braes  of  Ballochmyle. 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers, 

Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 
Ye  bii'dies  dumb  in  withering  bowers, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air. 

But  here,  alas  !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile ; 
Fareweel  the  bonuie  banks  of  Ayr — 

Fareweel,  fareweel,  sweet  Ballochmyle." 

Ballochmyle  was  purchased  by  Claud  Alexander,  Esq.  ; 
and  shortly  after  that  gentleman  had  taken  possession  of  the 
mansion,  his  .sister  Miss  Wilhelmina  Alexander,  a  famed  beauty, 
walking  out  along  the  braes  one  evening  in  July  178G, 
encountered  Burns,  with  his  shoulder  placed  against  one  of 
the  trees.  The  result  was,  that  the  poet,  during  his  homeward 
walk,  composed  the  well-known  song  entitled  "  The  Lass  o' 
Ballochmyle."  The  spot  where  Miss  Alexander  met  the  poet 
is  now  distinguished  by  a  rustic  grotto  or  moss-house,  orna- 
mented with  appropriate  devices  ;  and  on  a  tablet  in  the  back 
there  is  inscribed  a  fac -simile  of  two  of  the  verses  of  the  poem, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  holograph  of  the  author.  Near  Balloch- 
myle is  the  manufacturing  village  of  Catrine,  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  Dr.  Stewart,  and  of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart.  To  them  Burns  alludes  in  the  following 
stanza  in  "  The  Vision  :" 

"  With  deep-struck  reverential  awe. 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw, 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore ; 
This  idl  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 
That  to  adore." 

Barskimming  House  (the  property  of  Sir  William  ^Miller 
of  Glenlee,  Bart.)  stands  between  the  villages  of  Tarbolton 
and  Mauchline,  and  occupies  a  romantic  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ayr.    The  scenery  of  the  river  at  this  spot  is  remarkably 
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beautiful.    Barskimming,  and  its  late  proprietor,  Lord  President 
Miller,  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the  above-mentioned  poem  : — 

"  Tlirougli  many  a  wild  romantic  grove, 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancied  cove, 
Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love ; 

In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge  I  saw  him  rove, 

Dispensing  good." 

A  short  distance  further  up  the  river,  at  the  point  where 
the  Lugar  joins  the  Ayr,  is  the  spot  where  Burns  composed  the 
poem  entitled 

"  Man  was  made  to  mourn," 
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The  sea-coast  to  the  south  of  Ayr,  which  is  bold  and  rocky, 
presents  several  picturesque  and  interesting  features.  About 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  this  direction,  and  forming  an  agree- 
able walk  from  Ayr,  are  the  ruins  of  Greenan  Castle,  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  affording  an  extensive  seaward  prospect. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  in  a  charter  granted  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Lion. 

Dunure  Castle,  a  tall  empty  tower,  occupying  a  commanding 
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situation  on  this  rugged  coast,  stands  about  five  miles  further 
along  the  coast,  round  the  heads  of  Ayr,  and  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Doon.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  first  mansion 
of  any  consequence  possessed  by  the  family  of  Kennedy,  and 
was  the  place  where,  in  1570,  Gilbert,  fourth  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
confined  Allen  Stewart,  Commendator  of  the  Abbey  of  Cross- 
raguel ;  and,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  surrender  his 
lands,  roasted  him  before  a  sIoav  fire,  till  pain  obliged  him  to 
comply.  This  castle,  which  has  been  in  ruins  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  now  gives  a  territorial  designation  to  a  branch 
of  the  family  of  Kennedy. 

Colzean,  or  Colyean  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  Archibald, 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  twelfth  Earl  of  Cassillis,  is  situate  about 
three  miles  further  along  the  Carrick  coast,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Kirkoswald.  This  magnificent  and 
picturesque  mansion  was  built  in  1777  by  David  tenth  Earl,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  House  of  the  Cove,  erected  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  second  son 
of  Gilbert  Earl  of  Cassillis.  It  stands  upon  the  verge  of  a 
great  basaltic  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  and  presents  along  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  a  range  of  lofty  castellated  masses,  with 
Gothic  windows,  a  splendid  terraced  garden  in  front,  a  bridge 
of  approach  and  offices  in  corresponding  style  at  a  little  dis- 
tance to  the  left,  the  whole  covering  an  area  of  four  acres,  and 
conveying  a  most  imposing  impression  of  baronial  dignity, 
affluence,  and  taste.  The  interior  of  the  castle  contains  an 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  arms  and  armour. 

The  Kennedys  have  long  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
aristocracy  of  Ayrshire.     According  to  the  old  rhyme, 

"  Twixt  Wigtown  and  the  tow  n  o'  Ayr, 
Port- Patrick  and  tlie  Cruives  of  Cree, 
Nae  man  need  think  for  to  bide  there, 
Unless  he  court  wi'  Kennedy." 

This  powerful  race  was  first  ennobled,  in  146G,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Kennedy  ;  in  1510  they  attained  the  dignity  of  Karls 
of  Cassillis  ;  and  in  1831,  Archibald  the  twelfth  Earl  was 
created  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  The  main  line  of  the  Cassillis  family 
became  extinct  in  1759,  and  the  title  and  family  estates  became 
the  inheritance  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Colzean,  who  accord- 
ingly became  ninth  Earl  of  Cassillis.  He  was  descended  from 
Sir  T.  Kennedy,  who  was  assassinated  near  the  town  of  Ayr, 
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May  12th,  1602,  by  Kennedy  of  Bargeny,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mure  of  Auchindrane,  a  deed  which  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  drama  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Directly  underneath  the  castle  are  the  Coves  of  Colzean,  six 
in  number.  According  to  popular  report,  they  are  a  favourite 
haunt  of  fairies,  and  are  known  to  have  afforded  shelter,  after 
the  Revolution,  to  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Colzean,  who 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a  persecutor  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.  Colzean  and  the  Cove 
are  alluded  to  by  Burns  in  his  "  Halloween." 

Turnberry  Castle, 

"  Where  Bruce  once  ruled  the  martial  ranks, 
And  shook  the  Carrick  spear," 

stands  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Colzean.  It  was  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  "  the  principal  house  in  Car- 
rick, and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  race  of  native  chiefs,  derived 
from  Fergus,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  designated  Earls  of  Car- 
rick, who  possessed  the  supreme  influence  in  this  mountainous 
region  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Kennedies."  In  1271,  Ptobert 
Bruce,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Annandale,  married  the  widowed 
Countess  of  Carrick,  to  whom  the  earldom  had  descended. 
From  this  union  sprung  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  who, 
if  not  born  in  Turnberry  Castle,  must  have  spent  many  of  his 
youthful  years  in  it.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place  that  a  fire,*  accidentally  kindled,  was  mistaken  by  the 
hero  for  an  appointed  signal,  and  caused  him  to  cross  the  sea 
from  Arran  to  Carrick,  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  On  landing,  the  mistake  was  discovered,  but  he 
nevertheless  determined  to  proceed  with  the  enterprise  ;  and 
though  he  was  not  immediately  successful  in  his  exertions  for 
the  liberation  of  Scotland  from  the  English  yoke,  he  was  never 
again  farced  to  leave  the  country  till  this  object  was  attained. 

*  The  only  tradition  now  remembered  of  tlie  landing  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Carrick, 
relates  to  the  fire  seen  by  him  from  the  isle  of  Arran.  It  is  still  generally  reported 
and  religiously  believed  by  many,  that  this  fire  was  really  the  work  of  supernatural 
power,  unassisted  by  the  hand  of  any  mortal  being  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  for  several 
centuries  the  flame  rose  yearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  night  of  the  year  on 
which  the  king  first  saw  it  from  the  turrets  of  Brodick  Castle  ;  and  some  go  so  far 
as  to  say.Miat  if  the  exact  time  were  known  it  would  be  still  seen.  That  this 
superstitious  notion  is  very  ancient,  is  evident  from  the  place  where  the  fire  is  said 
to  have  appeared  being  called  the  Bogle's  Brae  beyond  the  remembrance  of  man.— 
See  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
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The  top  of  the  rock  on  which  Turnberry  is  built  is  about 
eighteen  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  ruin,  rising  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  has  a  majestic  appearance 
from  the  sea.  Around  the  castle  of  Turnberry  was  a  level  plain 
of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  forming  the  Castle  Park,  and 
there  could  be  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  copsewood  and 
verdure  of  this  extensive  meadow  before  it  was  invaded  by  the 
ploughshare.  Turnberry  is  still  enumerated  (under  the  deno- 
mination of  Carrick)  among  the  royal  palaces  of  Scotland.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

Ailsa  Craig,  a  huge  rock,  which  rises  sheer  out  of  the  sea, 
presents  a  striking  appearance  from  the  shore,  as  it  is  1103  feet 
in  height,  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
Its  nearest  distance  to  land  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast 
near  Girvan.  The  ruins  of  a  tower,  of  three  storeys,  are  to  be 
seen  perched  upon  it.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa,  who  takes  from  it  his  title  as  a  British  Peer.  Its 
principal  productions  are  solan  geese,  goats,  and  rabbits.  Ailsa 
Craig  is  noticed  by  Burns  in  his  song  of  "  Duncan  Gray." 
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The  intercourse  between  Glasgow  and  the  southern  counties 
of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton,  is  now  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  Caledonian,  and  by  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and 
Carlisle  Railways  ;  and  although  this  part  of  Scotland  cannot 
boast  those  remarkably  picturesque  features  which  distin- 
guish the  more  northern  districts,  still  it  possesses  many 
interesting  and  characteristic  features,  which  render  it 
attractive  to  the  tourist.  By  an  inspection  of  the  map,  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  visit  this  south-western 
portion  of  Scotland,  the  most  natural  and  convenient  starting 
point  is  the  town  of 

DUMFRIES. 

lEotels  :   King's  Aims;  Commercial.    Population,  1S,166.] 
33  miles  from  Carlisle,  92  from  Glasgow,  93  from  Newcastle,  333  from  London. 

Distinctly  traceable  as  is  the  antiquity  of  Dumfries,  it  was 
not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  it  became  a  royal  burgh. 
About  seventy  years  afterwards,  Devorgilla,  daughter  of 
Alan,  last  lord  of  Galloway,  and  mother  of  John  Baliol, 
erected  a  monastery  for  Franciscan  friars,  and  about  the  same 
time  built  a  bridge  across  the  Nith,  with  a  view  to  endow,  by 
toUage  and  other  dues,  the  religious  foundation.  This  won- 
derful structure,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  bridge  in  Scotland 
(excepting  the  vestiges  of  Roman  arch-work),  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  thirteen  arches,  with  a  barrier  in  the  centre  ;  but 
for  some  years  they  have  been  reduced  to  six,  and  it  is  now 
only  crossed  by  foot  passengers.  Castledyke  ranks  as  a  second 
antiquity,  bearing,  as  it  still  does,  its  original  name,  although 
now  private  property,  and,  in  proportion  to  extent,  one  of  the 
loveliest  residences  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Traces  of  its 
ancient  fosses  still  remain,  and  a  moat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  upon  which  sentinels  were  stationed  to  sound  the 
alarum  in  times  of  danger.  Another  strong  castle  stood  on  the 
site  occupied,  for  considerably  more  than  a  century,  by  the  new 
church  ;  for  as  Dumfries  was  in  some  respects  a  Border  town, 
defences  were  found   indispensable   in   resisting  the   sacking 
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forays  of  the  English.  It  was  at  Castledykes  that  Comjn, 
one  of  the  rivals  of  Bruce,  resided,  when  a  messenger  of  his  was 
intercepted  at  Lochmaben,  carrying  treasonable  letters  to  Lon- 
don. The  future  hero  of  Bannockburn,  accompanied  by  the 
head  of  the  Kirkpatricks,  and  other  friends,  hastened  to  Dum- 
fries to  demand  an  explanation.  Bruce  found  the  Comyn 
standing  before  the  high  altar  of  the  Friar's  Church,  taxed 
him  with  the  falsehood  and  treachery  of  his  despatches  to 
Edward,  and,  high  words  having  arisen,  he  plunged  his  dagger 
into  the  breast  of  his  kinsman,  under  circumstances  of  great 
provocation.  James  VI.  in  passing  through  Dumfries  in  1617, 
presented  the  trades  with  a  small  silver  gun  to  foster  rivalry 
among  marksmen  ;  but  as  time  rolled  on,  and  order  became 
established,  prudence  counselled  the  discontinuance  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  pastime — (See  Mayne's  "  Siller  Gun.")  In  1706,  the 
burgesses  displayed  their  opposition  to  the  Union  by  burning 
at  the  cross  the  articles  and  names  of  the  Commissioners.  In 
1715  they  evinced  great  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family  by 
fortifying  the  town  so  strongly,  that  the  insurgents,  who 
threatened,  abandoned  their  intention — a  service  for  which  they 
paid  dearly  in  1745,  in  the  shape  of  fines  and  other  mulcts,  on 
the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  from  England,  commanded  by 
Prince  Charles  in  person. 

In  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Michael's  Church  is  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  Robert  Burns,  built  by  public  subscription, 
after  a  design  by  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  architect,  the  sculpture 
being  by  Turnerelli.  The  emblematic  marble  is  composed  of 
a  plough  and  two  figures  representing  the  genius  of  Scotland 
investing  Burns,  in  his  rustic  dress  and  employment,  with  her 
inspiring  mantle. 

The  modest  mansion  in  which  the  poet  died,  and  in  which 
his  widow  continued  to  live  for  more  than  thirty  years  after 
his  death,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  town.  The  town-house 
steeple  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 

Dumfries  has  long  been  noted  for  its  weekly  cattle-markets, 
held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  four  annual 
fairs,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  and  occasionally  sheep. 
Formerly  25,000  grown  bullocks  and  heifers  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land yearly,  valued  at  ^10  each  over-head,  besides  the  export 
of  fatted  animals  sent  to  other  quarters. 
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Between  Dumfries  and  the  west  of  Scotland  the  intercourse 
is  now  complete  by  the  railway,  which,  in  ascending  Nithsdale, 
passes  a  number  of  interesting  places  ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  for  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  have  a  view  of  this  part 
of  the  country  to  take  advantage  of  the  railway  as  far  as 
Thornhill.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  the  first  object  that 
attracts  our  notice  is  Lincluden  House  (Hon.  Mrs.  Young), 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cluden,  and 
adjoining  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Lincluden  Abbey.  According 
to  Captain  Grose  and  other  authorities,  Lincluden  was  origi- 
nally a  nunnery,  but  in  consequence  of  irregularities,  real  or 
imputed,  became  shortly  after  a  college,  and  continued  for 
centuries  the  abode  of  Beadsmen,  who  performed  its  services, 
dispensed  its  charities,  and  applied  its  revenues,  until  scared 
away  by  the  Reformation.  The  chapel,  although  rootless,  still 
exhibits  interesting  fragments  in  architecture,  and  contains  a 
tomb  erected  in  memory  of  Margarita,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Alan,  Lord  Galloway.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Dumfries  is 
Dalswinton  House  (the  seat  of  James  JM'Alpine  Leny,  Esq.), 
rendered  classical  as  the  cradle  of  steam  navigation,  andstanding 
on  an  elevated  terrace,  with  a  lake  behind.  When  Burns  visited 
Edinburgh,  on  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  his  poems, 
he  became  acquainted  with  ]\Ir.  Patrick  Miller  (the  proprietor 
at  that  time),  and  it  was  on  his  invitation  that  he  entered  as 
tenant  on  the  farm  of  EUisland,  then  a  portion  of  the  Dalswin- 
ton estate,  but  disjoined  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  was  at 
EUisland  Col.  Wm.  Burns  was  born,  and  there  his  gifted  father, 
among  other  eff"asions,  produced  two  of  his  noblest,  viz.,  "  Tarn 
o'  Shanter,"  and  the  ode  to  "  Mary  in  Heaven."  Hence  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  a  spot  which  owes  its  chief  external 
charms  to  the  banks  of  Nith. 

At  a  trifling  distance  from  the  wooden  railway  bridge  near 
this,  travellers  hail  the  lawus,  plantations,  and  mansion-house 
of  Friars'  Carse,  where  "  the  Ayrshire  ploughman"  was  not 
unfrequently  an  honoured  guest.  It  was  here  "  the  Whistle  " 
was  contested  in  Scandinavian  fashion,  and  where  the  then 
resident  Major  Riddel  dispensed  a  generous  hospitality.  Till 
A.i).  1500,  if  not  later,  a  community  of  Friars  were  seised  in 
the  lands,  as  the  name  implies,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
rustic  fog-house,   erected  in  commemoration,  on  one  of  the 
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glazed  windows  of  which  the  poet  with  a  diamond  pencil 
inscribed  a  copy  of  verses,  '-familiar  as  household  words,"  and 
which  the  key-uote  alone  will  sufficiently  recall  : — 

"  Life  is  l)ut  a  day  at  most, 
Spruiig  fnmi  uifilit ;  in  darkness  lost ; 
Mope  not  suiisliine  every  lioiir, 
Fear  n()t  clouds  will  always  lower. 
Siransrer  go;  Heaven  be  tliy  jruide. 
Quod  the  Beadsman  of  Nidside." 

Friar's  Carse,  like  many  other  villas  with  fertile  acres 
around,  has  been  possessed  by  different  proprietors  and  tenants 
during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  ;  and  the  family  of  one 
of  the  last  of  these,  before  removing,  cut  the  jjoetical  pane 
from  its  rustic  site,  but  so  clumsily,  that  it  received  consider- 
able injury.  Still  the  lines  remained  long  after  the  hand  that 
traced  them  had  been  mouldering  in  the  dust  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  relic,  at  a  sale  in  Dumfries,  actually  brought 
the  sum  of  Jl5  sterling — a  high  compliment  to  the  vitality 
irradicable  from  everything  connected  with  high  original 
genius.  At  a  short  distance  from  Friars'  Carse  is  Blackwood 
(William  Copland,  Esq.),  a  finely  situated  residence. 

Arriving  at  Closeburn  Station,  ll|  miles  from  Dumfries, 
there  will  be  observed  on  the  right  Wallace  Hall  Academy,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  a  liberally  endov>-ed  and  excellently 
conducted  educational  establishment.  At  a  short  distance  are 
the  manse  and  church,  pleasantly  situated.  Closeburn  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Menteath,  Bart.,  and  recently 
purchased  by  Douglas  Baird,  Esq.,  is  the  adjoining  property. 
In  its  vicinity  is  Crickope  Linn,  a  romantic  dell,  much  visited 
by  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  Two  miles  from  Closeburn  is 
the  village  of  Thornhill  ;  and  here  those  proposing  to  visit 
Drumlanrig  Castle  leave  the  railway.* 

Drumlanrig  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  occupies  a  noble  position 
on  a  piece  of  rising  ground  four  miles  from  Thornhill.  The 
park  with  which  it  is  surrounded  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty, 
and  is  w^atered  by  the  river  Nith,  one  of  the  most  charming 
rivers  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Taken  as  a  whole,  there  are 
few  noblemen's  seats  possessing  such  marked  and  commanding 
features  as  Drumlanrig.  In  style  of  architecture,  the  castle 
*  Tourists  may  be  provided  with  vehicles  at  either  of  the  inns  in  the  village. 
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closely  approximates  to  Heriot"s  Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and, 
like  that  building,  its  design  is  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 


•lil^ 


NEW  ABBET. 


Two  interesting  excursions  may  be  made  from  Dumfries 
southwards  to  the  mouth  of  Nith — one  on  the  west  side  to 
Xew  Abbey  and  Crijffel,  and  the  other  on  the  east  side  of  the 


NKW  ABBEY — CAERIiAVEROCIi  CASTLE. 


4or. 


CAERLAVIinOCK    CASTLE. 


river  to  Caerlaverock  Castle.  New  or  Sweetheart  Abbey  is 
eight  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, near  the  base  of  Criffel.  The  tower  of  the  Abbey 
is  tolerably  entire,  and  has  a  peculiarly  airy  efiect.  The  pre- 
dominating style  is  the  early  English,  in  its  best  day,  but  the 
windows  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  second  pointed  or 
decorated.  It  was  founded  in  127-j  by  Devorgilla,  wife  of 
John  Baliol,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  got  the 
name  of  "  vSweetheart  Abbey,"  from  its  being  the  repository  of 
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the  heart  of  John  Baliol,  who  died  in  1269,  and  which  had 
been  embalmed  by  his  spouse  with  the  greatest  care,  under  the 
influence  of  the  greatest  connubial  affection.  Immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Abbey  the  conical  peaked  Crifl"el  rises  to  the 
height  of  1867  feet,  commanding  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  extensive  views  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Caerlaverock  Castle  is  nine  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth,  betwixt  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Xith  and  Locher.  For  a  long  period  it  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Maxwells,  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  and  the  property  in  which 
its  stands  still  belongs  to  the  representative  of  that  ancient 
family.  The  principal  feature  in  the  ruins  is  a  great  round 
Tower,  called  Murdoc's  Tower,  from  the  circumstance  of  Mur- 
doc  Duke  of  Albany  having  been  confined  in  it  in  the  year 
1425.  The  castle  is  triangular,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wet 
ditch.  It  had  large  round  towers  at  each  angle,  of  which 
"  Murdoc's"  is  the  only  one  remaining.  Over  the  arch  of 
the  entrance-gate  to  the  court-yard  is  the  crest  of  the  Max- 
wells, with  the  date  of  the  last  repairs,  and  the  motto,  "  I  bid 
ye  fair."  . 
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Another  agreeable  excursion  of  21  miles  may  be  made  from 
Dumfries  by  coach  to  the  village  of  ]\Ioflat,*  noted  for  its 
mineral  wateis  and  healthy  locality.  The  mineral  spring  called 
Moffat  Well  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  linn  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  village.  The  water  is  sulphureous,  and 
when  taken  from  the  spring,  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
and  its  taste  is  slightly  saline. 

At  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Mofiat, 
the  old  Edinburgh  road  passes  the  foot  of  Ilartfell,  a  fine 
mountain  green  to  its  summit  ;  and  the  ascent  of  which, 
though  considerably  fatiguing,  will  repay  the  trouble.  On  the 
summit,  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of  table-land,  whence  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained. 
The  Hartfell  group  of  mountains  is  the  highest  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  the  heights  of  the  principal  summits  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Hartfell,  2G41  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  White- 
corn  (looking  down  on  Loch  Skene),  2685  ;  Broadlaw  (in 
Peeblesshire,  and  Tweedsmuir  parish),  2741  ;  Ettrick  Pen, 
2256;  Saddleback  and  Lochcraig,  not  ascertained.  Queens- 
ferry  is  2259  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hartfell,  or 
Hartfield  as  it  is  often  written  in  old  works,  in  former  times 
gave  a  title  (now  extinct)  to  the  proprietor  of  Annandale. 

The  Deil's  Beef  Tub,  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  novel  of  "  Redgauntlet,"  is  rather  further  from  the  village, 
and  close  upon  the  side  of  the  new  Edinburgh  road.  It  is  a 
wide  hollow  of  great  depth,  with  sides  in  general  smooth  and 
grassy,  but  here  and  there  rugged  and  stony.  A  dark  thread 
wimples  through  the  rich  green  carpet  in  the  bottom  ;  this  is 
the  infant  Annan  beginning  its  course. 

The  principal  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  are — 
Granton,  Larch-hill,  Craigieburn,  Dumcrieff,  Craigielands, 
Auchincas,  etc.     The  principal  proprietor  in  this  district  is  Mr. 

*  It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  Caledonian  Uaihvay  in  two  and  a  }iiilf  hours 
from  ]•  dinburgh  or  Ghisgow,  beinjr  67  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  65*  from 
the  latter.  On  ahglitinf?  from  tlie  train  at  tlie  Beattoek  Station,  passengers  find  an 
omnibus  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  village,  which  is  2  miles  distant.  Hotel  .- 
Annandale  Arms.    Pojjulation,  1491. 
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Hope  Johnstone,  whose  residence  is  Raehills,  ten  miles  distant 
from  Moffat. 

Lochwood  Tower,  the  most  interesting  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moffat,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Johnstones 
of  Annandale,  and  is  between  six  and  seven  miles  distant.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  burnt  down  in  1585,  during  one  of  those  feuds  between 
the  Johnstones  and  the  Maxwells,  for  the  wardenship  of  the 
western  marches,  that  for  many  years  embroiled  the  peace  of 
the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  surrounding  country  affords  a  good  choice  of  recreation 
for  anglers  ;  there  is  burn  fishing,  river  fishing,  and  lake 
fishing  ;  and,  during  the  season,  the  waters  are  open  to  all. 

A  favourite  and  deservedly  popular  excursion  may  be  made 
from  Moffat  by  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  Loch  Skene,  to  St. 
Mary's  Loch  and  Yarrow,  a  district  of  country  touchingly 
alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  the  sixth  canto  of  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  : — 

"  By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ! 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 

Although  it  chill  my  i\-ither'd  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 

Though  there  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan !" 

The  road  extends  through  the  pleasant  vale  of  Moffat 
Water,   by   Craigieburn   Wood,   the   subject  of  Burns'   song, 

beginning — 

''■  Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigieburn." 

On  the  right  of  Saddleback,  a  steep  hill  passed  on  the  left, 
is  the  farm  of  Bodsbeck,  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  tale 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  and  the  hills  and  glens  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  the  lurking  places  of  many  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. 

Near  the  head  of  Moffat  Water,  ten  miles  from  Moffat,  a 
path  on  the  left  conducts  to  the  waterfall,  of  nearly  200  feet, 
called  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  a  scene  which  cannot  fail  to 
delight  every  lover  of  nature.* 

*  About  the  year  1811,  a  young  man  lost  Lis  Ufa  in  the  attempt  to  climb  up  the 
face  of  the  rock — the  water  of  the  cataract  being  much  diminished  that  summer  by 
the  excessive  drought.  Long  afterwards,  portions  of  his  dress  might  be  seen 
attached  to  some  of  the  inaccessible  points  of  the  rock. 
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"  The  dark  Loch  Skene,"  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  north  of 
this,  is  the  source  of  the  water  which  here  makes  so  formidable 
an  appearance  ;  and  both  it  and  the  fall  are  described  in  the 
following  exquisite  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  : — 

Some  demon's  subtcrrnnean  cave, 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell, 
Shakes  the  daik  rock  witli  groan  and  yell. 


"There  eagles  scream  from  isle  *  to  shore, 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar  ; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven, 
Hark  mists  infect  tlio  summer  heaven. 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  Its  hurrying  waters  break, 
Faster  and  winter  dash  and  curl, 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  liurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Driving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 


Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn  ; 
Then  issuing  forth  one  fjaiuy  wave, 
Ami  wheeling  round  the  giant's  s:rave, 
White  as  the  snowy  char'^er's  tail, 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moftatdale." 


The  moorland  scenery  by  which  Loch  Skene  is  surrounded, 
and  the  lonely,  deserted  appearance  of  the  whole  locality, 
impress  the  mind  with  a  sensation  of  almost  painful  solitari- 
ness. The  loch  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  between  a  quarter 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  it  contains  two  kinds  of  trout 
— the  ordinary  burn  trout,  and  a  species  peculiar  to  the  loch. 
Trout  of  the  latter  kind  are  very  much  esteemed  ;  their  flesh  is 
red,  and  as  delicate  as  salmon. 

A  mile  and  a  half  further  by  the  road,  near  the  head  of 
Moffat  Water,  is  Birkhill,  a  sort  of  rustic  inn,  where  horses 
can  be  put  up,  and  refreshments  obtained.  Opposite  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  Claverhouse  on  one  occasion  caused  four 
Covenanters  to  be  shot  ;  and  the  hill  opposite  is  called  the 
Wlatch  Hill,  from  its  having  been  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Covenanters  used  to  station  men  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  soldiers.  Dob's  Linn,  near  this,  is  a  savage 
precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which  was  situated  the  retreat  of 
the  two  Covenanters,  Halbert  Dobson  and  David  Dun,  better 
known  as  Hab  Dob  and  Davie  Din. 

Descending  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  we  reach  the  source 
from  which  the  Yarrow  issues  to  wander  through  scenes  rich 
in  poetic  and  historic  associations. 

The  Loch  o'  the  Lowes  is  a  small  lake  of  a  somewhat  bleak 
aspect,  formed  by  the  Yarrow  after  a  short  course ;  and 
Chapelhope,  on  the  left,  is  where  Hogg  has  laid  the  principal 
scenes  of  his  "  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck." 

*  There  is  a  small  island  in  the  loch,  on  which,  in  former  times,  eagles  used  to  rear 
their  young.    These  have,  however,  been  extinct  for  many  years. 
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A  short  way  from  this  is  the  well  known  Tibby  Shiels  Inn, 
situated  on  a  flat  plot  of  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yar- 
row, -which  here  passes  into  St.  Mary's  Loch,  16  miles  from 
Moffat. 


"  nor  fen  nor  sedge 

Pollute  tlie  pure  lake's  crystal  edge  ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  niDuntaius  sink 
At  once  upon  tlie  level  brink  ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hiU'shuge  outline  you  may  view; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 


Nor  tree,  nor  hush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears'thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power, 
And  nids  the  feeling  of  the  hour  : 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 
TMiere  living  thing  conceal'd  misiht  lie  ; 
There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess, 
You  see  tliat  all  is  loneliness."* 


About  three  miles  further,  on  the  same  side  of  the  loch,  is  the 
site  of  St.  Mary's  Kirk.  The  building  itself,  "  in  feudal  strife," 
has  disappeared. 

"  Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  liis  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd." 

In  this  chapel  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  principal  incident  in 
Hogg's  beautiful  ballad  of  "  Mary  Scott  ;"  and  among  the 
tenants  of  the  old  churchyard,  tradition  mentions  '•  Lord 
William  and  Fair  Margaret,"  the  story  of  whose  fate  is  given 
in  a  ballad  entitled  "  The  Douglas  Tragedy,"  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border." 

The  Ruins  op  Dryuope  Tower,  the  birth-place  of  Mary 

*  Marmion,  Introduction  to  Canto  ii. 


DRYIIOPE  TOWER. 
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Scott,  the  famous  Flower  of  Yarrow,  are  near  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  lake. 

At  one  corner  of  the  burying-ground,  but  without  its  pre- 
cincts, is  a  small  mound  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Binram's 
Corse.  An  old  tradition  says  that  it  is  the  grave  of  John 
Binram, 

"  That  wizard  priest,  wliose  bones  are  thrust 
From  compauy  of  holy  dust." 

On  the  banks  of  St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  over  the  whole  tract 
of  country  which  is  drained  by  the  Etcrick  and  Yarrow,  as  far 
northward  as  the  Tweed,  extended  in  former  times  the  Forest 
of  Ettrick,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains,  but  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  St.  Mary's  Loch, 

"  The  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature. 
With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  Nature  ; 
And  rising  from  these  lofty  groves, 

Hohold  a  ruin  hoary, 
The  shatter'd  front  of  Newark's  towers, 
Henown'd  in  border  stnry." 

AVoEDswouTli's  Varroio  flsiteJ. 
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DUMFEIES    LY    COACH     TO    STEA^^EAEE,     VIA     CASTLE 
DOUGLAS,  GATEHOUSE,  AND  KEWTOX-STEWART. 

This  forms  a  very  pleasant  drive  by  mail  coach,  and  affords 
the  tourist  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  extreme  southern 
coast  of  Scotland.*  The  first  place  of  importance  reached  is 
Castle-Douglas,  18  miles  from  Dumfries,  a  neat  well  built  town, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  Carlingwark  Loch,  covering  a  surface 
of  J  00  acres,  and  studded  with  picturesque  little  islands.t 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  it  is  Threave  Castle,  built  in  the  four- 

*  The  Ordnance  Suney  of  "Wigto^m  and  Kirkcudbright  sMres  is  completed,  and 
sheets  of  Wigtownshire  are  published  on  the  one-inch  scale,  price  Is.  each;  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  can  he  got  on  one  sheet,  price  2s.  6d. 

t  Fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Castle-Douglas,  the  town  of  New  Galloway,  situ- 
ated nearly  in  the  centre  of  Kirkcudbnglilshire  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Loch 
Ken,  a  lake  formed  by  the  river  Ken,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  fringed  with  wood  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  is 
Kenmure  Castle,  a  phice  of  considerable  antiquity,  w  ith  an  avenue  of  very  fine  old 
lime  trees.  A  pleasant  excursion  may  also  be  made  from  Castle-Douglas  to  Dun- 
drennan  Abbey,  seven  mUes  to  the  south.  The  first  sight  of  the  grey  ruins,  standing 
in  a  lieautiful  green  valley,  is  vei-y  impressive— all  about  tlie  place  being  secluded 
and  still.  The  portion  of  the  ruin  now  standing  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests ;  it  was  founded  in  a.d.  1142.  There  is  a 
small  inn  at  the  village,  where  refreshments  may  be  obtained,  hut  the  tourist  is 
recommended  to  proceed  to  Kirkcudbright  (distant  6  miles  ,  where  he  wtU  get  every 
comfort  he  can  desire  at  "  The  ^elkiik  Arms." 

Castle  Douglas  to  Kirkcudbright  by  the  coach  road.— The  tourist  crosses  the  Dee 
at  Tongland  Bridge,  eight  miles  distant,  at  which  point  the  scenery  is  varied  and 
interesting.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tarff,  embosomed  in  trees,  is  Compstone 
Castle  (Lord  Dundrennanj,  where  Montgomery  wrote  his  poem  of  "  The  Cherrie  and 
the  Slae,"  in  1597,  the  scent-  of  which  is  laid  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Dee  is  a 
stream  of  Highland  aspect,  having  a  course  of  between  forty  and  fiftj-  miles,  and 
exhibiting  in  its  descent  many  striking  featiu-es.  Perhaps  the  finest  part  of  its 
course  is  in  the  four  miles  along  which  it  forms  the  eastern  boundarj-  of  Tongland 
parish.  Its  banks  are  there  richly  wooded,  and  the  current  is  in  some  places  forced 
between  perpendicular  rocks  7o  or  80  feet  high.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
the  old  bridge,  where  it  appears  in  a  straight  line  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and 
t!ie  series  of  rocky  shelves  causing  it  to  rise  in  successive  undulations,  it  resembles 
the  convolutions  of  an  enormous  serpent.  Kirkcudbright  is  situated  about  six  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  .the  Dee  with  the  Solway,  the  river  here  forming  an  estuary, 
bt.  Mary's  Isle,  containing  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selku-k,  now  a  beautifully  wooded 
peninsula,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  terraced  woods 
and  romantic  walks.  The  parish  cliurch,  erected  a  few  years  ago  at  an  expense  of 
£6782,  is  a  conspicuous  object,  contrasting  w  ith  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
of  the  Maclellans.  From  tliis  a  good  road  leads  to  Gatehouse  by  the  banks  of  the 
Fleet. 
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teenth  century,  standing  on  a  small  island  in  the  Dee.  It  was 
once  the  seat  of  the  Douglases,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
tragedy.  The  remains  consist  of  a  great  square  tower  of  enor- 
mous strength,  partly  surrounded  by  a  Avail  and  three  small 
round  towers.  Above  the  main  gateway  may  be  observed  a 
projecting  block  of  granite,  called  "  the  hanging  stone  ; "  of 
which  these  old  lords  of  Galloway  were  wont  to  boast  that  "the 
hanging  stone  of  Threave  never  wanted  its  tassel."  At  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  is  Gelston  Castle,  a  modern  building, 
erected  by  the  late  Sir  William  Douglas. 

Gatehouse  (33  miles  from  Dumfries)  is  a  well-built  town 
surrounded  by  large  gardens,  and  owes  its  prosperity  greatly 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Murrays  of  Broughton,  whose  princely 
residence,  Cally,  is  in  close  proximity.  Gaily  House  is  built  of 
granite,  after  a  design  by  Adam,  and  the  views  from  the  front 
combine  many  elements  of  fine  landscape,  extensive  ornamental 
gardens,  shady  walks,  and  lawns  studded  with  forest  trees. 
The  picture  is  filled  up  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  heath-covered 
mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  Fleet  Bay,  with  its  islands,  and 
in  the  distance  the  bold  rocky  cliffs  of  Wigtownshire,  crested  by 
the  ruins  of  Cruggleton  Castle. 

Leaving  Gatehouse  by  the  bridge  crossing  the  Fleet,  the 
tall  old  tower  of  Cardoness*  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  road  in  a  secluded  little  valley,  is  the  pic- 
turesque ivy-covered  ruin  of  Anwoth  Church,  once  the  scene 
of  Samuel  Rutherfurd's  labours.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  on  a  neighbouring  hill  to  the  memory  of  this  divine. 
From  Cardoness  to  Creetown,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  is  the 
finest  part  of  the  route,  and  affords  a  series  of  ever-changing 
views — the  bay  of  Wigtown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  thickly- 
wooded  cliffs  of  Anwoth  and  Kirkmabreck  on  the  other.  Six 
miles  from  Gatehouse,  at  Ravenshall,  there  are  several  singular 
cliffs  and  caverns,  distinguished  by  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  smuggling  scenes  and  characters  in  Scott's  novel  of 
Guy  Mannering.  A  mile  in  advance,  on  an  eminence  to  the 
right,  is  Kirkdale  House,  and  five  miles  further  is  Creetown,  a 
small  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are  several 
valuable  granite  quarries,  giving  employment  to    about  300 

*  Its  last  inliabitant  was  Sir  Godfrey  il'Cullocli,  who,  in  1C97,  was  executed  in 
Edinbuijjli  for  murder. 
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men,  and  from  wliich  the  new  Liverpool  docks  have  been  built. 
In  the  manse  of  this  parish,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  distin- 
guished ethical  philosopher,  was  born,  1778,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  old  churchyard  here  in  1820.  Barholme  (M'Culloch, 
Esq.),  is  passed  about  a  mile  in  advance,  and  a  ferry  conducts 
the  tourist  into  Wigtownshire. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  this  is  Newton-Stewart 
— [I/ins  :  Galloway  Arms  ;  Grapes] — where  the  river  Cree  is 
spanned  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  arches,  from  which  a 
beautiful  glimpse  of  river  scenery  may  be  obtained.  This 
town  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  surrounded  by 
swelling  hills  on  every  side,  Cairnsmuir  (1737  feet),  with  its 
rounded  summit  of  smooth  granite,  towering  far  above  its 
neighbours.  A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  New- 
ton-Stewart to  Loch  Trool,  a  very  beautiful  little  lake,  distant 
about  14  miles,  to  which  there  is  a  carriage  road.  It  is  about 
two  miles  long,  fringed  with  wood,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  2000  to  3000  feet. 

Six  miles  to  the  south  of  Newton-Stewart  is  Wigtown,  which  is  seen 
from  a  considerable  distance,  being  built  on  a  slight  eminence.  Many  of 
tlie  houses  are  elegantly  built,  and  the  principal  street  is  so  wide  as  to 
admit  of  a  large  bowling-green  in  its  centre,  which  adds  considerably  to 
the  bt-auty  of  the  town.  A  new  parish  church  has  just  been  completed. 
In  the  old  churchyard  there  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  two 
fi-male  martyrs  who  were  drowned  in  the  Bladenoch  in  the  year  1685. 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  village  of  Bladenoch, 
famed  over  Gallowaj'  for  its  distilUry ;  and  crossing  the  river  of  that 
name  by  an  old-fashioned  bridge,  the  tract  of  rich  country  known  by  the 
name  of  Baldoon  is  seen  on  the  hft.  Formerly  Baldoon  was  the  property 
of  the  Dunbars,  and  it  was  in  the  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  arc  still 
standing,  that  tlie  melancholy  circumstances  occurred  upon  which  the 
story  of  the  Bride  of  Laminennoor  is  founded.  Three  miles  further,  the 
road  passes  through  the  village  of  Kirkinner ;  and  live  miles  furthei',  the 
town  of  Garlieston — a  lively  little  seaport,  possessing  a  good  harbour — 
from  which  a  steamboat  sails  to  Liverpool  every  week.  Adjoining  the 
town  is  Galloway  House,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  The 
grounds  are  well  planned,  and  the  carriai^e  drives  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. "Whithorn,  distant  about  four  miles  from  Garlieston,  altliough  not 
particularly  interesting  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  merits 
notice  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  early  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Scotland.  "Bede  relates  that  tiie  lirst  tribes  of  North  Britain 
who  turned  from  their  idols  to  worship  the  true  God,  owed  their  conversion 
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to  the  British  Bishop  Ninyas  or  Ninian.  He  had  studied  at  Rome ;  and  on 
that  headland  of  Galloway  where  he  chose  the  seat  of  his  mission,  he  built  a 
church  of  stoni^,  in  a  way  unusual  among  the  Britons.*  It  was  dedicated 
by  him  to  8t.  Martin  of  Tours,  from  whom  he  obtained  masons  to  shape 
its  walls  after  the  Roman  fashion.  In  this  '  White  House,'  as  it  was 
named,  the  body  of  St.  Ninian  had  its  rest  with  the  bodies  of  many  other 
saints ;  and  for  ages  the  place  continued  to  be  famous,  not  only  in  North 
Britain,  but  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  and  among  the  races 
of  Ireland.  Even  from  Gaul,  letters  were  sent  to  '  the  brethren  of  St. 
Ninian  at  Whithorn,'  written  by  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  the 
age,  Alcuin  the  divine  and  the  philosopher,  the  liistorian  and  the  poet — 
the  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  In  more  modern  times,  the  ancient  shrine 
was  reuowned  as  a  pilgrimage,  whither  kings  and  princes,  churchmen 
and  warriors,  with  people  from  many  realms,  came  by  sea  and  land  to 
make  their  devotions."  f  Here  St.  Ninian  built  a  church  in  the  fourtli 
century.  Here,  also,  were  the  priorj'  of  Whithorn  and  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Galloway ;  but  of  these  little  remain,  except  a  ruined  and  roof- 
less chancel,  built  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  occupying  the 
site  of  much  more  ancient  buildings,  which  had  been  the  crypt,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  an  extensive  church.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  early  English  style,  and  within  the  last  thirtj'  years  has 
been  used  as  the  parish  church.  The  western  doorway  is  in  fine  preser- 
vation, and  worthy  a  careful  examination.  The  town  of  Whithorn  con- 
sists of  one  street,  running  from  south  to  north,  narrow  at  the  extremities, 
and  extremely  wide  in  the  middle.  Proceeding  southward  nearly  two 
miles,  the  road  passes  Glasserton  House  (S.  Stewart,  Esq.)  Nine  miles  to 
the  north-west  is  Port- William,  a  marine  village,  near  which  is  Monreith 
(Sir  William  Maxwell).  The  road  leads  the  tourist  for  eight  miles  along  a 
lonely  shore  of  wave-worn  rocks,  on  which  traces  of  ancient  sea  beaches  are 
distinctly  visible.  About  half-way  on  the  right,  in  a  field,  is  a  ruin  of  an 
old  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Fillan,  still  named  Chipper  Fillan;  thence  leav- 
ing the  sea  at  Auchenmalg  Bay,  and  proceeding  six  miles  tlirough  a  pas- 
toral country,  it  reaches  Glenluce,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  most 
inland  point  of  Luce  Bay.  To  the  west  of  the  town  stands  the  ruins  of 
Glenluce  Abbey,  founded  a.v.  1190,  by  Allan,  Lord  of  Galloway.  The 
original  buildings  must  have  been  extensive,  but  the  chapter-house  is  the 
only  portion  in  fair  preservation.  This  route  may  be  continued  to  Stran- 
raer, ten  miles  distant,  by  crossing  the  Luce  Water,  and  passing  at  some 
distance  on  the  right,  Dunragget  (Sir  James  D.  Hay). 

On  the  road  westwards  from  Newton-Stewart  there  is  nothing 

*  Tradition  points  to  a  small  ruin  on  the  Isle  of  'Uliitliorn,  distant  two  miles, 
as  the  site  of  St.  Ninian's  Cliurcli. 
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particularly  interesting  to  the  tourist,  ;uul  therefore  we  pass  ou 
in  our  description  to 

Stranraer. 

[fniis:   King's  Anns  and  George  Hotel.     l'o])ulatioii,  5078.] 
50  miles  iVom  Ayr,  and  6bj  from  Dumi'rics. 

This  seaport  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  and 
consists  of  three  streets,  parallel  to  the  shore,  intersected  by 
several  others.  The  principal  of  these  are  well  built,  but 
numerous  hovels  appear  in  the  lanes  and  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Stranraer  may  be  called  the  capital  of  ''  the  Rhins'^  of  Galloway, 
a  Gaelic  word  denoting  the  forks  of  which  the  Mull  of  Gal- 
loway forms  the  one  pointed  extremity,  and  Corscwall  Light- 
house, fronting  Craig  Nelson,  the  other.  Two  steamers  main- 
tain a  weekly  communication  with  Glasgow,  and  a  third  with 
Belfast.  Mail  coaches  between  Portpatrick  and  Dumfries 
pass  through  the  town  daily.  The  neighbourhood  possesses 
several  gentlemen's  seats,  the  principal  of  which  is  "  Castle 
Kennedy,"  four  miles  from  Stranraer.  This  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cassillis,  the  head  of 
the  Kennedys,  a  powerful  family  in  the  district,  but  it  now 
belongs  to  the  Earls  of  Stair.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
the  old  style  of  landscape  gardening,  and  only  want  statues 
and  vases  to  render  them  perfect.  They  are  open  every  lawful 
day  to  the  public,  and  vehicles  are  allowed  to  drive  up  to  the 
inner  gate.  The  grassy  terraces,  kept  in  the  finest  order,  are 
much  admired,  and  form  a  delightful  promenade  in  fine  weather. 
The  pinetum,  planted  by  the  late  Earl,  contains  some  rare  and 
beautiful  specimens.  In  an  island  on  one  of  the  two  lochs 
there  is  a  heronry.  The  other  seats  are — Culhorn,  (Earl  of 
Stair),  Lochuaw  Castle  (Sir  A.  Agnew),  Dunskcy  (Col.  Blair), 
etc.* 

*  The  Mntl  of  Galloway  forms  a  pleasant  day's  excursion  from  Stranraer  by  Saiid- 
liead  and  Drummore.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  very  clean  and  comfortable  little  inn. 
The  lighthouse  is  distant  about  an  hour's  walk  from  Drummore.  The  rocks  at  tlie 
Mull  are  almost  perpendicular,  and  between  'JUO  and  300  tett  higli.  The  \iew  from 
the  point  is  very  extensive,  and,  durinir  a  storm,  exceedingly  grand.  The  blue  hills 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  look  close  at  hand,  although  "20  miles  distant. 
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The  general  features  of  this  part  of  Scotland  are  varied  and  striking, 
and  consist  of  lofty  mountains,  deep  glens,  and  inlets  of  the  sea  entering 
far  into  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  mountainous  naiure  of  the  soil 
(some  of  the  mountains  being  among  the  loftiest  in  Scotland),  the  country 
is  almost  wholly  pastoral.  Ben  Cniachan  and  the  mountains  of  Lorn. 
Ben  More  in  :\Iull,  and  Goatfell  in  Arran,  are  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  height  and  sublime  appearance.  The  inlets  of  the  sea,  or  sea- 
lochs,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  numerous,  and  the  principal  of  these 
are  Loch  Fyne,  L<ich  Long,  Loch  Goil,  Loch  Etive,  Loch  Linnhe,  and 
Loch  Eil.  Loch  Awe  is  the  only  fresh  water  lake  of  any  importance, 
but  it  is  one  of  great  beauty.  The  scenery,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  picturesque  description,  and  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  from  its  accessibility  by  means  of  steamboats  and  stage-coaches,  it  is 
much  visited  by  tourists.  Glencoe,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Etive,  and  Arran, 
stand  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  niagniticence ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
places,  Argyleshire  has  two  great  attractions  for  tourists  —  lona  and 
Staflfa — both  of  which  pl.ices  form  almost  daily  steamboat  excursions 
from  Oban  during  the  summer  months.  The  tourist's  head-quarters  in 
Argyleshire  are  Liverary  and  Oban. 

The  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  although  forming,  with  a  few  other 
diminutive  islands,  a  separate  county,  may  almost  be  considered  a  part 
of  Argyleshire,  as  the}-  are  geologically  as  well  as  topographically  con- 
nected. 

The  Crinan  Canal  is  of  great  service  to  tourists  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land, as  in  the  route  from  Glasgow  to  Oban  and  Inverness  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  the  long,  circuitou-,  and  oiten  stormy  passage  round  the 
Mull  of  Cantire.  This  savinic  in  the  distance  has  been  further  promoted 
in  time  by  the  proprietors  of  the  swift  steamers  on  the  Clyde,  who,  in 
one  day,  convey  passengers  in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  at  the  rate 
of  from  20  to  30  miles  per  hour,  from  Glasgow  by  Ardrishaig  and  Oban 
to  Bannavie,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In 
returning,  a  still  greater  distance  can  be  accomplished,  as,  on  arriving  at 
Glasgow,  the  tourist  is  in  time  for  the  train  to  Edinburgh,  and,  on 
arriving  there,  he  is  still  in  time  to  catch  the  express  train  for  London  : 
so  that,  in  this  way.  a  very  long  day's  journey  can  be  accomplished. 
Those  e.Ktra  conveniences  of  transit  by  steamers  and  stage-coaches  only 
exist  during  the  summer  months. 


THE  CLYDE. 

Dumbarton — Port-Glasgow — 
The  GrARELocu  — Helens- 
BURon — Greenock. 

The  numerous  Avatering-places 
that  now  almost  line  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  on  either  side,  form  most 
desirable  places  of  resort  during  the 
summer  months,  when  they  are  also  very  accessible  by  steamers. 
The  principal  of  these  are  Gourock.  Helensburgh,  Gareloch- 
head.  Kilcreggan,  Cove  (Loch  Long),  Kilmun,  and  Strone  (Holy 
Loch),  Dunoon  and  Innellan,  Innerkip  and  Wemyss  Bay,  Largs, 
Millport,  and  Rothesay.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  recommend 
to  a  stranger  which  of  these  places  he  should  select  for  resi- 
dence. Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  the  choice 
must  be  regulated  by  the  taste  and  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 
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Startiug  from  Broomielaw  in  one  of  the  steamboats,*  a  few 
minutes'  sail  brings  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kelvin,  a  stream 
celebrated  in  Scottish  song.  The  village  on  the  left  is  Govan. 
On  both  sides  of  the  river  there  is  a  series  of  villas.  About 
two  miles  below  Govan,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  Shield- 
hall,  and  on  the  right  Jordanhill,  the  seat  of  James  Smith, 
Esq.  A  little  further  down  the  river,  and  on  the  same  side, 
is  Scotstoun  (Oswald).  On  the  left  is  Elderslie  House,  the 
seat  of  Archibald  Spiers,  Esq.  ;  and  about  a  mile  further  down 
is  Blythswood  House,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 
Between  the  two  last-mentioned  places  is  Renfrew  Ferry,  where 
a  near  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Renfrew, 
a  town  of  mean  and  antiquated  appearance.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
who  had  rebelled  against  Malcolm  IV.,  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  year  1164.  The  barony  of  Renfrew  was  the  first  posses- 
sion of  the  Stewart  family  in  Scotland,  and  it  gives  the  title  of 
Baron  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  collected  waters  of  the  two 
Carts  and  the  Gryfe  flow  into  the  Clyde  at  Inchinnan,  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  Renfrew.  Near  Inchinnan  Bridge  the  Earl 
of  Argyll  was  taken  prisoner  in  1685.  On  the  left,  near  the 
river,  was  the  old  mansion-house  of  Erskine,  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  Earls  of  ]\Iar,  and  latterly  of  the  Blantyre  family. 
Robert,  eleventh  Lord  Blantyre,  who  perished  accidentally  in 
the  commotions  at  Brussels  in  1830,  erected  the  new  mansion 
which  crowns  the  rising  ground  a  little  further  down.  The 
tourist  is  now  half  way  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  The 
river  has  expanded  greatly,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
lake,  apparently  closed  in  front.  The  lofty  heights  on  the 
right  are  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  and  the  village  in  the  narrow 
plain  between  them  and  the  river  is  Kilpatrick,  said  to  have 

*  Two  sets  of  steamers  ply  on  the  Clyde ;  botli  take  the  same  route  to  Greenock. 
From  Greenock,  the  one  set  keeps  the  left  side,  by  way  of  Largs  and  Millport  to 
Arran  or  jVi-drossan ;  the  other  takes  the  right  bank  by  Dunoon  to  Rothesay  and 
Ai'drishaig. 

The  steamers  for  Largs  and  Millport,  Dunoon  and  Rothesay,  sail  from  Glasgow 
almost  every  hour  during  the  summer  months,  but  those  whicli  continue  their  course 
all  the  way  either  to  Arran,  Ardrossan,  cr  Ardrishaig,  not  generally  oftener  tlian  once 
every  day. 

By  taking  the  railway  train  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  (running  hourly  to  suit 
the  steamers),  the  tourist  does  not  need  to  leave  until  generally  an  hour  after  the 
steamer's  departure  from  Glasgow.    (See  the  Time  Tables.) 
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been  the  hirth-place  of  St.  Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  lie- 
land. 

Eowlin:;,  [one  hour's  sail  from  Glasgow  —  hm :  Frisky 
Hall] — is  the  terminus  of  the  Dumbartonshire  Railway,  where 
passengers  land  for  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Trosachs.  Here 
also  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Great  Junction  Canal, 
which  unites  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland  by  means 
of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  At  a  short  distance  below, 
on  the  right,  is  the  little  promontory  of  Dunglass  Point,  the 
western  termination  of  Antoninus'  Wall  or  Graham's  Dyke, 
with  the  ruins  of  Dunglass  Castle,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Colquhouns  of  Luss,  but  now  belonging  to  Buchanan  of 
Auchintorlie.  On  this  spot  a  monument  has  lately  been  erected 
to  the  late  Henry  Bell,  who  introduced  steam-navigation  on 
the  Clyde.  In  proceeding  onwards  from  this,  the  object  that 
most  engrosses  the  eye  is  Dumbarton  Rock,  which  rises  from 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Leveu  and  Clyde,  to  the  height  of 
•ICO  feet,  measuring  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  terminating 
in  two  points,  one  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Dumbarton 
is  celebrated  both  in  history  and  song — in  the  latter  by  the  old 
West  Highland  air, 

"  Dumbarton  drums  Ijeiit  bonny,  0, 
Vi'lien  tlioy  mind  me  of  my  dear  Johnnie,  0 ; " 

and  in  the  former  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  the  patriot 
Wallace,  and  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
exploits  recorded.*  The  highest  peak  of  the  rock  is  still  called 
"  Wallace's  Seat,"  and  a  part  of  the  castle  "  Wallace's  Tower." 
and  a  huge  two-handed  sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  him, 

*  Dui-ing  the  wars  wliicli  desolated  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  this 
formidable  fortress  was  taken  in  the  following  remarkable  way,  by  Captain  Crawford 
of  Jordanhill,  a  distinguished  adherent  of  the  king's  party.  "  He  took  advantage  of  a 
misty  and  moonless  night  to  bring  to  the  foot  of  the  castle  rock  tlie  scaUng  ladders 
which  he  liad  provided,  choosing  for  his  terrible  experiment  die  place  where  the  rock 
was  highest,  and  where,  of  course,  less  pains  were  taken  to  keep  a  regular  guard. 
This  choice  was  fortunate  ;  for  the  first  ladder  broke  with  the  weight  of  the  men 
who  attempted  to  mount,  and  the  noise  of  the  fall  must  have  betrayed  them,  had 
there  been  any  sentinel  within  hearing.  Crawford,  assisted  by  a  soldier  who  had 
deserted  from  the  castle,  and  was  acting  as  his  guide,  renewed  ihe  attempt  in  person, 
and  having  scrambled  up  to  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  where  there  was  some  footing, 
contrived  to  make  fast  the  ladder,  by  tying  it  to  the  roots  of  a  tree,  which  grew 
about  midway  up  the  rock.  Here  they  found  a  small  flat  surface,  sufticient,  however, 
to  afford  footing  to  the  whole  party,  «liich  was,  of  course,  very  few  in  number.     Jii 
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is  Still  shown.  Two  miles  further  down  the  river,  beyond 
the  Lev  en,  on  the  left,  is  Finlayston,  formerly  the  family  man- 
sion of  the  Earls  of  Glencairn,  now  the  seat  of  Graham  of 
Gartmore,  and  on  the  right,  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  believed  to  have  been  that 
of  Cardross,  in  which  Robert  the  Bruce  breathed  his  last. 
Approaching  Port-Glasgow,  we  pass  the  Castle  of  Newark,  a 
large  quadrangular  building,  which,  after  having  belonged  in 
succession  to  a  branch  of  the  Maxwells,  and  to  the  Belhaven 
family,  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  M.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart. 

Port-Glasgow  was  founded  in  1668,  by  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  goods  ; 
but  since  the  river  was  deepened,  its  importance  has  much 
declined.     Another  quarter  of  an  hour's  sail  brings  us  to 

Greexock,* 

the  birth-place  of  Watt,  the  greatest  seaport  in  Scotland,  and 
the  key  to  all  the  watering-places  on  the  Clyde.  Close  upon 
the  quay  stands  the  custom-house,  an  elegant  and  commodious 
building,  while  streets  extend  over  the  rising  ground  behind. 
There  are  also  several  well-built  edifices  in  Cathcart  Street  and 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  situation  of  Greenock 
is  both  beautiful  and  convenient  for  commerce.  Whin-hill, 
the  rising  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  commands  a  noble 
prospect,  and  the  view  from  the  pier,  embracing  the  mountains 
of  Argyleshire  and  Dumbartonshire  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  possessed  by  any  harbour  in  the  kingdom. 

Although  this  town  as  a  seaport  ranks  among  the  most 
considerable  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  comparatively  of  modern 

scaling  the  second  precipice,  another  accident  took  place  ; — One  of  the  party,  suhject 
to  epileptic  fits,  was  seized  by  one  of  these  attacks,  brought  on  perhaps  by  terror, 
wliile  he  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  ladder.  His  iUness  made  it  impossible 
for  liim  either  to  ascend  or  descend.  To  have  slain  the  man  woidd  have  been  a  cruel 
expedient,  besides  that  the  fall  of  his  body  from  the  ladder  might  have  alarmed  the 
garrison.  Crawford  caused  him,  therefore,  to  be  tied  to  the  ladder,  then  aU  the  rest 
descending,  tliey  tumed  the  ladder,  and  tbus  mounted  with  ease  over  the  belly  of 
the  epileptic  person.  Wlien  the  party  gained  the  summit  they  slew  the  sentinel 
ere  he  had  time  to  give  the  alarm,  and  easily  surprised  the  slumbering  garrison,  who 
had  tiusted  too  much  to  the  security  of  their  castle  to  keep  good  watch." 

*  Hotels:    Tontine;  George;  "White  Hart.     Population,  3G,G&9.    If  hour's  sail 
from  Glasgow. 
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origin.*  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  whole 
town  consisted  of  only  a  single  row  of  thatch-covered  huts, 
and  with  no  harbour  whatever.  In  the  year  1700  the  inha- 
bitants (having  been  refused  aid  from  the  Scotch  Parliament 
for  building  a  harbour),  entered  into  a  contract  with  Sir  John 
Shaw,  the  superior,  to  subject  themselves  to  an  assessment  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  themselves.  The  work 
was  begun  in  1707,  and  the  present  excellent  harbour  and  all 
its  accompanying  advantages  are  the  results. 

*  Greenock  was  erected  into  a  burgli  of  barony  by  Cliarlcs  I.  about  tlie  year 
1G42,  in  favour  of  John  Shaw  of  Greenock.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Galbraiths, 
and  by  marriage  descended  to  the  family  of  Shaw  of  Sauchic.  Tlie  lands  of  Finnart 
also  (upon  which  part  of  the  town  is  built)  came  into  the  possession  of  tlie  same 
famOy,  now  represented  by  Sir  Michael  Robert  Shaw  Stewart  of  Ardgowan,  Bart., 
the  present  lord  of  the  manor  of  Greenock. 

The  Shaw's  Water  Works  for  the  supply  of  Greenock  with  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  for  the  creation  of  water-power  for  the  manufactures,  were,  at  the 
request  of  Sir  M.  S.  Stewart,  ingeniously  contrived  by  Robert  Thorn,  C.E.,  in  the 
year  1824. 

The  water  is  conducted  along  the  face  of  the  rising  ground  that  extends  from 
behind  Greenock  and  Gourock  to  Innerkip,  from  one  reservoir  at  the  source  of  the 
Shaw's  rivulet,  about  three  miles  from  Greenock,  to  another  on  a  lieight  immedi- 
ately to  the  back  of  tlie  town,  and  512  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the 
latter  it  descends  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  by  falls  of  different  dc-.-rees 
of  power,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  manufactures.  Tlie  mechanism  of  the  embank- 
ments and  self-acting  sluices  have  been  much  admired. 
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Near  Dumbarton,  a  sand-bank  commences,  which  terminates 
a  little  below  Greenock.  This  end  of  it  is  called  the  tail  of 
the  bank,  and  is  the  best  anchorage  ground  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  The  harbours  occupy  an  extent  of  twenty  Scotch  acres. 
Ship-building,  especially  the  department  of  iron  steam-vessels, 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  also  several  large 
establishments  for  the  refining  of  sugar. 

Immediately  opposite  Greenock,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Gareloch,  is  Helensburgh.*  a  large  and  commodious  watering- 
place,  commenced  in  1777  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  to  whom 
it  and  nearly  the  whole  parish  belong.  The  houses  stretch  for 
about  a  mile  along  the  coast,  and  from  the  accessibility  of  the 
place,  it  is  much  resorted  to.  Its  exposure  to  the  south  renders 
it  liable  to  great  heat  in  summer,  and  there  are  no  trees  to 
afibrd  shelter.  About  a  mile  from  it  is  Ardincaple  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll,  a  turreted  mansion, 
said  to  have  been  built  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  part  of 
the  old  building  still  remains.  Ardmore  House  (John  Bu- 
chanan, Esq.)  is  conspicuously  situated  on  the  point  of  Ard- 
more, about  three  miles  from  Helensburgh. 

The  village  of  Roseneath  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Gareloch,  opposite  to  Helensburgh,  in  the  bay  of  Campsaile, 
one  of  the  most  sheltered  anchorage  grounds  on  the  west  coast. 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Helensburgh  by  water,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Kilcreggan  by  the  road  across 
the  point  of  the  isthmus.  Roseneath  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  is  to  the  south  of  the  village.  It  is  a  modern  build- 
ing, in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  with  its  principal  front 
to  the  north,  overlooking  the  bay,  and  up  the  Gareloch,  and 
another  to  the  south  looking  down  the  Clyde.  A  circular 
tower  rises  from  the  centre,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
prospect.  Easter  House,  the  previous  residence  of  the  Argyle 
family,  occupied  a  more  beautiful  site  near  the  point  to  the 
south  of  the  bay,  and  a  yew  avenue  with  its  parallel  of  lofty 
limes  extended  from  it  to  the  church.  It  was  burnt  down 
about  the  year  1800.  In  the  grounds  to  the  north  of  the 
castle,  on  the  sea  shore,  is  a  rock  34  feet  high,  called  Wallace's 
Loup  (leap),  from  a  tradition  that  Wallace,  being  closely  pur- 

*  2J  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow,     {hms:  Bath's  Hotel;  Tontine]     Population, 
28U. 
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sued  by  a  party  of  his  enemies,  leaped  over  it  on  horseback, 
and  swimming  across  to  the  other  side,  escaped  unhurt,  but 
his  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock. 

There  arc  three  roads  across  the  isthmus  forming  pleasant 
walks,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  picturesque  scenery.  The 
southmost  conducts  to  Kilcreggan,  the  middle  one,  a  little 
further  north,  to  Loch  Long,  a  little  above  Cove,  and  the  north- 
most  to  Loch  Long,  opposite  Ardentinny. 

The  principal  road  leads  to  the  village  of  Gareloch-head,* 
a  delightful  summer  resort,  deservedly  popular  on  account  of 
its  wild  and  romantic  scenery.  From  its  position  it  may  be 
said  to  command  the  Gareloch,  Loch  Long,  Loch  Goil,  and 
Loch  Lomond  ;  and  this,  together  with  its  great  accessibility 
by  steamers  from  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  render  it  a  most 
agreeable  residence.  It  is  not  large,  and  somewhat  resembles 
Arroquhar  at  the  head  of  Loch  Long. 

Greenock  to  Largs,  Millport,  axd  Arran.j 

Tlie  steamer  for  AiTau  sails  not  oftcner  than  once  each  day.  It  stops  for 
passengers  at  Greenock,  Lavgs,  and  Millport.  Arrau  may  also  be  reached  from 
Aidrossan  by  steamer. — {See  the  Time  Tables). 

As  far  as  Fairlie,  the  places  described  are  all  passed  on  the  left. 

Leaving  Greenock,  the  steamer  makes  directly  for  Kcm- 
pock  Point,  passing  many  villas  on  the  shore.  About  two 
miles  west  from  Greenock,  and  occupying  both  sides  of  Kem- 
pock  Point,  is  the  town  of  Gourock,J  much  frequented  during 
the  summer  months,  on  account  of  its  healthy  situation,  and 
from  its  being  next  to  Greenock  in  point  of  facilities  for  steam- 
boat excursions.  It  has  a  good  pier,  at  which  all  the  principal 
river  steamers  plying  on  both  sides  call.  The  only  steamers 
which  do  not  take  in  passengers  here  are  those  for  Ardrishaig, 
Inverary,  Campbeltown,  Ayr,  and  those  sailing  directly  across 
from  Greenock  to  Helensburgh  and  the  Gareloch. 

It  commands  an  extensive  view,  comprehending  the  open- 

*  Four  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow.    \_Lms  -.  J.  Leslie  ;  J.  Workman]. 

f  For  the  continuation  of  the  route  from  Greenock  to  Rothesay  and  Ardrishaig, 
sec  page  434. 

X  Two  liours'  sail  from  Glasgow.  [/««« ;  Royal  Arms  ;  George].  Omnibus  to 
Greenock  every  hour. 
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ings  to  Loch  Long,  Holy  Loch,  the  Garel'^ch,  and  the  rugged 
tops  of  "  Argyle's  Bowling  Green." 

Ashton,  the  most  pleasant  part  of  Gourock,  is  situated  on 
the  south-west  of  the  pier,  and  skirts  the  sea-coast,  towards 
the  Cloch  lighthouse.  Gourock  Castle,  the  principal  residence 
of  the  family  of  Fiuuart  Stewart,  before  the  reign  of  James 
IL  formed  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  noble  family  of  Douglas, 
and  after  their  forfeiture  descended  to  Sir  Archibald  Stewart 
of  Castlemilk.  In  1784  it  was  conveyed  to  Duncan  Darroch, 
Esq.,  merchant,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor, 
Lieutenant-General  Duncan  Darroch,  who  made  great  improve- 
ments upon  it,  and  added  much  to  its  value. 

Between  Gourock  and  the  Cloch  lighthouse,  the  Comet 
steamboat  was  run  down  by  the  Ayr  steam-packet,  October  21, 
1825,  when  upwards  of  fifty  individuals  found  a  watery  grave. 
The  Comet  was  the  first  steamboat  that  sailed  upon  the  Clyde. 
On  the  shore  here,  but  so  covered  with  ivy  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  stands  the  ruinous  castle  of  Leven,  an  ancient 
possession  of  a  family  of  the  surname  of  ]\Iorton,  from  which 
it  was  transferred  in  the  year  1547  to  William  Lord  Semple. 

At  the  Cloch  lighthouse,  one  of  the  most  important  beacons 
on  the  Clyde,  the  coast  bends  southwards  to  lunerkip,*  which 
occupies  a  sequestered  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kip 
river.  The  mansion  of  Ardgowan,  the  seat  of  Sir  Michael 
Robert  Shaw  Stewart,  Eart.,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  consists  of  an  old  tower,  with  large  modern  additions. 

Two  miles  further,  and  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Largs,  is 
Wemyss  Bay,t  feued  ofi"  the  estate  of  Kelly.  From  its  position 
it  has  the  advantage  of  bracing  air,  and  the  beach  and  smooth 
sandstone  rocks  render  it  a  most  agreeable  place  for  sea- 
bathing. It  has  an  excellent  pier  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with 
suiBcient  depth  of  water  at  all  tides.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  is  Kelly  House  (James  Scott,  Esq.),  situated  on  a 
rivulet  of  the  same  name,  the  boundary  betwixt  Renfrew  and 
Ayr  shires. 

Skelmorlie  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  "Wemyss  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rigghill  Burn,  after  passing  which  we  come  to  Knock  Point, 

*  TlircB  lioiirs'  sail  from  Glasgow.     [Lms ;  Murdoch's;  Smith's]. 

t  Three  and  a  quarter  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow.    lHotel  .■  Wemyss  Bay]. 
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rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and 
green  to  the  top.  Here  are  situated  the  modern  mansion  of 
Knock  Castle,  and  the  remains  of  the  residence  of  Fraser  of 
Knock,  a  cadet  of  the  Lovat  family. 

On  rounding  this  promontory,  we  pass  Brisbane  House,  the 
seat  of  General  Sir  T.  M'Dougall  Brisbane,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  and 
after  a  sail  of  nearly  four  hours  from  Glasgow,  arrive  at 
Largs,*  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fashionable  watering- 
places  on  the  Clyde,  beautifully  situated  on  the  sea  shore  on 
a  level  piece  of  ground  lying  betwixt  the  mouths  of  the  Nod- 
desdale  and  Gogo  waters,  and  backed  on  the  east  by  green 
hills  partly  covered  with  plantations,  and  broken  by  picturesque 
ravines.  To  the  west,  the  eye  passes  over  the  sea  from  island 
to  island,  till  at  last  the  view  is  nobly  terminated  by  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Arran. 

The  battle  of  Largs,  between  the  Scottish  army  and  that 
of  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  took  place  in  12G3,  on  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  plain  upon  which  the  town  now  stands. 

Leaving  Largs  and  steering  between  the  Great  Cumbray 
Island  and  the  mainland,  the  steamer  passes,  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  Kelburn  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
an  old  baronial  residence  embosomed  in  trees  ;  and  imme- 
diately thereafter,  Fairlie,  presided  over  by  an  old  keep,  once 
the  stronghold  of  the  family  of  De  Fairlie.  The  barony  of 
Fairlie  is  now  part  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow's  estate.  From  this 
the  steamer  bears  across  towards  the  Great  Cumbray  Island, 
in  a  bay  at  the  south-east  corner  of  which  lies 

Millport,"!"  *^^^  '^^  ^^^  great  summer  resorts  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow.  Two  small  islands  called  the  Allans  afi'ord  excellent 
shelter  to  the  pier  and  harbour,  both  of  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  most  efficient  manner  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
The  Episcopalian  College,  recently  erected,  is  an  elegant 
building,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  general  appearance 
of  the  place.     The  island  is  three  miles  and  a  half  long  and 

*  [Inns:  Brisbane  Arms ;  Wliitc  TIart.]    Population,  2824. 

\  Inns :  Millport ;  Cumbrae.    4  ho\irs' sail  from  Glassrow.    Population,  12G6. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  a  minister  of  the  Cumbrays,  that,  in  offering  up  his 

prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  was  in  tlie  habit  of  using  the  following 

petition:— "O  Lord,  bless  and  be  gracious  to  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Cumbrays, 

and  in  thy  mercy  do  not  forget  the  adjacent  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
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two  broad,  and  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow 
and  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  principal  private  residence  is  that 
of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Glasgow. 

The  Little  Cumbrae  Island  lies  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
south  of  Millport.  On  its  summit  are  the  remains  of  a  cir- 
cular tower  30  feet  in  height,  formerly  used  as  a  lighthouse,  but 
now  supplanted  by  another  of  modern  construction  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island.  On  the  southern  shore  there  are  a  number 
of  caves  wrought  in  the  stratified  rocks  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  the  King's  Cave.  On  a 
small  island  oiF  the  eastern  shore  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
embattled  square  tower,  still  very  entire,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  safety  retreat  of  the  family  of  Eglintoun  in  times  of 
danger.  The  ruins  of  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  St.  Vey  are 
situated  near  the  top  of  the  hill  a  little  northward  of  the 
castle.  The  island  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun, 
and  is  kept  as  a  rabbit  warren. 

Leaving  these  islands  and  the  southern  point  of  Bute  behind 
us,  we  take  our  course  towards 

The  Island  of  Arran, 

the  mountains  of  which,  long  before  they  are  reached,  are  seen 
towering  in  the  distance.  Approaching  closer  to  the  shore, 
we  at  length 

"  reach  the  hill, 

Where,  rising  through  the  woodland  green, 
Old  Brodick's*  Gothic  towers  are  seen." 

The  picturesque  beauty  and  remarkable  geological  features 
of  this  island  render  it  an  object  of  general  attraction.  From 
the  rugged  mountain  to  the  swelling  hill,  the  open  valley,  or 
the  contracted  glen,  it  presents  all  that  diversity  of  surface 

*  A  new  large  and  good  hotel  (M'l)oiiald's),has  been  erected  at  Springbank,  about 
a  mile  below  Brodick. 

Steamers  stop  at  the  pier,  about  a  buudred  jards  from  the  hotel. 

If  the  tourist's  time  be  limited,  the  follo\\'ing  short  routes  are  recommended  : — 
\st.  Climb  Goatfell.    2d.  Wallc  up  Glen  Rosa.    3d.  Drive  or  walk  to  Glen  Sannox. 

These  may  be  combined  in  one  excursion  by  ascending  Goatfell  from  Glen  Rosa, 
and  descending  it  again  through  Glen  Sannox,  or  vice  versn. 

The  climb  to  the  top  of  Goatfell  and  down  again  occupies  between  four  and  five 
hours.    Ponies  are  cliargcd  Gd.,  cars  Is.  per  mile,  and  half  fare  returning. 
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which  is  rarely  found  condensed  into  so  small  a  compass.  The 
shores  display  almost  every  variety  of  maritime  scenery, 
whether  that  consist  in  the  bold  cliff  or  open  bay  ;  diversified 
by  cultivation  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  castles 
of  former  times.  As  to  the  artist  it  presents  examples  of 
almost  every  variety  of  scenery,  so  to  the  geologist  it  aifords 
an  epitome  of  the  structure  of  the  globe  ;  forming  indeed,  for 
the  student,  a  model  of  practical  geology. 

The  length  of  the  island  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  the 
breadth  about  ten  ;  the  superficial  area  is  1G5  square  miles, 
of  which  about  14,000  are  cultivated.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  farms,  the  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
It  is  readily  divisible  into  two  portions,  the  northern  moun- 
tainous and  the  southern  hilly,  of  which  the  mineral  characters 
are  nearly  as  distinct  as  the  external  aspect.  While  the 
southern  shores  of  this  island  are  generally  bleak,  from  their 
exposure  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  northern  and  eastern 
afford  to  the  lover  of  landscape  a  continued  succession  of 
picturesque  and  interesting  spots.  Rocks,  mixed  with  trees 
and  bushes  of  ash,  oak,  and  birch,  ornamented  cliffs  backed  by 
the  rugged  spires  of  the  mountains  which  tower  above  them, 
cultivated  valleys,  sandy  bays,  and  the  ever  varying  sea,  pre- 
sent an  incessant  recurrence  of  delightful  studies. 

Brodick  Bay,  in  one  point  of  view,  affords  a  picture  ap- 
proaching almost  to  perfect  composition.  The  elegant  shape 
of  Goatfell  forms  the  extreme  outline  ;  while  the  middle 
ground  consists  of  a  rich  valley  sprinkled  with  trees  and  houses, 
rising  up  the  sides  of  the  lower  hills  on  one  side,  and  skirting, 
on  the  other,  the  beautiful  expanse  of  sea  which  forms  the 
bay  ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  with  singular  felicity,  the 
battlements  of  Brodick  Castle  rise  from  amidst  plantations,  and 
add  the  charm  of  romance  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

In  the  year  1845,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  completed,  with 
great  good  taste,  the  reconstruction  of  the  castle  on  the  model 
of  the  ancient  fortress,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  still 
remains  untouched.* 

*  At  the  time  of  the  memorable  interregnum,  when  Edward  T.  was  endcaTOuring 
to  crusli  the  spirited  efforts  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  for  the  independence  of  their 
country,  this  castle  was  taken  and  held  by  tlie  English  under  Sir  John  Hastings. 
It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  their  possession,  "for  James,  Lord  Douglas, 
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The  mountains  of  Arran,  with  their  picturesque  and 
serrated  outline,  are  composed  of  granite,  which  rises  into 
spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegetation,  or  extending  down- 
wards in  faces  of  naked  rock,  while  numerous  deep  and  rugged 
recesses,  into  Avhich  the  sun  seldom  penetrates,  afford  passages 
for  perpetual  torrents. 

Goatfell,  the  highest,  and  which  forms  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  the  aspect  of  the  island,  is  by  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey 2877  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  rises  immediately 
behind  Brodick  Castle.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  is  commenced 
at  the  back  of  the  old  inn,  where  a  footpath  conducts  the 
tourist  for  a  considerable  way  upwards,  by  the  east  of  Cnocan 
Burn,  to  a  mill-dam.  Having  gained  this  point,  without 
descending  into  the  valley  which  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the 
principal  peak,  and  keeping  well  upon  the  ridge  to  the  right, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  climb  requires  no  directions  for 
its  accomplishment.  Wild  though  the  mountain  is,  it  may  be 
easily  scaled  with  the  aid  of  a  guide  in  the  space  of  two  hours, 
and  the  view  on  a  clear  day  amply  repays  the  labour.  Stationed 
on  the  summit,  the  spectator  finds  himself  surrounded,  as  it 
were,  with  a  sea  of  jagged  and  spiry  peaks,  beyond  which,  in 
various  directions,  there  is  a  most  extensive  view,  including 
Loch  Fyne.  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  islands  of  Argyleshire,  and 
the  shores  of  Ireland. 

The  scenery  in  Glen  Rosa,*  Glen  Sannox,  and  at  Loch  Ranza, 
is  also  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  At  Scriden, 
a  mile  beyond  Sannox,  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain  has 

who  accompanied  Bruce  to  his  retreat  in  Rachrin,  seems  in  the  spring  of  1306  to 
have  tired  of  his  abode  there,  and  set  out  accordingly,  in  the  plirase  of  the  times,  to 
see  what  adventure  God  would  send  liim.  Sir  Kohert  Boyd  accompanied  him ;  and 
liis  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Arran  appears  to  have  directed  his  course  thither. 
They  landed  in  the  island  privately,  and  appear  to  liave  laid  an  ambush  for  Sir  John 
Hastings,  the  EngUsh  tiovernor  of  Brodick,  and  surprised  a  considerable  supply  of 
arms  and  provisions,  and  nearly  took  the  castle  itself.  ....  When  they  were 
joined  by  Bruce,  it  seems  probable  that  they  had  gained  Brodick  Castle.  At  least 
tratlition  says  that  from  the  battlements  of  the  tower  he  saw  the  supposed  signal  fire 
on  the  Turnberry  ncok."— Note  to  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  earldom  of  Arran  was  the  marriage  dowry  of  James  I.'s  eldest  sister  on  her 
marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  a  court  favourite.  On  the  disgrace  of  the  Boyds,  Sir 
Tliomas  was  divorced  from  his  roval  spouse,  and  the  princess'  hand,  with  her  earl- 
dom of  Arran,  was  bestowed  ujjon  Lord  Hamilton,  in  whose  family  it  has  remained 
until  this  day. 
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fallen  from  above,  strewing  the  long  declivity  with  immense 
masses  of  ■  fragments  ;  and  the  spectator  can  scarcely  avoid 
making  a  hasty  retreat  from  a  torrent  of  rock  which  seems 
about  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  ruins. 

Loch  Ranza,  12  miles  from  Brodick,  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  one  of  the  great  stations  for  the  herring  fishing. 
A  few  huts  noar  the  castle  form 

"  the  lone  Lamlet,  which  tlie  inland  bay 
And  circling  mountains  sever  from  the  world."  + 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  stand  upon  a  small  peninsula  near  the 
entrance  of  the  loch.  In  the  year  1380  it  was  enumerated 
among  the  royal  castles,  as  a  hunting  seat  of  the  Scottish 
sovereigns.  Near  it  is  the  burying-ground  of  Clachan,  where 
the  remains  of  St.  Molios  are  interred.  The  figure  of  the  saint 
is  sculptured  on  the  tombstone,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  lona.  The  Convent  of  St.  Bride,  the  lonely 
abode  of  the  maid  of  Lorn,  in  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  occupied 
a  site  near  the  castle  ;  but  all  traces  of  the  place  are  com- 
pletely sAvept  away.  To  the  back  of  the  loch  is  "  the  steep 
Ben-Ghoil"  and  the  two  beautiful  glens,  Chalmadael  and  Eeis 
na  bearradh. 

Returning  to  Brodick,  the  only  place  of  much  interest  on 
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Brodick    to   Glen  Rosa,   3  niilcs;    Glen 

S^annox,  oi. 
Brodick   to   Locli   Ranza  hy  Corrie  and 

Glen  Sanuox,  12  miles. 
Brodick  to  top  of  Goatfell  by  road  hcliind 

iuu,  G  mdes. 


Brodick  to  Goatfell  by  Glen  Rosa,  return- 
ing by  Glen  Sannox,  li  miles. 
Miles. 

:?     Glen  Rosa. 

2     Goatfell  top. 

I     Glen  Sanuox  head. 

H  Glen  Sainiox  toot. 

l'  Road. 

1     Corrie. 

4i  Brodick. 


Miles. 

Brodick  to  Lanilash,  and  Kildonan 
Castle. 
I  Road  on   right   up   Glensheraig  to 

west  side  of  the  island. 
1     Glendoy  on  right. 
Ij  Springhank  farm-house  and  Birkgleii 

on  right. 
3    Clacldand  Point  on  right ;  Taii-iehOls 
on  left. 

5  Kilbride  Manse  on  left. 

6  Lamlash  —  Lamlash     Bay,     Holy 

Island,  and  Rosshill,  on  left. 
7J  Road  on  ri'.'lit  to  luhnoiy. 

8  King's-cross  Point  on  left. 

9  Whitina;  Bav,  lelt. 

10  Glen  Ashdaie,  right. 

1 1  Lear-a-beg  Point,  left. 
13  Kildonan  Castle,  left. 
loS-  Plailda  Island  on  the  left. 


T  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  is  Lamlash,  six  miles  from 
Brodick,  [Inns:  Kennedy's;  Bannatyne's] — which  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  a  semicircular  bay,  sheltered  by  the  Holy  Island 
— an  irregular  cone,  900  feet  high.  This  bay  forms  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  for  the  accommodation  of  ships  of  all  sizes. 
The  Holy  Isle  was  once  the  site  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Molios,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columba, 
and  the  cave  in  which  the  saint  resided  is  said  to  be  seen  on 
the  sea-shore.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  shelf  of  rock  which 
formed  his  bed.  and  on  the  roof  a  Runic  inscription  made  known 
his  name  and  office.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
Loch  Ranza,  where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  120  years, 
and  his  remains  still  repose  in  the  buryiug-ground  of  the 
Clachan. 

At  the  head  of  Glens  Alaster  and  Meneadmar,  which  extend 
from  behind  the  village  of  Lamlash,  may  be  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Druidical  sepulchral  cairn,  measuring  200  feet  in 
circumference,  and  which  is  believed  to  cover  the  ashes  of 
those  who  fell  in  a  battle  fought  upon  the  spot,  as  on  removing 
some  of  the  stones  several  stone  coffins  were  found  buried  under- 
neath. At  the  southerly  point  of  Lamlash  Bay  (three  miles  from 
Lamlash)  is  King's-cross  Point,  whence  Robert  Bruce  is  said 
to  have  embarked  for  the  coast  of  Carrick.*  On  the  other  side 
of  the  point  is  AVhiting  Bay,  and  a  mile  from  Learg-a-Beg  is 
the  valley  of  Glen  Ashdale,  where  there  are  two  cascades,  one 
above  a  hundi'ed,  the  other  above  fifty  feet  high. 

Arran  possesses  many  specimens  of  rude  sepulchral  pillarsj 
urns,  stone  chests,  cairns,  dunes,  circles,  and  cromlechs,  which 

*  There  are  a  number  of  places  in  this  island  traditionally  connected  with  the 
romantic  career  if  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Amon;;  others  is  what  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  King's  Cave,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  abode  on 
liis  first  arrival  in  the  island.  This  is  situated  ;ibout  a  mile  from  the  road,  at  Blaek- 
Nvaterfoot,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  basaltic  promontory  of  Drumidoon,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  wall  at  the  entrance  are  inscribed  the  letters 
M.  D.  R. ;  and  at  tlie  southern  e.\treniity  is  still  to  be  seen  a  rudely  cut  hunting- 
scene,  said  to  have  been  executed  Iw  the  fugitive  monarch,  as  a  representation  of 
liis  own  condition  when  this  lonely  cavern  was  the  place  of  his  abode.  The  cave  is 
11-i  feet  long,  44  broad,  and  47^  high.  Someof  the  adjoining  caves  are  equally  hu-ge  ; 
one  is  called  the  King's  Kitchen  ;  another  his  cellar  ;  a  third  his  stable;  and  the 
hill  above  the  caves  is  called  the  King's  Hill.  At  the  northern  side  of  this  hill,  on 
tlie  farm  of  Tor  more,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  perfect  and  interesting  Druidical 
circle,  called  Sindlie  choir  Thionn,  or  Fingal's  Cauldron-Seat. 
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mark  the  common  origin  of  the  Celtic  tribes.  An  erect  monu- 
mental stone  by  the  roadside  at  Brodick,  and  two  in  a  iield  not 
far  distant,  are  particularly  conspicuous  for  their  magnitude 
and  position. 

The  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  this  island  may  be  considered  as 
formed  of  red  sandstone.  This  sandstone  is  tolerably  continuous  from 
Brodick  to  Kiklonan  Castle,  where  it  is  obscured  or  displaced  by  a  body 
of  trap,  and  it  is  found  to  reach  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior 
of  the  island. 

The  rocks  which  form  the  next  most  conspicuous  tract  on  the  shore, 
are  of  a  schistose  nature,  and  of  various  composition ;  and  they  are  found 
along  the  whole  line  from  the  lorsa  to  I.och  Kanza.  To  the  north  of  this 
place  they  retire  within  the  outer  belt  of  sandstone,  occupying  a  narrow- 
space  between  that  rock  and  the  granite  in  some  parts,  and,  in  others, 
intruding  into  several  of  the  valleys  wliich  descend  from  the  high  moun- 
tain group  of  the  nortliern  division  of  the  island.  But  they  are  not  found 
beyond  Brodick  on  the  eastern,  nor  the  lorsa  on  the  western  side  ;  a 
tolerably  decided  mineralogical  line  being  here  drawn  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  island ;  and  the  sandstone  only,  or  latest  stratified  rock, 
being  common  to  both. 

Tlie  lofty  summits  of  the  northern  division  consist  entirely  of  granite  ; 
which,  to  whatever  known  depths  it  may  extend,  rarely  occupies  the 
valleys  or  lower  skirts  of  these  mountains,  which  are  formed  either  of  the 
schists,  or  of  the  sandstone  strata  already  described. 

In  general  character  and  aspect,  it  resembles  in  some  places  the  well- 
known  granite  of  Comwall,  witii  which  it  also  corresponds  occasionally 
in  mineral  structure.  It  is  often  disposed  in  prismatic  and  cuboidal 
forms,  or  rather,  may  be  considei-ed  as  a  solid  and  extended  body  split 
into  masses  of  such  configuration. 

The  fine-grained  granite  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  granitic 
district,  forms  the  entire  mass  of  Ben-huish,  Ben-vearan,  and  some  otlier 
hills,  occupying,  in  consequence,  the  Glen  of  Catcol  as  well  as  the  otiier 
neighbouring  valleys.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  the  rock  is  occa- 
sionally prismatic,  and  on  a  much  more  minute  scale  than  as  it  occurs 
under  that  form  in  Caime  na  caillich  and  other  places  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  moimtains;  since  the  prisms,  which  present  a  Viir3dng  number  of 
anales,  frequently  do  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
several  kinds  of  rock  which  constitute  all  that  part  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  island  which  is  not  sandstone.  The  gently  rounded  forms 
or  flat  surfaces  of  these  hills  are  so  favourable  to  the  accumulation  of 
soil,  and  that  soil  is  so  concealed  by  deep  tracts  of  peat  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  heath  and  other  moor  plants,  that  the  rocks  are  seldom  accessible. 
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Gkeekock  to  Oban,  via  DusooXj  EothesaTj  Akdkishaig, 
and  the  Crixax  Caxai.. 

The  jotjniey  aE  the  way  £nnB  Glasgow  oceopies  abcrat  twetre  horns. 

Leaving  Greenock  Quav.  we  discern  in  the  distance  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  Argyleshire  and  Ihimbartonshire  moun- 
tains, and  the  various  majestic  Talievs  which  admit  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  beautiful 
Gareloch,  with  its  ducal  palace  embowered  amid  ancestral 
trees  ;  Loch  Long,  darkening  as  it  ascends  beneath  the  frown- 
ing shadows  of  the  Arroquhar  hills,  and  at  length  almost 
mingling  its  briny  flood  with  the  sweet  waters  of  Loch  Lomond ; 
the  Holy  Loch,  a  solemn-looking  place,  where  the  noble  femilj 
of  Argyll  has  its  burial  vault.  This  last  named  loch  is  directly 
opposite  Greenock,  on  the  coast  of  Argyle,  and  is  surroimded 
by  steep  and  picturesque  hills.  On  the  point  cf  land  between 
Loch  Long  and  Holy  Loch,  is  Strone,  a  modem  watering-place. 
which  might  be  termed  an  extension  of  Kilmun.  This  latter 
place  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Clyde,  and  is 
easily  accessible  from  Greenock  or  Dunoon.  Behind  the  parish 
Church  are  the  ruins  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel,  founded  in 
1442  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  ancestor  of  the 
Argyll  family,  and  where  they  have  their  burying-place.  The 
walks  and  drives  to  Loch  Eck,*  Glen  Messen,  and  Glen  Lane, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  numerous  and 
highly  picturesque  There  is  excellent  trout  and  salmon  fish- 
ing in  the  Echaigh,  a  stream  that  issues  from  Loch  Eck,  and 
£al]s  into  Holy  Loch  at  its  heai 

Opposite  Kilmun  is  the  village  of  Sandbank,  after  calling 
at  which,  the  steamer  passes  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Hafton 
(Himter,  Esq.\  and  rotmding  the  point  on  the  right,  it  skirts 
along  the  coast  studded  with  the  villas  of 

Dcsoos,  3  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow, 
[/««»•  Aigyle;  Tictoria.    Popnlatiaii,  2229.] 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  fashionable  summer  residences  on 

the  west  coast, 

*  There  is  a  verr  pleasant  road  from  Kfmitm  to  InverarT  by  the  banks  (rf  Locb 
Eck,  a  distance  of  la  miles,  and  conveyances  may  be  had  at  the  Eilmim  hoteL 
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it  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Devonshire.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  island  is  resorted  to  by  consumptive  invalids,  as 
well  as  for  summer  quarters. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  islanil. 
His  seat  is  Mountstuart,  beautifully  situated  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  island,  about  four  miles  from  Rothesay,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Bute.  Rothesay  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  safe 
anchorage  ground  for  vessels  of  any  size  and  any  wind,  and 
room  enough  to  contain  a  very  large  fleet. 

Rothesay  Castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  originally  consisted 
of  a  circular  court,  138  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
eight  feet  thick  and  seventeen  feet  high,  with  battlements. 
It  had  four  towers,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  1100,  though  the 
particular  date  is  not  known.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
in  1-228.  and  Heulbec,  king  of  the  Isles,  was  killed  in  besieging 
it  in  1263.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  during 
the  reign  of  John  Baliol,  but  surrendered  to  Robert  the  Bruce 
in  1311.  King  Robert  the  Second  built  a  palace  adjoining  the 
castle,  and  frequently  took  up  his  residence  in  it  betwixt  1376 
and  1398,  when  he  created  his  eldest  son  Prince  David  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  a  title  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  bears. 
This  was  the  first  dukedom  conferred  in  Scotland.  On  the 
12th  January  1400  Robert  granted  the  charter  of  erection  of 
the  burgh  of  Rothesay.  He  died  in  the  castle  of  Rothesay  on 
4th  April  1406,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Paisley.  This 
castle  was  burned  by  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  168o, 
and  has  since  remained  in  ruins. 

There  are  several  remains  of  druidical  monuments  on  the 
island,  but  the  chief  or  most  entire  is  at  Langalchorid,  in  the 
parish  of  Kingarth. 

There  are  three  small  villages — Port  Bannatyne,  situated 
at  the  head  of  Karnes  Bay,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Rothe.'^ay  ;  Kerrycroy,  near  Mountstuart,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute  ;  and  Kilcattan  Bay,  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island.  The  natives  formerly  spoke  the  English  and 
Gaelic  languages  indifferently,  but  now  English  chiefly 
prevails. 
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The  two  principal  walks  or  drives  in  the  island  are  : — 

1.  Across  the  island  by  Port  Bannatyne  and  Karnes  Bay 
and  Castle  to  Etterick  Bay,  5  miles. 

2.  To  Loch  Fad,  Dunnagoil  and  Kilcattan  Bays,  returning 
by  the  shore  and  Mountstuart,  10  miles. 

Leaving  Rothesay,  and  continuing  our  course  towards 
Ardrishaig,  we  enter  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  a  sound  or  strait  lying 
between  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Bute  and  the  coast 
of  Cowal  in  Argyleshire,  and  forming  a  passage  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  to  the  mouth  of  Loch  Fyne.  Loch  Straven  and 
Loch  Ridden,  two  arms  of  the  sea,  run  up  into  the  mainland 
on  the  north,  and  are  both  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
scenery.  On  the  eastern  shore  is  Gortanloisk,  and  on  the  tongue 
of  land  formed  by  these  two  lochs  is  South  Hall,  the  seat  of 
John  Campbell,  Esq.  The  finest  scenery  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Ridden,  where  the  channel  is  contracted  by  four  small 
islands.  On  one  of  these,  called  Eillaugheirrig,  or  Red  Island, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  garrisoned  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll  in  ie85, 
when,  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  he  attempted  an 
invasion  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  head  of  Loch  Ridden  is  Ormi- 
dale,  where  a  new  pier  and  handsome  hotel  have  been  erected 
by  the  proprietor  for  the  convenience  of  feuars.  To  the  north 
of  this  is  Glendaruel,  a  wide  valley,  the  property  of  Archibald 
Campbell,  Esq.,  watered  by  the  River  Ruail,  a  capital  fishing- 
stream. 

The  Kyles  are  terminated  towards  the  west  by  Ruban  Point, 
passing  which  the  steamer  halts  for  a  few  minutes  at  Tayna- 
bruich  Pier,  and  then  emerges  into  the  open  space  between 
Lament  Point  on  the  mainland,  and  Etterick  Bay  in  Bute. 
On  the  left,  off  the  west  coast  of  Bute,  is  the  islet  of  Inchmar- 
nock,  with  the  ruins  of  a  chapel.  On  turning  Lamont  Point, 
Ardlamont,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lamont  of  Lamont, 
is  seen  on  the  right ;  opposite,  on  the  left,  is  the  peninsula  of 
Cantire,  and  to  the  south,  the  hills  of  Arran.  On  the  coast  of 
Cantire  on  the  left,  at  the  promontory  of  Skipness  Point,  are 
the  ruins  of  Skipness  Castle,  a  structure  of  great  antiquity, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Danes. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantire,  stretching  away  southwards,  on 
the  left  is  joined  to  South  Knapdale  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus, 
formed  by  the  western  and  eastern  Lochs  of  Tarbert.     Pictu- 
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I'csquely  situated  at  the  head  of  the  latter  is  the  fishing  village 
of  Tarbort  {Inn  :  I  slay  Anns),  presided  over  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle.  The  access  to  the  pier  is  very  contracted,  owing 
to  projecting  rocks  and  islands,  among  which  the  steamer  has 
to  thread  its  way  with  great  caution.  During  the  herring- 
fishing  season  an  immense  number  of  boats  collect  here,  forming 
a  most  lively  scene.  The  two  Lochs  Tarbert  encroach  so  far 
into  the  land,  and  the  extremities  come  so  near  each  other, 
that  there  is  not  a  mile  of  land  to  divide  them  ;  so  that  at  one 
time  it  was  not  unusual  to  drag  boats  across  from  the  one  side 
to  the  other. 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  mouth  of  Loch  Fyne,  which 
here,  however,  displays  none  of  those  picturesque  features  to 
be  found  near  Inverary,  and  there  is  little  to  attract  the 
tourist's  attention  until  he  arrives  at 

Ardrishaig.*  [Iloiels :  Ardrishaig  ;  Commercial]  the  south- 
eastern terminus  of  the  Crinan  Canal.  There  are  a  good 
mauy  houses  in  the  village,  and  several  villas  of  tasteful  de- 
sign have  been  erected  at  the  south  end.  Lochgilphead  village 
is  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  Kilmory 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Ord.  The  tourist  now  takes  his 
seat  in  the  canal  boat,  which  is  dragged  along  the  Crinan 
Canal  at  a  tolerably  rapid  rate  by  two  horses.  This  canal, 
formed  to  avoid  the  circuitous  passage  of  70  miles  round  the 
Mull  of  Cantire,  is  nine  miles  in  length,  with  1.5  locks,  and  the 
passage  occupies  two  hours.  Two  miles  from  the  sea-lock,  on 
the  left,  is  Auchindarroch  (Campbell,  Esq.),  and  on  the  right 
the  Bishop  of  Argyle's  chapel  and  palace.  At  Cairnbann 
[Inn:  Archibald  M'Nab]  there  are  nine  locks  to  pass  through, 
each  of  which  occupies  seven  minutes,  or  about  an  hour  alto- 
gether. Passengers  generally  get  out  and  walk  to  the  ninth 
lock.  Cairnbann  Inn,  which  is  very  neat  and  comfortable,  is 
a  good  station  for  anglers.  Loch  Awe  is  ten  miles  distant. 
The  river  Ard  and  several  small  lochs  are  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afford  good  trout  fishing. 

From  the  ninth  lock,  all  the  way  to  Crinan,  there  extends 

*  Five  liours'  sail  from  Glasgow,  2  miles  from  Lochgilphead,  llj  from  Tarbert, 
26j  ironi  Inverary,  49  from  Campbeltown.  Carts  are  in  waiting  to  convey  luggage 
to  the  canal-boat,  to  wliich  passengers  must  walk. 
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a  vast  plain,  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  right  of  which  is 
Poltaloch  House  (Neil  Malcolm,  Esq.),  a  residence  which  is 
said  to  have  cost  ^100,000.  Poltaloch  estate  extends  in  some 
directions  as  far  as  forty  miles  in  one  continuous  line.  Before 
reaching  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  Bellanach  village  is  passed 
on  the  left.  On  the  right,  on  a  picturesque  rock,  which  be- 
comes an  island  at  high  water,  is  the  old  village  of  Crinan  ; 
and  beyond  it  is  seen  Duntroon  Castle.  The  new  village  of 
Crinan  is  the  north-western  terminus  of  the  Crinan  Canal ; 
and  here  again  carts  are  in  waiting  to  convey  luggage  to  the 
Oban  steamer. 

Upon  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of  Crinan, 
backed  by  rugged  heights  and  mountains,  is  the  modernized 
castle  of  Duntroon  (Malcolm,  Esq.),  and  northward,  on  the 
same  side,  Loch  Craignish,  a  fine  arm  of  the  sea,  intersected 
by  a  chain  of  beautiful  little  islands,  covered  with  ancient 
oak-trees.  The  sail  from  Crinan  to  Oban  occupies  2^  hours.* 
The  steamboat  proceeds  through  the  Dorishtmore  or  Great 
Gate,  between  the  point  of  Craignish  and  one  of  the  chain  of 
islets  just  mentioned.  Islay,  Jura,  and  Scarba,  are  now  in 
sight  to  the  left  westwards,  and  between  the  latter  two  islands 
is  the  dreaded  whirlpool  of  Corrivreckiu — 

"  WTiere  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red. 
And  the  nissct  sea-leaves  grow, 
Mariners,  with  prudent  dread, 
Shtin  the  sbelring  rocks  below. 

"  As  you  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore; 
Shun,  0  shun,  the  gulph  profound, 
Where  Corri^Teckiu's  surges  roar."  t 

On  the  south  are  the  shores  of  Knapdale,  and  to  the  north 
the  islands  of  Shuna  and  Luing,  with  Loch  Melfort  opening  to 
the  right. 

Passing  through  the  sound  of  Luing,  between  the  islands 
of  Luing  and  Scarba,  there  is  a  view  of  Benmore,  3170  feet 
— the  highest  mountain  in  Mull.  Two  miles  from  the  point 
of  Luing  is  Blackmill  Bay,  opposite  to  which  is  the  island  of 
Lunga.     Three  miles  further  north  is  the  slate  islet  of  Bal- 

*  Dinner  is  served  on  board  immediately  on  leaving  Crinan— charge  3s.  6d.  each, 
t  Leyden's  Mermaid — Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  iv. 
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iiahuay,  and  further  to  the  west  the  Garveloch  Isles.  The 
steamer  now  enters  the  sound  of  Cuau,  which  runs  between  the 
northern  extremity  of  Luing  and  the  island  of  Seil,  a  beauti- 
fully-diversified passage  of  about  three  miles  in  length.  The 
circular  islet  of  Easdale,  celebrated  for  its  slate  quarries,  is 
separated  from  the  island  of  Seil  by  a  very  narrow  strait, 
through  which  the  steamer  also  makes  its  way. 

The  precipitous  shores  of  Seil  on  the  right  descend  in  great 
columnar  masses  right  into  the  sea,  which  is  here  very  deep, 
and  of  a  dark  colour.  The  steamer  keeps  close  to  the  shore, 
passing  on  the  left  a  small  island  called  lunishcapel. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  Kerrera  Island,  the  mountains 
of  Mull,  on  the  left,  appear  to  great  advantage.  Loch  Feo- 
chan  also  opens  on  the  right,  disclosing  to  view  the  broad 
shouldered  and  double-peaked  Ben  Cruachan.  On  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  island  of  Kerrera,  the  ruins  of  Gillean 
Castle,  once  one  of  the  family  seats  of  the  Macleans  of  Duart, 
may  be  seen  a  little  to  the  left,  while  on  the  right  is  passed 
the  house  of  Macdougall  of  Galanach.  This  island  forms  a 
natural  breakwater  to  the  bay  and  village  of  Oban,*  where  in 
good  weather  the  steamer  arrives  at  about  6  o'clock  p.m. 
Passengers  for  Inverness  continue  in  the  steamer,  and  go  on 
about  40  miles  further,  by  Fort-William  to  Bannavie  Inn. 
This  it  reaches  about  8.30  p.m.  Passengers  start  next  morning 
by  Caledonian  Canal  for  Inverness. 

GLASGOW  or  GREENOCK  to  INVERARY. 

There  are  several  ways  of  reaching  the  capital  of  Argyle- 
shire.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  is  by  Loch  Lomond,  striking 
off  at  Tarbet,  and  proceeding  from  thence  by  Arroquhar  and 
Glencroe,  or  the  tourist  may  go  on  to  Loch-Lomond  head,  and 
take  the  coach  from  thence  by  Dalmally  and  Loch  Awe. 
But  the  most  common  way  is  by  steamer  t  from  Glasgow  or 
Greenock  up  Loch  Long  to  Arroquhar  or  Loch  Goil-head. 

Supposing  the  tourist  to  adopt  the  steamer  route  by  Loch 

*  For  a  description  of  Oban,  sec  page  453. 

f  Leaving  Glasgow  every  morning,  and  Greenock  every  forenoon—  see  Time  Tables. 
The  steamer  route,  by  Kyles  of  Bute,  Ardrishaig,  and  Loch  I'j'ne,  described  page 
418  to  439,  is  tedious  and  not  equal  in  attractions  to  the  others. 
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Long  to  AiToquhar  or  Loch  Goil-head.  on  leaving  the  pier  of 
Greenock  a  sail  of  about  half  an  hour  brings  him  to  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Long,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  24  miles  in  length,  and 
about  2  in  breadth,  which,  striking  off  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
at  first  in  a  northerly,  and  afterwards  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  separates  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  loch  are  the  villas  of  Kilcreggan  and 
Cove,  two  new  watering-places  built  along  the  shore,  the  situ- 
ation of  which  is  convenient  and  salubrious. 

Beautifully  situated  in  a  bay  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
loch,  is  Ardentinny,  celebrated  by  Tannahill's  song  of  "  The 
Lass  o'  Arranteenie."  The  Kilmun  Hills  *  extend  south- 
eastwards,  while  Ben  Cruchan  rises  majestically  on  the  north 
of  the  bay,  beautifully  diversified  with  rocks,  wood,  and 
heather.  Ardentinny  House,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
stands  on  an  extensive  green  sward  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Cruchan, 
and  close  by  is  Glenfinnart,  the  residence  of  A.  Douglas,  Esq. 

Leaving  Ardentinny,  and  proceeding  seven  miles  north  wards, 
we  reach  Argyle's  Bowling  Green,  +  a  mountainous  peninsula,  a 
confused  and  irregular  mass  of  mountain  summits  of  most 
picturesque  appearance,  interspersed  with  huge  rocks,  caverns, 
and  frightful  precipices.  From  this  upwards.  Loch  Long  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  in  sailing  up  we  have 
an  excellent  view  of  the  Arroquhar  range  of  hills,  which  present 
so  formidable  an  appearance  when  descending  upon  Loch 
Lomond  from  Loch  Katrine.  Conspicuous  among  these  is 
Ben  Arthur,  or  the  Cobbler,  which  rises  in  great  majesty  and 
grandeur  to  the  height  of  2400  feet — his  fantastic  peak  cracked 
and  shattered  into  every  conceivable  form. 

At  the  head  of  the  loch  is  Arroquhar  (4i  hours'  sail  from 
Glasgow,  with  an  excellent  hotel),  one  of  the  most  romantic 
summer  residences  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Arroquhar 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Macfarlane  ;  it 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss. 

From  this  the  road  to  Inverary  by  Glencroe  (20i  miles) 
commences.     Starting  from  the  hotel,  the  tourist  winds  round 

*  Between  these  tliere  is  a  carriage  road,  tlirou<rh  a  valley  abounding  in  pictur- 
esque scenery,  westwards  to  Loch  Eck,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

+  Here  Loch  Goil  branches  off  to  the  north,  the  route  up  which  will  be  found  on 
the  next  page. 
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the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and,  crossing  the  water  of  Taing,  enters 
Argylcshire.  It  then  skirts  the  western  shore  of  the  loch, 
until  it  turns  to  the  right  at  Ardgarten  House  (Campbell, 
Esq.) 

The  traveller  now  enters  Glencroe,  a  desolate  but  magnifi- 
cent glen,  about  six  miles  in  length,  guarded  on  the  right  by 
the  bold  and  grotesque  peak  of  Ben  Arthur.     A  steep  path 
conducts  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  there  is  a  stone 
seat,  with  the  inscription  "  Rest  and  be  thankful,"  beautifully 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets — 
"Doubling  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk, 
Who,  that  lias  gain'd  at  lcni;th  the  wish'd-for  IleiKlit, 
This  brief,  this  simple  way-side  Call  can  slight, 
And  rest  not  thankful." 

Passing,  on  the  left,  a  small  sheet  of  water  called  Loch 
Restal,  the  road  now  gradually  descends  to  the  lonely  valley 
of  Glenkinglas.  At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  further, 
the  tourist  is  gladdened  with  a  view  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  on  the 
left  passes  the  triple-turreted  castle  of  Ardkinglass  (Callander, 
Esq.)  It  is  not  known  when  this  stronghold  was  first  built, 
but  there  is  evidence  of  its  having  been  repaired  in  1586.  The 
modern  residence  of  the  family  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
castle. 

We  now  reach  Cairndow  Inn,  where  there  is  a  ferry  of  6-^ 
miles  across  Loch  Fyne  to  Inverary.  Continuing  round  the  head 
of  Loch  Fyne,  five  miles  further,  and  almost  exactly  opposite 
Ardkinglass,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunderaw  Castle,  a  large  strong 
tower  of  an  irregular  form,  with  small  turrets  above  the  angles 
in  the  walls.     Above  the  gate  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

1596. —  I  .  JIAN  .  BKHOLD  .  THE  .  END  .  OF  .  AM-  .  r.lNOUGHT, 
WISER  .  THAN  .  THE  .  THIESTKS  .  I  .  TKUSl'  .  IN  .  <;OD. 

It  is  built  close  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  must  usually 
have  been  approached.  From  this  the  tourist  winds  again 
round  Strome  Point,  and  crossing  the  river  Shira,  that  comes 
down  from  the  glen  of  the  same  name,  reaches  Inverary. 

LocH-GoiL 

is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  six  miles  in  length  by  from  one  to  two 
in  breadth,  which  branches  off  from  Loch  Long  in  a  north- 
westerly direction   at  Argyle's    Bowling-Grecn.      Upon   both 
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sides  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep,  and  the  hills  high  and  craggy  ; 
but  the  wildness  of  the  scenery  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
extensive  natural  woods  of  hazel,  which  cover  the  land  near 
the  coast,  and  rise  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  mountains  have  a  very  grand  appearance  from  the  loch, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Carrick  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the  Dunmore  family, 
occupies  a  most  noble  and  picturesque  position  on  the  west 
side  of  the  loch,  and  the  massy  square  building,  standing 
upon  a  low  and  nearly  sea-girt  rock,  looks  the  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  medifEval  influence  ;    but  now,  in   the  words  of  the 

"       '  "  All  ruin'd  and  wild  is  their  roofless  aljode. 

And  lonely  the  dark  raven's  sheltering;  trfe, 
And  travell'd  by  few  is  the  grass-cover'd  road, 
AVhere  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  wan'ior  trod, 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  tlie  sea." 

Behind  it  are  a  few  straggling  trees,  one  of  them  an  oak  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  age  of  this  fastness  can  he 
traced  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  was 
probably  built  by  the  Danes.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athol-men, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  part  of  the  walls. 

As  the  steamer  proceeds  towards  the  head  of  the  loch,  the 
tourist  may  be  reminded  of  Thomas  Campbell's  pathetic  bal- 
lad of  "  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter."  This  poet,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  our  century,  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  his  native 
Argyleshire.  The  wild  tumultuous-looking  mountains  tower- 
ing above,  contrast  strongly  with  the  peaceful  little  village  of 
Loch  Goil-head,  which,  rich  in  beauties,  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter. 
Standing  upon  the  pier,  we  see  these  mountains  to  great 
advantage.  Looking  westward,  the  most  conspicuous  in 
the  centre  is  Ben-an-Tshelich  ;  on  the  right  hand,  Ben 
Donich  ;  above  the  wharf,  the  Steeple ;  and  farther  down 
the  loch,  on  the  same  side.  An  Diolaid.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  loch  is  Ben  Lochan,  a  steep  conical  mountain,  its  sum- 
mit looking  almost  as  if  it  would  topple  over  ;  and  Ben  Bheula 
to  the  east  of  it,  a  large  massy  mountain  of  irregular  form. 
The  village  itself  contains  a  good  hotel,  and  scattered  along 
the  shore  are  numerous  villas. 
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A  four-horse  coach  runs  in  connection  with  the  steamer 
from  Loch  Goil-head  to  St.  Catherine's  pier,  opposite  Inverary, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  but  the  road  is  so  steep  and  hilly, 
that  a  good  pedestrian  may  outstrip  it.  without  great  exer- 
tion. The  road  is  carried  through  Hell's  Glen,  a  wild  valley 
running  almost  parallel  with  Glencroe,  with  which  it  com- 
municates, by  a  road  that  strikes  off  on  the  right,  about  three 
miles  from  Loch  Goil-head.  For  four  miles  the  road  is  a  con- 
tinual and  steep  ascent,  affording  glimpses  of  wild  mountain 
scenery.  At  the  fourth  mile,  at  the  height  of  2400  feet,  a 
road  strikes  off,  on  the  right,  to  Cairndow  Inn,  and  here  the 
descent  towards  St.  Catherines  commences,  disclosing  the 
basin  of  Loch  Fyne.  with  Inverary,  the  hill  of  Duniquoich, 
ruins  of  Dunderaw  Castle,  and  neighbouring  country. 

At  St.  Catherines  a  steamer  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  conveys  them  across  the  loch  to 

INVERARY.* 

[Inns:  Avgyle  Arms ;  George.]  Population,  llGl. 
The  county  town  of  Argyleshire  stands  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  small  bay,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into  Loch  Fyne.  It 
was  erected  into  royal  burgh  in  1648  by  Charles  I.  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
period  the  principal  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Argyle,  who 
have  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in  improving  and  adorn- 
ing the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  which  nature  affords  ;  the  rival  rivers  Aray 
and  Shiray,  which  pay  tribute  to  the  lake,  each  issuing  from 
their  own  dark  and  wooded  retreats.  On  the  soft  and  gentle 
slope  that  ascends  from  the  shores  is  the  castle,  with  its  varied 
outline,  euibattled  walls,  and  towers.  Dark  woods  for  many 
a  mile  surround  this  ducal  dwelling,  and  the  eye  may  dwell  on 
the  picturesque  peak  of  Duniquoich,  starting  abruptly  from  the 

*  Tlicrc  ;ire  coaches  from  Inrerary  to  Tarbet  and  Locli  Lomond  and  Oban  during 
the  summer.  The  distance  by  coach  to  Tarbet  is  24  miles,  but  by  crossing  tlie 
steam-ferry  to  St.  Catlierine's  pier,  the  distance  is  only  20  miles,  and  any  moderate 
pedestrian  may  overtake  the  coach  which  goes  round  the  licad  of  Loch  Fyne  by 
Cairndow.  The  coach  takes  five  hours  to  do  tlie  24  miles,  of  w'hich  tlie  passengers  have 
to  walk  a  considerable  portion,  and  the  fare  is  8s.  each,  so  that  a  party  of  three  per- 
sons would  find  it  better  to  hire  a  drosky.  The  fare  by  the  steamer  across  the  ferry 
to  St.  Catherines  is — cabin  Is. ;  steerage  6d. 
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lake,  and  raising  its  scathed  brow  into  the  mists  of  middle 
sky,  Avhile  a  solitary  watch-tower  is  perched  on  its  top  like  an 
eagle's  nest.* 


Inverary  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  the 
most  interesting  object  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  castle,  by  Duke  Archibald,  in  1748,  after  a  plan  by 
Adam.  It  is  constructed  of  chlorite-slate,  and  consists  of 
two  storeys  and  a  sunk  floor,  flanked  with  round  overtopping 

*  When  Robert  Bums  was  at  Inverary,  lie  found  the  principal  inn  filled  by  a 
party  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  the  land- 
lord ;  and  the  poor  bard,  raounted  on  a  sorry  mare,  Tidthout  friend  or  lackey,  was 
neglected.  lie  avenged  himself  with  uiunerited  bitterness,  by  wTiting  the  foUowing 
iinL's  on  one  of  the  inn  windows  : — 

'  Vilioe'er  he  be  who  sojourns  here, 

I  pity  much  his  case, 

Unless  he's  come  to  wait  upon 

The  lord  their  prod  his  Grace  ; 
There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 

But  Highland  cauld  and  hunger ; 
If  Proridence  has  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surely  in  his  anger." 

Ccnningh.\m's  JJitriis. 
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towers,  and  surmounted  with  a  square  winged  pavilion.  In 
the  Hall  are  preserved  about  100  muskets,  which  were  "  out  in 
the  forty-five,"  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  some  very  beautiful 
tapestry.  Duniquoich  Hill,  a  conspicuous  cone-shaped  hill, 
700  feet  high,  covered  with  wood  to  its  summit,  overlooks  the 
town  and  castle  of  Inveiary.  It  is  reached  l)y  entering  at  the 
first  lodge  on  the  left  from  the  hotel,  and  proceeding  through 
the  grounds,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  noble  proprietor, 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  where  a  guide  is  generally  in 
attendance.  The  road,  for  part  of  the  way,  is  up  the  valley 
of  Glen  Aray,  which  here  presents  rich  meadows,  interspersed 
Avitli  stately  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  ornamented  by  several 
artificial  cascades.  After  crossing  it,  a  path  winds  round  the 
hill  to  its  summit,  on  which  a  small  tower  has  been  erected. 

Inverary  is  an  important  station  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
herring  fishery — the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  being  celebrated 
for  their  superior  excellence. 


INVERARY  to  OBAN,  by  LOCH  AWE. 

The  coach  leaves  every  morning  during  the  summer  months,  com- 
mencing usually  in  the  middle  of  July,  until  the  end  of  September,  li 
is  advisable  to  secure  seats  as  early  as  possible,  at  the  hotel. 

The  drive  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  interest,  and  occupies  about 
8  hours.  The  coach  from  Lochlomonti  Head  joins  this  route  at  Dal- 
mally. 

ITINERARY. 


MUes. 

4    Glen  Aray. 
10    Cladich'Inn. 
ir,    DALM.\i,r,Y  Inn.* 
1()J  Cross  River  Ureliay. 
17"  Kilchuru  Castle,  left. 
20    Islands  of  Loeh  Awe,  left. 
21i  New   luvcrawe    House   (Campbell, 

Esq.),  left. 
22    Passes  of  Awe  and  Grander. 
23i  FaUs  of  Cruachan,  right. 
23i  Cliffs  of  Craiii;anuni,  right. 
25j  Cross   Brid'.:e    of    Brandcrs.      Ben 

Cruachan  is  right  up  from  this. 
26    The  River  Awe. 


Miles. 

26i  Road  on  right  to  Inverawe  House, 

Bnnawe,  and  Loch  Etivc. 
27    Cross  Bridge  of  Awe. 
27f  Inverawe  flousc,  riglit. 
2Si  Road  to  Loch  Awe ;  Port  Sonacliaii 

on  left. 
2SJ  Cross  th(!  Lorn  Water. 
29^  Muckairn  Kirk,  right. 
29J  Ta-knuilt  Ikn. 
32     Loch  Ktive  on  right. 
36    Connel  Ferry,  and  view  of  Dunstafl- 

nage  Castle. 
40    Oban. 


*  Road  on  right  to  Tyndrum  (12),  and  Loch  Lomond  (25J  miles.) 
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The  first  portion  of  this  road  is  carried  along  Glen  Aray, 
with  the  river  Aray  running  almost  all  the  way  on  the  right. 
After  leaving  the  pleasure-grounds  round  Inverary  Castle, 
there  is  little  to  attract  the  attention  till  we  reach  the  head  of 
the  glen  and  begin  to  descend  towards  Cladich,*  when  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  Loch  Awe  breaks  upon  the  view. 

From  Cladich  there  is  a  much  shorter  way  to  Oban  by 
Portsonachan  Ferry  |  across  Loch  Awe.  This  road  runs  along- 
side of  the  water  of  Naint  through  the  romantic  forest  of 
Muckairn  ;  but  it  is  not  so  interesting  or  picturesque  as  the 
other  road  by  Dalmally. 

Loch  Awe  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  of  a  rude  and 
savage  aspect,  the  highest  of  which  (Ben  Cruachan)  rises  to 
the  height  of  3400  feet.  The  towering  proportions  of  this 
mountain,  and  the  numerous  wooded  islands,  give  a  striking 
character  to  the  scenery  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  loch, 
where  its  sloping  banks  are  richly  clothed  with  natural  wood 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  point  of  land  which  runs  into  the 
lake  immediately  beyond  the  village  of  Cladich,  is  called 
Innistrynich,  or  the  Island  of  the  Druids,  and  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  M'Allister  of  Innistrynich,  an  extensive  proprietor 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 

Of  the  other  twenty  little  islands.^  some  are  beautifully 

*  Cladicli  lull,  which  is  situated  liere,  is  a  very  pretty  spot,  and  a  well  known 
station  for  anglers  frequenting  Loch  Awe  and  the  streams  in  the  ncinity.  The 
neighhourhood  abounds  ■with  game,  consisting  of  grouse,  black-game,  partridges, 
and  hares,  and  there  is  a  great  extent  of  woodland  stocked  with  roe  and  pheasants, 
and  in  season  woodcocks  and  v^-ild-ducks  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  loch.  Boats  are 
kept  at  tlie  river's  mouth,  by  whicli  the  tourist  may  visit  several  interesting  places, 
distant  from  this  as  follows : — Kilchm-n,  4  miles ;  Fraoch  Elan,  2  ;  the  Pass  of 
Awe,  5 ;  Inishail,  1 ;  Ardhonnel  Castle  and  Island,  15.  It  is  a  delightful  row  to 
.ii'dhonnel,  and  there  is  a  clean  Uttle  inn  close  to  it  at  Inieh  Erreth. 

+  To  the  south  of  Portsonachan,  on  the  western  side,  in  the  district  of  Nether 
Lorn,  is  Loch  Avich,  anciently  caUed  Lochluina,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  a 
regular  triangular  form,  about  eight  miles  in  cu-cumferenca,  full  of  trout;  having 
one  castle  and  several  islands,  the  resort  of  gulls,  cranes,  water-eagles,  and  wild- 
ducks.  This  lake  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Awe  by  the  stream  of  Avich,  buried  in 
wood ;  having  six  fine  falls,  with  large  circular  ponds  at  tlie  foot  of  each,  and  pos- 
sessing the  peculiarity  of  never  freezing ;  even  in  the  year  1740  not  a  particle  of  ice 
was  obsened  on  it,  tliough  the  lake  from  whence  it  issues  was  entirely  frozen  over. 

i  The  chapel  on  the  islet  of  Inishail  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation,  ;ind  its 
possessions  were  erected  into  a  temporary  lordship  in  favour  of  Hay,  Abbot  of  Inch- 
affray,  who  abjured  the  lloman  Catholic  faith.     The  old  churcliyard  contains  a 
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crowned  with  trees,  and  others  are  rendered  interesting  by  the 
remains  of  bj'gone  times. 

Dalmalia',  6  miles. 

Leaving  Cladich,  and  descending  gradually  towards  the 
banks  of  the  loch  to  Dalmally  (a  distance  of  six  miles)  the  road 
is  shaded  for  the  first  few  miles  by  trees,  until  it  reaches  Loch 
Awe  side,  when  Kilchurn  Castle,  backed  by  the  proud  moun- 
tains of  Glenorchy,  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Dalmally  [In7i  :  Alexander  Fraser]  is  the  ancient  capital, 
as  it  might  be  termed,  of  the  Breadalbane  Campbells.  It  is 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  vale  of  Glenorchy.  The  old  church  of  Glenorchy 
is  of  great  antit^uity,  and  the  churchyard  contains  many  ancient 
gravestones. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Awe,  at  the  base  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  where  the  conjoined  waters  of  two  rivers,  the  Strae 
and  the  Orchy,  descend  from  their  respective  glens,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake,  stands  Kilchurn  Castle.*     The  great 

number  of  ancient  tombstones,  ruiioiisly  carved.  Tlie  MacArthurs  formerly  inha- 
bited the  shores  of  Loch  Awe,  opposite  Inishail,  and  numerous  stones  in  the  church- 
yard bear  the  name  of  an  ancient  clan. 

On  Innis  Fraoch,  or  the  Heather  Isle,  arc  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
chief  of  the  MacNaughtons.  This  isle  was  the  llesperides  of  the  Highlands,  and  is 
fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Fraoch,  an  adventurous  lover,  who,  attempting 
to  gratify  the  longing  of  the  fair  Meyo  for  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  isle,  encountered 
and  destroyed  the  serpent  by  which  it  was  guarded,  but  perished  himself  in  the  cou- 
tlict.  The  island  of  Fraoch,  with  the  contiguous  lands,  were  granted,  in  12C7,  by 
Alexander  III.  to  Gilbert  MacNaughton,  whose  descendants  took  part  with  Mac- 
Uougal  of  Lorn  in  the  attack  on  Robert  the  Bruce  at  Dab-igh,  near  Tyndrum. 

*  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  quoting  the  whole  of  Wordsworth's  fine 
Address  to  Kilchurn  Castle,  but  we  give  the  introductory  part  of  the  poem  and  the 
prose  extract  with  which  it  is  prefaced. 

"  From  the  top  of  the  hill  a  most  impressive  scene  opened  upon  our  view — a 
ruined  castle  on  an  island  (for  an  island  the  flood  had  made  it),  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  backed  by  a  cove  of  the  mountain  Cruachan,  down  which  came  a 
foaming  stream.  The  castle  occupied  every  foot  of  the  island  that  was  Wsible  to  us, 
appearing  to  rise  out  of  the  water, — mists  rested  upon  the  mountain  side,  with 
spots  of  sunshine;  there  was  a  mild  desolation  in  the  low  grounds,  a  solemn  gran- 
deur in  the  mountains,  and  the  castle  was  wild,  yet  stately — not  dismantled  of  tur- 
rets— nor  the  walls  broken  down,  though  obviously  a  ruin." — Extract  from  the 
Journal  of  my  Compiinion. 

"  Child  of  loud-tliroated  War !  the  mountain  stream 
Koars  in  thy  hearing ;  but  thy  hour  of  rest 
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tower  of  this  Highland  stronghold  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  1443,  by  the  lady  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  Black  Knight 
of  Rhodes,  second  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe, 
ancestor  of  the  Argyll  family,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
castle  is  of  comparatively  recent  erection.  Sir  Colin  acquired 
by  marriage  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  family 
of  Lorn,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  powerful  family  of  Breadal- 
bane.  So  late  as  174-5,  Kilchurn  was  garrisoned  by  the  King's 
troops,  and  all  the  exterior  and  greater  part  of  the  interior 
walls  are  still  entire.  The  scenery  here  is  of  the  most  romantic 
description,  and  for  the.  pencil  of  the  artist  few  subjects  more 
suitable  could  be  found. 

The  road  from  Dalmally  to  Taynuilt,  a  distance  of  lO-i 
miles,  passes  the  new  church  of  Glenorchy,  and  makes  a  long 
circuit  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  although  pedestrians  may 
shorten  the  distance,  and  pleasantly  diversify  their  journey, 
by  crossing  the  lake  in  a  boat.  Two  miles  from  Dalmally,  we 
cross  the  river  Strae,  which  descends  from  Glenstrae  on  the 
right.  The  whole  of  this  district  was  at  one  time  possessed  by 
the  Clan  Gregor,  but  they  have  long  been  deprived  of  all  their 
possessions  in  this  quarter.  In  later  times  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Campbells,  and  often  afforded  them  shelter  in 
times  of  danger.  "  It's  a  far  cry  to  Lochow,"  was  the  slogan 
of  the  clan,  indicating  the  impossibility  of  reaching  them  in 

Is  come,  and  thou  art  silent  in  thy  age ; 

Save  when  the  winds  sweep  by,  and  sounds  are  caught 

Ambiguous,  neither  wholly  thine  nor  tlieirs. 

Oh  !  there  is  life  that  breathes  not :  powers  there  are 

That  touch  eacli  other  to  the  quick  in  modes 

Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  perceive, 

No  soul  to  dream  of.     "What  art  thou,  from  care 

Cast  off — abandon'd  by  thy  rugged  Sire, 

Nor  by  soft  Peace  adopted ;  though,  in  place 

And  in  dimension,  such  that  thou  mightst  seem 

But  a  mere  footstool  to  you  sovereign  Lord, 

Huge  Cruachan  (a  thing  that  meaner  hiUs 

Might  cnish,  nor  know  that  it  had  suffer'd  harm) ; 

Yet  he,  not  loth,  in  favour  of  thy  claims 

To  reverence,  suspends  his  own  ;  submitting 

All  that  the  God  of  Nature  liath  conferr'd. 

All  that  he  holds  in  common  with  the  stars. 

To  the  memorial  majesty  of  Time 

Impersonated  in  thy  calm  decay !" 
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these  remote  fastnesses.  Passing  the  farm  house  of  Corry, 
"  the  road  now  skirts  the  huge  base  of  Ben  Cruachan,  which 
descends  in  all  its  majesty  of  rocks  and  wilderness  into  the 
lake,  leaving  only  a  pass  in  which,  notwithstanding  its  extreme 
strength,  the  warlike  clan  of  M'Dougall  of  Lorn  were  almost 
destroyed  by  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  deep  and  rapid  river 
Awe,  one  of  the  best  rivers  in  Scotland  for  salmon,  is  disgorged 
from  the  lake  at  this  point,"*  and  here  the  tourist  enters  the 
Pass  of  Awe,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  is 
bounded  by  almost  inaccessible  steeps.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  barrier,  and  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  pass, 
lies  that  part  of  the  clift'  called  Craiganuni ;  at  its  foot  the  arm 
of  the  lake  gradually  contracts  its  waters  to  a  very  narrow 
space,  and  at  length  terminates  at  two  rocks  (called  the  Rocks 
of  Brander),  which  form  a  straight  channel,  something  resem- 
bling the  lock  of  a  canal.  From  this  outlet  there  is  a  con- 
tinual descent  towards  Loch  Etive,  and  from  hence  the  river 
Awe  pours  out  its  current  in  a  furious  stream,  foaming  over  a 
bed  broken  with  holes,  and  cumbered  with  masses  of  granite 
and  whinstone.  The  road  then  crosses  the  bridge  of  Awe,  the 
scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of  '•  The  Highland  Widow," 
and  two  and  a  half  miles  onwards  is  the  Inn  of  Taynuilt. 
About  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the  village  of  Bunawe,  where 
there  is  a  ferry  across  Loch  Etive,  and  an  extensive  iron  fur- 
nace, which  has  been  wrought  since  the  middle  of  last  century 
by  a  Lancashire  company.  The  portion  of  Loch  Etive  above 
Bunawe  possesses  a  high  degree  of  simple  and  sequestered 
grandeur. 

The  ascent  of  Ben  Cruachan  can  be  best  effected  from 
Bunawe.  This  moiintain  rises  3400  feet,  and  takes  out  the 
full  value  of  his  height  in  his  noble  proportions,  and  the 
graceful  sweep  of  his  outline,  and  the  prospect  from  the  top 
is  remarkably  extensive  and  interesting. 

Leaving  Taynuilt,  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  three  and 
a  half  miles,  descends  to  the  shore  of  Loch  Etive,  beautifully 
fringed  with  wood.  On  the  north  side  of  the  loch,  about 
three  miles  from  Taynuilt,  are  seen  Ardchattan  House,  and 
the  ruins  of  Ardchattan  Priory,  covered  with  luxuriant  ivy, 
and  overcanopied  by  trees.  The  Priory,  where  Robert  Bruce 
*  See  Scott's  Highlai'd  Widow. 
2  G 
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held  a  Parliament,  was  built  by  John  MacDougal  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  burned  by  Colkitto  during  IVIon- 
trose's  Wars.  In  the  distance  are  seen  the  dark  mountains  of 
Mull  and  Morven,  and  the  green  island  of  Lismore. 

Three  miles  further  is  Connel  Ferry,  where,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passage,  and  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  a  very 
tuibulent  rapid  is  occasioned  at  particular  states  of  the  tide. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  north  side,  around  a  vitrified 
hill  fort,  antiquaries  have  placed  the  apochryphal  Pictish 
capital  of  Beregonium. 

Two  miles  beyond  Connel  Ferry,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch 
Etive,  are  the  ruins  of  DunstafFnage  Castle  fdescribed  page  455), 
three  miles  from  which,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
bay,  is  Oban. 
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IHotels :    Caledonian,  largest  and  very  good  ;  King's  Arms,  good  ; 

Oban ;  Royal ;  George.J 

Steamboat  and  Coach  Office — facing  the  quay. 

Population  1742. 

Oban*  is  the  cjreat  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  the  West 
Highlands,  the  starting  point  for  Staffa  and  lona,  and  Glencoe, 
by  the  steamer  routes.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  houses  of  mean  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  not  until  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Dunstaffnage,  and  others  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
village,  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  convenient  situation 
of  the  bay,  lying  near  the  Western  Ocean,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  populous  country,  that  grounds  were  feued  for  building  to 
any  extent.  The  western  portion  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Sonachan,  and  the  northern  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane. 
Immediately  above  the  town  there  is  a  hill,  easily  climbed, 
commanding  a  very  extensive  seaward  aspect.  "  To  the  west 
are  the  mountains  of  Mull,  and  the  opening  of  the  lengthened 
sound,  with  portions  of  Kerrera  and  the  Maiden  Island,  almost 
at  our  feet  ;  north-westwards  the  green  Lismore,  backed  by 
bolder  ranges  of  the  misty  Morven,  with  the  Linnhe  Loch  re- 
ceding into  the  far  distance  ;  while  the  lofty  heights  of  Appin 
and  Barcaldine  rise  behind  the  bright  broad  bosom  of  Loch 
Etive,  which  ascends  far  inland,  laving  the  base  of  many  a 
mighty  motmtain,  till  it  retires  a  •  shy  Winandcr'  behind  the 
dark  gigantic  masses  of  Ben  Cruachan.  To  the  south  are 
countless  isles,  nameless  or  hard  to  name,  but  all  most  fair  to 

*  Tourists  going  straight  on  to  Inverness  through  the  Caledonian  Canal  do  not 
stop  here,  but  continue  their  journey  the  same  day  to  Bannavic,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  canal  on  tliis  side,  where  there  is  an  elcL'ant  new  inn,  the  Lochiel  ;Vrms.  This 
is  a  much  better  place  to  stop  at  than  Fort-William. 

Tourists  going  by  coach  to  Glencoe  and  Loch  Lomond,  or  to  Loch  Awe  and  Inver- 
ary,  should  take  out  their  seats  at  once  at  the  office  facing  the  quay. 
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look  upon."  *     The  principal  feature  in  the  scene,  however,  is 
Dunolly  Castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn. 


'•'Nothing  can  be  more  wilrlly  beautiful,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  than  the  situation  of  Dunolly,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
situated  upon  a  bold  and  precipitous  promontory  overhanging 
the  bay  of  Oban,  and  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage. The  principal  part  which  remains  is  the  donjon  or  keep  ; 
but  fragments  of  other  buildings,  overgrown  with  ivy,  attest 
that  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  importance,  as  large,  appa- 
rently, as  Ardtornish  or  Dunstaffnage.  These  fragments  en- 
close a  court-yard,  of  which  the  keep  probably  formed  one 
side  ;  the  entrance  being  by  a  steep  ascent  from  the  neck  of 
the  isthmus,  formerly  cut  across  by  a  moat,  and  defended, 
doubtless,  by  outworks  and  a  draM'bridge.  Beneath  the  castle 
stands  the  present  mansion  of  the  family,  having  on  the  one 
hand  Loch  Etive,  with  its  islands  and  mountains,  on  the 
other  two  romantic  eminences  tufted  with  copsewood.  There 
are  other  accompaniments  suited  to  the  scene  ;  in  particular 
a  huge  upright  pillar  or  detached  fragment  of  that  sort  of  rock 
*  Wilson's  Voyage. 
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called  plum-pudding  stone,  upon  the  shore,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  castle.  It  is  called  Clach-na-cau,  or  the  Dog's 
Pillar,  because  Fingal  is  said  to  have  used  it  as  a  stake  to  which 
he  bound  his  celebrated  dog  Bran.  Others  sav,  that  when  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  came  upon  a  visit  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  the 
dogs  brought  for  his  sport  were  kept  beside  this  pillar.  Upon 
the  whole,  a  more  delightful  and  romantic  spot  can  scarce  be 
conceived  ;  and  it  receives  a  moral  interest  from  the  conside- 
ration attached  to  the  residence  of  a  family  once  powerful 
enough  to  confront  and  defeat  Robert  Bruce,  and  now  sunk 
into  the  shade  of  private  life."  * 

Three  miles  to  the  north  of  Oban  is  Dunstaifnage  Castle, 
situated  upon  a  promontory  opposite  the  island  of  Lismore, 
where  the  waters  of  Loch  Etive  de])ouche  into  Loch  Linnhe. 
The  site  of  this  building  is  singularly  commanding  and 
romantic,  and  from  the  bold  position  of  the  rock  it  occupies, 
forms  a  fine  feature  from  whatever  point  it  can  be  viewed. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchy, 
till  success  over  the  Picts  and  Saxons  transferred  their 
throne  to  Scone,  then  to  Dunfermline,  and  at  length  to 
Edinburgh.  The  castle  is  still  the  King's  (nominally),  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  (nominally  also)  is  hereditary  keeper.  But 
the  real  right  of  property  is  in  the  family  of  the  depute-keeper, 
to  which  it  was  assigned  as  an  appanage,  the  first  possessor 
being  a  natural  son  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Argyll.  The  shell 
of  the  castle,  for  little  more  now  remains,  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity.  It  is  square  in  form,  with  round  towers  at 
three  of  the  angles,  and  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  precipice,  care- 
fully scarped  on  all  sides  to  render  it  perpendicular.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  staircase,  which  conducts  to  a  wooden  landing- 
place  in  front  of  the  portal-door.  This  landing-place  could 
formerly  be  raised  at  pleasure,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  draw- 
bridge. When  raised,  the  place  was  inaccessible.  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  pass  under  an  ancient  arch,  with  a  low  vault 
(being  the  porter's  lodge)  on  the  right  hand,  and  tlanked  by 
loopholes,  for  firing  upon  any  hostile  guest  who  might  force 
his  passage  thus  far.  This  gives  admission  to  the  inner  court, 
which  is  about  eighty  feet  square.  It  contains  two  mean  look- 
ing buildings,  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  old  ;  the  ancient 
castle  having  been  consumed  by  fire  in  1715.  A  walk  upon 
*  Note  to  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
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the  battlements  of  the  old  castle  displays  a  most  splendid  pros- 
pect. Beneath,  and  far  projected  into  the  loch,  are  seen  the 
woods  and  houses  of  Campbell  of  Lochnell.  On  the  right, 
Loch  Etive,  after  pouring  its  waters  like  a  furious  cataract 
over  a  strait  called  Connel  Ferry,  comes  between  the  castle  and 
a  round  island  belonging  to  its  demesne,  and  nearly  insulates  the 
situation.  In  front  is  a  low  rocky  eminence  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  arm,  through  which  Loch  Etire  flows  into  Loch  Linnhe. 
The  most  noted  portion  of  Dunstaffnage  history  is  connected 
with  the  famous  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  which  now 
forms  the  support  of  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  connection  which  this  stone  is  supposed  to  have 
with  the  destinies  of  the  Scots  is  commemorated  in  the  cele- 
brated leonine  verse,  which  has  been  thus  rendered — 

"  Unless  the  fates  are  faithless  grown, 
And  prophet's  voice  be  vain. 
Where'er  is  found  this  sacred  stone 
The  Scottish  race  shall  reign." 

According  to  tradition  this  stone  served  for  many  ages  as  the 
coronation  throne  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Zona  by  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  who  led  the 
Dalriadic  Scots  to  the  shores  of  Argyleshire,  then  to  have  been 
deposited  in  DunstafFnage,  and  to  have  been  transported  from 
thence  to  the  Abbey  of  Scone  in  842  by  Kenneth  II.  when 
the  kings  of  the  Scottish  race  had  extended  their  sway  over 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Picts.  All  that  is  known  with 
certainty  of  this  venerable  relic  is,  that  it  was  used  as  the  coro- 
nation chair  of  the  successive  king:  of  Scotland  who  were 
crowned  at  Scone  till  the  time  of  John  Baliol,  when  Edward 
Longshanks  conveyed  it  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Edward  II. 
promised  to  restore  it  to  Robert  Bruce,  but  the  London  mob 
prevented  its  removal. 

A  little  westward  from  the  old  castle  there  is  a  lonely 
chapel  of  ancient  structure,  surrounded  by  a  burial-ground, 
which  is  known  to  share  with  lona  the  sepulchral  honours  of 
Scottish  kings  and  chieftains.  Many  modem  tombstones  are 
intermingled  with  those  of  ancient  times,  and  several  of  the 
latter  have  obviously  been  removed  from  their  original  sites, 
and  placed  over  the  remains  of  meaner  mortals.  * 

*  See  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Wilson's  Vova^e. 
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Leaving  the  bustling  pier  of  Oban  in  one  of  the  steamers 
that  ply  on  this  route,  we  bear  across  the  mouth  of  Loch  Linnhe 
keeping  on  the  right  the  southern  extremity  of  Lismore,  a 
fertile  island,  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  Leosmore  in  Gaelic  signifies  the 
Great  Garden.  la  ancient  times  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Argyle,  who  were  frequently  styled  "  Episcopi  Lis- 
morienses."  t 

A  very  little  beyond  this  may  be  observed  at  low-water 
Lady's  Rock,  a  narrow  reef,  on  which  Maclean  of  Duart  exposed 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Argyll,  intending 
that  she  should  be  swept  away  by  the  returning  tide  ;  an 
incident  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  Joanna  Baillie's 
drama,  "  The  Family  Legend."  The  steamer  now  enters  the 
Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that  island  from  the  continent 
of  Scotland.  This  narrow  channel,  remarks  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  the  Hebrides  afford  the 
traveller.  On  the  left  of  the  Sound  are  the  black  rugged  shores 
of  Mull ;  on  the  right  those  of  the  district  of  Argyleshire  called 
Morven,  indented  by  deep  salt-water  lochs,  running  up  many 
miles  inland.  To  the  south-eastward  arise  a  prodigious  range 
of  mountains,  among  which  Ben  Cruachan  is  pre-eminent,  and 
to  the  north-east  is  the  no  less  huge  and  picturesque  range  of 
the  Ardnamurchan  Hills. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  boisterous  shores 
would  be  of  little  interest  to  many   were  it   not   for    their 

*  During  the  summer  months,  the  steamer  sails  on  the  tliree  alternate  mornings 
from  those  on  which  it  goes  tn  Glencoe,  returniug  to  Oban  the  same  evening.  In- 
line weather  the  sail  takes  twelve  hours,  allowing  an  hour  each  al  Staffa  and  lona 
Passengers  are  landed  at  both  places  in  small  boats  belon^ring  to  the  steamers. 
(For  the  sailing  days  of  the  steamer,  and  fares,  see  Time  Tables.) 

t  "The  Cathedral  of  St.  Moluac,  at  Lismore,  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  a  dioccse 
which  v;as  disraen)l>cred  from  Dunkeld  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  perhaps  the  liumblcsl  in  liritaiu.  It  is  less  than  60  feet  in  length  by  30  in 
breadth ;  it  has  no  aisles,  .-ind  seems  to  have  had  neither  transepts  nor  nave.  Con- 
trasted with  this  small  rude  fane,  the  conventual  church  of  lona,  which,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  became  also  the  cathedral  of  the  restored  Scottish 
diocese  of  the  Isles,  will  appear  magnificent,  though  otherwise  it  is  little  likely  to 
answer  the  expectations  raised  by  so  great  a  name."—  Quarierli/  Ratino,  No.  c\sn. 
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romantic  connection  with  those  warlike  clans  who  held  here 
unbounded  sway  for  many  centuries,  their 

"  chiefless  cnstles  breathing  stern  farewells 

From  grey  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells. 

"And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  tliey  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  ou  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

"  Beneath  these  battlements,  witliin  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls. 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  an  older  date." 

The  first  of  these  Hebridean  fortresses  that  we  reach  is 
Duart  Castle,  the  principal  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
Macleans,*  and  whose  formidable  walls  have  long  bid  defiance 
to  the  stormy  blasts  of  JMorven.  Every  rock  here  has  its 
tradition  of  some  sanguinary  encounter  between  contending 
septs,  "and  many  a  mossy  stone  of  their  fame  is  raised  high, 
that  the  hunter  may  say,  when  he  leans  on  the  mossy  tomb, 
here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought,  the  heroes  of  other  years."  ^ 

Sailing  westwards,  we  pass  the  mouth  of  Loch  Aline,  which 
runs  up  into  Morven.  Here  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Ardtor- 
nish  Castle,  whose 

"  Turret's  airy  head, 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlook'd,  dark  MuU  !  thy  mighty  Sound, 
Where  thwarting  tides,  with  mingled  roar. 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore."  X 

The  situation  of  this  castle  is  wild  and  romantic,  having 
on  the  one  hand  a  high  and  precipitous  chain  of  rocks  over- 

•  The  Macleans  were  one  of  the  most  powerful  clans  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  were  distinguished  for  their  prowess  in  battle.  In  the  words  of  Ossiau, 
"  they  sought  battle  on  every  coast.  Their  souls  rejoiced  in  blood ;  their  ears  in  the 
din  of  arms.  Their  strength  was  like  the  eagles  of  heaven  ;  their  renown  is  in  the 
song." 

+  Ossian's  Poems,  vol.  ii. ;  also  see  Memoirs  of  the  Macleans. 

}  Lord  of  the  Isles.    Opening  Canto. 
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hanging  the  sea,  and,  on  the  other,  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
beautiful  salt-water  lake,  called  Loch  Aline,  which  is  in  many 
places  finely  fringed  with  copsewood.  The  ruins  are  not  now 
very  considerable,  consisting  chietly  of  the  remains  of  an  old 
keep  or  tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences.  But,  in 
former  days,  it  was  a  place  of  great  consefjuence,  being  one  of 
the  princi{)al  strongholds  which  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  during 
the  period  of  their  stormy  independence,  possessed  upon  the 
mainland  of  Argyleshire.  It  was  afterwards  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal residences  of  Maclean  of  Duart.  The  steamer  next 
passes  on  the  right  Loch  Aline  House  (Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Loch 
Aline),  and  on  the  left  Salen,  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name,*  the 
property  of  Lord  Strathallan.  Aros  Castle,  another  residence 
of  the  Island  Kings,  is  a  powerful  rock-built  fortress  situated 
on  the  leftward  shore,  about  half  way  from  either  end  of  the 
Sound.  A  short  way  beyond,  on  the  Morven  coast,  is  Killundine 
Castle  ;  and  on  the  right  Drimnin  House  (Lady  Gordon),  where 
there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  built  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Gordon.  The  tourist  now  concludes  the  first  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress by  entering  the  harbour  of 

Tobermory,  "  the  well  of  our  Lady  St.  Mary" — [Inn  :  Mull 
Hotel] — and  the  only  village  of  any  note  in  Mull.  It  was 
founded  in  1788  by  the  British  Fishery  Company,  and  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  inner  recess  of  a  well-protected  bay. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  Aros  House,  the  mansion  of 

Nairne,  Esq. 

Quitting  Tobermory,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  the  entrance  to 
Loch  Sunart,  and  Ardnamurchan  Point.  Seven  miles  from 
Tobermory,  on  the  Ardnamurchan  coast,  is  the  castle  of  Min- 
garry,  which 

" steruly  placed, 

O'erawes  the  woodland  and  tlie  waste." 

The  ruins,  which  are  tolerably  entire,  are  surrounded  by  a  very 
high  wall,  forming  a  kind  of  polygon,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  projecting  angles  of  a  precipice  over- 
hanging the  sea,  on  which  the  castle  stands.  It  was  anciently 
the  residence  of  the  Maclans,  a  clan  of  Macdonalds,  descended 
from  Ian  or  John,  a  grandson  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

*  From  this  there  is  a  road  across  tlic  island  to  Loch-na-Kcal,  and  thence  to 
Lagan  Ulva,  where  there  is  a  place  of  embarkation  for  Stalla  and  lona. 
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Rounding  Ardnamurchan  Point,  we  find  ourselves  moving 
freely  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
if  the  weather  be  fine,  there  may  be  seen  to  the  south,  the 
islands  of  Coll,  Tiree,  Treshinish  ;*  and  to  the  north.  Muck, 
Eig,  Rum,  and  the  Cuchuliin  Hills  of  Skye.  and,  far  to  the 
north-west,  the  faint  outlines  of  South  Uist  and  Barra.  In  fine 
weather  may  also  be  seen  the  lighthouse,  a  granite  column  150 
feet  in  height,  lately  erected  on  Skerryvore  Rock,  at  great 
cost  and  hazard,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Light- 
houses, from  the  design  of  Alan  Stevenson,  Esq.,  engineer  to 
the  board. 

The  islands  of  Gometray,  Ulva.  and  Colonsay  are  now  passed 
on  the  left,  from  the  last  of  which  the  present  Justice-General 
of  Scotland  derives  his  title  of  Lord  Colonsay  : — 

"  The  shores  of  Mull  ou  the  eastward  lay, 
And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Staffa  round. 
Then  aU  unknown  its  columns  rose, 
TNTiere  dark  and  undisturbed  repose, 

The  cormorant  had  found, 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home. 
And  welter'd  in  that  wondrous  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  Mmster  to  her  Maker's  praise  ! 
Kot  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge,  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause. 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  tone  proloiig'd  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 

*  The  Treshinish  Isles,  whose  aspect  from  a  distance  is  so  singular,  are  disposed 
in  a  ridge  extending  for  five  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  in  some  degree 
they  form  a  breakwater  toward  the  north-west  for  the  island  of  Staffa  and  the  bay  of 
Loch  Tua  in  MuU.  There  are  three  principal  islands  besides  some  intervening  rocks ; 
Caimburg,  which  indeed  forms  two  distinct  islands,  Fladda,  Linga,  and  Bach.  They 
appertain  to  the  farm  of  Treshinish  in  Coll,  but  are  uninhabited ;  and  being  covered 
with  rich  grass,  are  used  for  pasturing  black  cattle.  They  are  all  surrounded,  ■nith 
little  exception,  by  pea-pendicular  cliffs,  reaching  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height, 
or  upwards ;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  correspondence  of  their  general  appearance 
with  each  other. 
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I^'or  doth  Its  entrance  fr,rit  in  v:un 

To  old  lona's  lioly  fane, 

That  Nature's  voice  might  scorn  to  say, 

'  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay ! 

Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  slirine 

Task'd  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine!'"* 

Staffa,  no  less  the  wonder  of  the  geologist  than  of  the  ad- 
mirer of  nature,  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  greatest  elevation  lies 
toward  the  south-west,  and  is  about  144  feet.  The  surface  is 
covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  grass,  affording  pasture  for 
cattle.  In  calm  weather,  passengers  are  conveyed  from  the 
steamer  in  small  boats  at  once  into  the  mouth  of  Fingal's  Cave, 
which  is  accessible  at  all  states  of  the  tide  except  that  of 
extreme  high  water,  with  a  heavy  sea  rolling  into  it ;  and  the 
boatmen  are  provided  with  boat  hooks  and  short  poles,  which 
they  use  with  great  dexterity  in  guarding  the  boat  from  being 
driven  against  the  rocks  by  the  surge. 

Fingal's  Cave  is  composed  of  high  basaltic  pillars  running 
deep  into  the  rock,  eternally  swept  by  a  deep  and  swelling  sea, 
and  paved  as  it  were  with  ruddy  marble.  Its  cathedral  arch, 
scooped  by  the  hand  of  nature,  rivals  in  dimensions  and  regu- 
larity the  aisle  of  a  Gothic  temple.  The  sea  rolls  up  to  the 
extremity  in  great  majesty,  and  with  a  voice  like  ten  thousand 
giants  shouting  at  once.  The  stupendous  columnar  side  walls 
— the  depth  and  strength  of  the  ocean,  with  which  the  cavern 
is  filled — the  variety  of  tints  formed  by  stalactites  dropping 
and  petrifying  between  the  pillars — the  dreadful  noise  of  those 
august  billows  so  well  corresponding  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  are  elsewhere  unparalleled. "j" 

The  height  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  top  of  the  arch  is  thirty, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  mean  tide  sixty-six 
feet.  On  the  western  side  the  pillars  which  bound  it  are  thirty-six  feet 
high,  while  at  the  eastern  they  are  only  eighteen,  although  their  upper 
ends  are  nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  line.  This  difference  arises 
from  the  height  of  the  broken  columns  which  form  the  causeway  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  which  cover  and  conceal  the  lower  parts  of  those 
belonging  to  the  front.  The  breadth  at  the  entrance  is  forty-two  feet, 
as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  it ;  since  the  gradual  variation  of 
*  Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  iv. 
+  Sec  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Wordsworth's  Sonnet. 
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the  surfaces,  as  the  curve  retires  on  each  hand,  prevents  the  adoption  of 
a  very  precise  point  of  measurement.  The  height  of  the  cave  within 
diminishes  very  soon  to  a  mean  measure  var^-ing  from  fifty  to  forty-four 
feet ;  which  hitter,  in  the  same  state  of  the  tide,  is  also  the  altitude  at  the 
extremity.     The  length  is  227  feet. 


,,E»^' 
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As  the  sea  never  ebbs  entirely,  it  forms  the  only  floor  to  the  cave , 
but  the  broken  range  of  columns  which  produces  the  exterior  causeway 
is  continued  within  the  cave.  This  range  is  most  perfect  at  the  eastern 
side,  and  admits  of  access  to  the  further  end,  provided  the  water  be  not 
too  high ;  but  on  the  western  side  it  terminates  at  some  distance  from 
the  extremity. 

Buachaille  or  the  Herdsman  is  an  insulated  rock  in  the 
shape  of  a  conoidal  pile  of  columns  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and  it  appears  to  lie 
on  a  bed  of  horizontal  columns,  which  is  incurvated,  with  its 
concavity  upwards.  This  bed  is  only  visible  about  low  water, 
in  many  respects  the  most  favourable  period  for  examining 
Staffa. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  columns  as  we  pro- 
ceed along  the  shore  is  very  observable  at  the  cave  of  the  Scal- 
lop, or  Clam-shell,  where  they  are  found  to  have  undergone  a 
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decided  enlargement  of  diameter.  Tlie  appearance  of  those 
which  surround  the  entrance  is  exceedingly  remarkable  ;  on 
one  side  they  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  ribs,  which  have 
been  aptly  compared  to  an  inside  view  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship. 
On  the  other  side,  the  wall  which  leads  into  the  cave  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  ends  of  columns,  having  a  resemblance  to  the 
surface  of  a  honey  comb.  The  longest  series  of  the  bent 
columns  has  that  twist  which  mathematicians  call  a  double 
curvature,  the  incurvation  lying  in  two  planes  ;  and  a  small 
series  is  seen  at  the  bottom,  with  their  convexities  opposed  to 
those  of  the  upper  one,  which  are  turned  obliquely  downwards. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  gradual  manner  in  which  this  cave 
commences,  to  determine  on  a  point  whence  to  measure  its 
dimensions.  It  may  be  said,  however,  to  be  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  breadth  ;  its  length  being 
130  feet,  and  the  lateral  dimensions  gradually  contracting  to 
its  termination.  The  inside  is  rude,  irregular,  and  without 
interest.  Immediately  beyond  this  cave  the  columns  become 
straight,  although  irregularly  placed  ;  their  broken  ends  form- 
ing a  rude  stair. 

A  steep  wooden  stair  has  been  erected  to  enable  tourists  to 
ascend  the  rock  and  enjoy  the  view  from  the  top,  and  with  this 
terminate  the  objects  which  can  be  seen  in  the  limited  time 
the  tourist  has  at  his  disposal.  There  are  other  two  caves  to 
the  west  of  Fingal's,  called  the  Boat  Cave  and  Mackinnon's, 
both  of  which,  however,  are  but  rarely  visited. 

The  Boat  Cave  is  so  called,  probably  because  it  is  accessible 
only  by  sea.  However  insignificant  in  dimensions,  it  is  far 
from  being  so  in  picturesque  efiect,  since  the  symmetry  of  the 
columnar  range  in  that  part  of  the  face  under  which  it  lies  is 
even  greater  than  near  the  cave  of  Fingal.  Its  height  is  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  above  the  high  water,  the  undulation 
of  the  sea  preventing  greater  precision  in  the  measurement, 
and  its  breadth  is  twelve  feet.  The  roof  and  sides  are  smooth, 
and  the  whole  interior  presents  a  long  parallel  opening  like  the 
gallery  of  a  mine,  without  interest  or  beauty,  the  length  of 
which  is  about  150  feet. 

Mackinnon's  Cave,  the  westernmost  of  the  three,  lies  in  the 
great  south-western  face,  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Scart  or  Cormorant's  Cave.    It  is  easy  of  access  from  the  water, 
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both  on  account  of  its  breadth,  and  because  the  entrance  is  free 
from  the  rocks  which  narrow  the  channel  and  cause  the  sea  to 
break.  Its  height  from  the  water,  at  a  quarter  ebb,  is  fifty 
feet,  and  its  breadth  forty-eight,  so  that  it  presents  a  large 
square  opening  devoid  of  symmetry  and  elegance.  The  length 
is  224  feet,  and  the  interior  dimensions  throughout  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  aperture,  excepting  at  the  extremity,  where  the 
roof  and  walls  approach  a  little,  and  a  beach  of  pebbles  is 
thrown  up. 

"  When  geologists,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  first  began  to  examine  atten- 
tively the  structure  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they 
were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanoes. 
They  found  certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and 
of  a  peculiar  mineral  composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  names, 
such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid.  All  these,  which 
were  recognised  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called  'trap'  by  Berg- 
raann,  from  trappa,  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps—  a  name  since  adopted 
very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science ;  for  it  was  observed 
that  many  roclis  of  this  class  occurred  in  great  tabular  masses  of  un- 
equal extent,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  terraces  or  steps  on  the  sides 
of  hills.  This  configuration  appears  to  be  derived  from  two  causes. 
First,  the  abrupt  original  terminations  of  sheets  of  melted  matter,  which 
have  spread,  whetlier  on  the  land  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  a  level  sur- 
face. For  we  know  in  the  case  of  lava  flowing  from  a  volcano,  that  a 
stream,  when  it  has  ceased  to  tiow,  and  grown  solid,  verj-  commonly 
ends  in  a  steep  slope.  But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises 
more  frequently  from  the  mode  in  which  horizontal  masses  of  igneous 
rock,  intercalated  between  aqueous  strata,  have,  subsequently  to  their 
origin,  been  exposed,  at  different  heights,  by  denudation. 

"  One  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  volcanic  rocks,  especiallj-  of 
basalt,  is  the  columnar,  where  large  masses  are  divided  into  regular 
prisms,  sometimes  easily  separable,  but  in  other  cases  adhering  firmly 
together.  The  columns  vary  in  the  number  of  angles,  from  three  to 
twelve ;  but  they  have  most  commonly  from  five  to  seven  sides.  They 
are  often  divided  transversely,  at  neaily  equal  distances,  like  t!ie  joints 
in  a  vertebral  column,  as  in  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland.  They 
vary  exceedingly  in  respect  to  length  and  diameter.  Dr.  M'Culloch 
mentions  some  in  Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long  ;  others,  in  Mor- 
ven,  not  exceeding  an  inch.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those  of  Ailsa 
measure  nine  feet,  and  those  of  Morven  an  inch  or  less.  They  are  usu- 
ally straight,  but  sometimes  curved;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur 
in  the  island  of  Slaffa."  * 

*  Lyell's  Syst.  of  Geol.  rol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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"  In  1804  Jlr.  Grejjory  Watt  showed,  by  liis  experiments  on  basalt, 
that  when,  in  the  coolinj;  of  a  molten  mass  of  that  rock,  this  structure 
was  developed,  and  two  spheroids  came  into  contact,  no  penetration 
ensued,  but  the  two  bodies  became  mutually  impressed  and  separated  by 
a  plane  well  defined,  and  invested  with  a  rusty  colour,  and  he  observed, 
when  several  spheroids  met,  that  they  formed  prisms.  ...  Of  the  inter- 
mixture of  conditions  producini;  flows  of  melted  rock  at  one  time  from 
the  same  general  vent,  or  system  of  vents  which  should  take  the  pris- 
matic form,  and  at  another  exhibit  no  tendency  to  that  structure,  the 
Giant's  Causeway  and  adjacent  district  in  the  north  of  Ireland  will 
afford  the  observer  a  good  example.  The  same  mixture  of  jirismatic 
and  more  solid  basalt  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Stafla.  where 
the  action  of  the  Atlantic  breakers  has  worn  out  the  celebrated  Fingal's 
Cave."  * 

The  rock  of  Staffa  consists  of  three  distinct  beds  of  trap  of  different 
characters.  The  lowest  is  conglomerate,  called  trap  tuff,  the  next  is  the 
great  columnar  range,  and  the  uppermost  is  an  irregular  mixture  of 
small  implicated  and  bent  columns  with  an  amorphous  basalt.  These 
beds  dip  towards  the  east.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island,  the  order 
and  continuity  of  the  beds  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  confused 
mixture  of  the  different  varieties  of  trap.  As  minerals,  the  rocks  and 
foreign  substances  found  in  Staffa  present  but  little  that  is  interesting. 

The  island  of  Mull,  of  which  a  good  view  is  afforded  as  we 
proceed  onwards  to  loua,  is  of  very  irregular  form,  being  deeply 
indented  in  the  west  by  Loch-na-Keal,  and  projecting  towards 
the  south-west  into  a  long  promontory  called  the  Ross.  Its 
extreme  length,  M'hich  is  at  the  southern  side,  is  about  thirty 
miles,  and  its  next  most  considerable  dimension  from  south- 
east to  north-west  is  about  twenty-five. 

Any  picturesque  features  that  exist  are  confined  to  the 
shores  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  country  they  never  occur. 
The  promontories  and  columnar  ranges  at  Loch-na-Keal  and 
in  the  sound  of  Ulva  are  striking  objects,  which  sometimes 
present  the  appearance  of  ruined  walls  of  ancient  castles.  The 
promontory  of  Gribon,  one  of  the  principal  of  these,  consists 
for  the  greater  part  ( f  trap  terraces  disposed  in  a  scalar  man- 
ner ;  but  ascending  to  not  much  less  than  2000  feet.  The 
whole  coast  here  is  bounded  by  high  cliffs  with  steep  slopes, 
attaining  an  elevation  of  at  least  1000  feet.  In  this  part  of 
the  island  is  Mackinnon's  Cave,  which  Dr.  Johnson  visited  in 
1773,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Allan  Maclean. 

*  Geological  Observer,  by  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabechc,  C.B.  etc.  chap.  ix. 
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At  the  head  of  Loch-na-Keal  rises  the  group  of  mountains 
that  forms  the  district  of  Torosay  ;  visible,  from  its  great 
elevation,  throughout  all  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
and  the  fertile  parent  of  the  rains  and  storms  which  seem 
to  have  erected  their  throne  in  this  cloudy  and  dreary  region. 
Ben  More,  the  highest  of  this  group,  is  3178  feet  in  height, 
while  that  of  Ben-y-chat  is  about  2200  ;  and  this  latter  may 
without  much  error  be  assumed  as  the  average  elevation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  mountainous  division.  These  moun- 
tains gradually  subside  on  the  north  and  east  into  the  low 
land  near  Aros,  and  into  the  fiat  shores  which  skirt  the  Sound 
of  Mull  from  that  place  to  Duart  ;  while  to  the  south  they 
descend  to  the  sloping  shores  of  Loch  Scriden. 

Nine  miles  from  Staffa  is  the  celebrated  island  of 

lONA, 

the  antiquarian  and  historical  celebrity  of  which,  and  its 
accessibility  from  Oban  during  the  summer  months,  render  it 
an  object  of  perpetual  attraction.  Added  to  this,  the  descrip- 
tions of  Cordiner,  Pennant,  and  Johnson,  have  made  its  his- 
tory nearly  as  familiar  as  its  name  ;  giving  it,  in  fact,  an 
importance  to  which  it  possesses  no  claims,  either  from  the 
antiquity  or  extent,  the  beauty  or  curiosity,  of  its  architectural 
remains.  lu  any  other  situation,  the  remains  of  lona  might 
have  been  consigned  to  neglect  and  oblivion  ;  but  connected 
as  they  are  with  an  age  distinguished  for  the  ferocity  of  its 
manners  and  its  independence  of  regular  government,  standing 
a  solitary  monument  of  religion  and  literature,  such  as  reli- 
gion and  literature  then  were,  the  mind  imperceptibly  recurs 
to  the  time  when  this  island  was  the  "  light  of  the  western 
world,"  "  a  gem  in  the  ocean  ; "  and  is  led  to  contemplate 
with  veneration  its  silent  and  ruined  structures.  Even  at  a 
distance,  the  aspect  of  the  cathedral,  insignificant  as  its 
dimensions  are,  produces  a  strong  feeling  of  delight  in  him, 
who,  long  coasting  the  rugged  and  barren  rocks  of  Mull,  or 
bufleted  by  turbulent  waves,  beholds  its  tower  first  rising  out 
of  the  deep  ;  giving  to  this  desolate  region  an  air  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  recalling  the  consciousness  of  that  human  society, 
which,    presenting    elsewhere    no   visible    traces,    seems     to 
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have  abandoned  these  rocky  shores  to  the  cormorant  and  the 
seagull.* 


This  island,  known  by  the  three  names  of  Hii  or  I,  pro- 
nounced ee,  lona,  and  Icolmkill),  is  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth,  being  placed  nearly  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  Its  eastern  coast  is  separated  from  Mull  by  a 
narrow  sound,  about  a  mile  in  width,  which,  although  obstructed 
by  a  partial  shoal,  affords  passage  with  a  leading  wind  to  large 
ships  navigating  these  seas.  The  western  side  is  beset  with 
numerous  small  islands  and  rocks  :  many  are  also  scattered 
about  its  northern  and  southern  extremities.  The  green 
island  of  Soa  is  one  of  these,  and  stretches  to  sea  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  on  the  south. 

The  surface  of  lona  is  low,  rLsing  into  numerous  irregular 
elevations,  which  seldom  exceed  100  feet.  Its  highest  hill 
may  be  about  400,  and  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island.  The  coast  is,  for  the  most  part,  indented  by 
small  rocky  bays  divided  by  similar  promontories  ;  but  at 
the  north-western  side  it  presents  one  large  plain  terminating 
in  a  tlat  shore  of  sand  chiefly  composed  of  broken  shells. 
*  Ji'Cullocli's  Western  Islands. 
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Another  saudy  and  low  plain  to  the  east  contains  the  ancient 
remains  and  the  modern  village.  This  plain  is  but  of  small 
extent,  and  the  soil,  though  arable,  is  of  a  light  and  sandy 
(quality,  applicable  almost  only,  and  that  by  the  assistance  of 
sea-weed,  to  the  cultivation  of  barley  and  potatoes.  A  small 
quantity  of  rye  is  grown  ;  but  oats,  as  in  similar  soils  else- 
where, do  not  succeed.  The  upland  is  a  chequered  mixture 
of  rocks  and  pasture,  generally  moorish,  displaying,  towards 
its  northern  end,  a  mere  labyrinth  of  rocks,  among  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explore  a  way.  A  few  ridges  of  corn  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  this  upland  where  the  soil  is  sandy  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  pastured  by  black  cattle  ;  which,  together  with  kelp, 
grown  on  the  shores,  and  fish,  in  the  taking  of  which  the  in- 
habitants display  an  industry  unusual  in  this  country,  form 
the  disposable  produce  of  the  island.  The  population  is  350, 
the  rent  £300,  and  the  land  is  divided  into  crofts.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  steamer  generally 
anchors  for  about  an  hour  in  front  of  the  village,  which  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  some  forty  huts,  an  established  and  free 
church,  with  their  resi:)ective  manses  and  the  parish  school 
(no  inn).     The  passengers  are  taken  ashore  in  small  boats. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Nunnery,  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state, 
is  the  first  place  shown  to  strangers.  Its  architecture  is  the 
second  in  order  of  antiquity,  the  arches  being  round,  but  with- 
out ornaments,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  building  partakes 
of  the  general  plan  of  the  Norman  churches  before  ornaments 
came  into  use,  but  verges  on  the  pointed  arch,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities which  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  Its  date  of 
erection  may  be  j^laced  therefore  beyond  the  twelfth  century. 
There  is  preserved  here,  an  effigy  of  the  last  prioress  Anna, 
bearing  the  date  1543.  The  other  half  of  the  stone  on  which 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  sculptured  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  way  from  the  Nunnery  to  St.  Oran's  Chapel,  by  a 
rude  causeway,  one  of  the  two  remaining  crosses  is  passed.  It 
is  called  MacLean's  Cross,  and  consists  of  one  stone  eleven  feet 
high,  covered  with  ornamental  carved  work. 

St.  Oran's  Chapel  is  Norman,  but  not  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity. The  smallness  of  its  scale,  which  is  sixty  feet  by  twenty, 
its  general  rudeness,  and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  chevron 
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moulding  in  the  low  circular  arch  that  forms  the  doorway, 
assimilate  it  to  those  buildings  in  England  which  have  been 
supj)osed  to  have  been  built  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Under  the  canopy  of  a  low  triple  arch  in  this  chapel, 
is  placed  the  lower  part  of  Abbot   iAIackinnon's  cross,  whose 

tomb  is  in  the  cathedral.     It  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Hsec  est  crux  Lauchlini  MacFiugon  et  ejus  filii  Johannis 
Abbatis  de  lly  facta  an.  dom.  m'^.  cccclxxxix."  Not  far  from 
this  is  the  tomb  of  Macdonald,  the  nominal  hero  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poem  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles."  In  the  centre  of  the 
chapel  are  the  tombs  of  M'Quarrie  of  Ulva,  in  armour,  and  of 
M'Lean  of  Grulin,  with  claymore  and  belt  attached. 


In  the  churchyard  surrounding  the  chapel,  a  multitude  of 
sculptured  tombstones  mark  the  most  ancient  of  Scottish 
Christian  burial  places.  They  are  divided  into  nine  rows,  the 
third  of  which  is  called  the  ridge  of  the  kings,  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  being  the  funeral  allotment  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
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Ireland,  and  Norway.  The  fourth  row  contains  an  elegant 
monument  of  the  four  priors  of  lona,  bearing  date  1500.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  row,  near  the  chapel,  is  a  stone  basin,  in 
which  it  is  said  pilgrims  performed  the  superstitious  rite  of 
turning  thrice  round  a  number  of  stones  placed  in  the  cavity. 
This  was  called  clacha-brath,  from  two  Gaelic  words  signifying 
world  and  stone,  and  it  was  designed  to  typify  the  gradual  dis- 
solution of  the  world.  The  seventh  row  contains  the  tombs  in 
high  relief,  of  the  MacLeans  of  Duart,  Loch  Buy,  and  Coll, 
whose  warlike  figures  are  represented  in  full  armour,  and  a 
stag  hunt  is  represented  on  one  of  the  stones  in  the  eighth  row. 
The  most  of  these  stones  were  restored  to  light  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  lona  Club,  and  a  number  of  them 
are  accurately  engraved  in  the  "  Antiquities  of  lona,  by  H.  D. 
Graham." 

On  entering  the  enclosure  of  the  cathedral  is  St.  Martin's 
Cross,  another  of  those  memorials  of  a  somewhat  perplexing 
nature  that  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  provinces 
.of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  rough  sketch  of  this  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut.  It  is  sixteen  feet  high,  and  is  cut 
out  of  a  solid  block  of  mica  schist. 

The  Cathedral,  or  St.  Mary's  Churcu,  belongs  probably  to 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  if  it  be  even  of  an 
antiquity  so  high.  The  oldest  pointed  form  or  early  English 
prevails,  while  the  circular  pillars  and  their  decorations  are 
the  vestiges  of  the  previous  type.  It  is  cruciform  but  without 
aisles,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  intersection,  and  the  struc- 
ture, which  probably  never  was  highly  elaborated,  has  been  so 
battered  and  repaired  that  if  we  except  some  curious  capitals 
and  the  tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  tower,  not  much  is  left 
to  requite  the  pilgrimage  of  the  mere  architectural  antiquarian. 
The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  IGO  feet,  and  that  of  the 
transept  about  70.  The  tower  is  about  70  feet  in  height. 
This  is  lighted  on  two  sides  ;  on  one  by  a  window,  consisting 
of  a  plain  slab,  perforated  with  quatrefoils  ;  on  the  other,  by  a 
circular  light,  with  spirally-curved  mullions,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Catherine  wheel  window.*     The  shafts  of  the 

*  Tlie  shaft  in  tlie  plain  slab  window  is  in  a  totally  different  style  from  the 
tracery  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  may  be  a  relic  of  the  earlier  fane  whicli 
witnessed  the  interment  of  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  monarchs. — Billing's  Baronial 
Antiq»itits. 
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pillars  in  the  church  are  cylindrical  and  plain,  like  those  of 
the  Norman  era.  They  are  surmounted  by  short  capitals, 
often  sculptured  with  grotesque  and  ill  executed  figures,  and 
separated  from  the  shaft  by  the  corded  moulding,  which  in 
some  cases  runs  also  through  the  walls  on  the  same  level. 
These  pillars  support  ranges  of  pointed  arches,  their  soffits 
being  tiuted  with  plain  and  somewhat  rvide  mouldings.  A 
second  and  smaller  tier  of  arches  is  perforated  in  the  wall  above 
these,  sometimes  circular,  and  at  others  terminating  in  a  sort 
of  trefoil  head  ;  a  kind  of  machicolated  corbel-table  surmounts 
the  whole.  Granite,  found  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Mull, 
gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  and  clay  slate,  the  produce  of  the 
island  itself,  enter  conjointly  into  these  structures  ;  the  roofs 
having  been  covered  with  mica  slate,  and  the  carved  ornaments 
of  the  interior  executed  in  sandstone,  brought,  possibly,  from 
Gribon  in  Mull.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Abbot  Mackinnon,  dated  ].5(»0,  and  opposite  it  that  of 
Abbot  Mackenzie.  In  the  centre  of  the  church  are  the  burial- 
places  of  Macleod  of  Macleod  (of  Dunvegan,  f^kye),  and  of 
Maclean  of  Ross,  in  Mull.  The  former  (Macleod's)  is  the 
largest  tomb  in  lona,  and  the  engraving  of  the  figure  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  been  filled  with  metal.  The  figure  in  relief 
is  tall  and  uncouth  ;  in  the  right  hand  is  a  spear,  and  in  the 
left  a  shield,  on  which  a  ship  is  represented. 

The  sculptures  on  the  best  of  these  tombs  are  but  indifferent, 
if  we  except  those  that  consist  of  mere  tracery  ;  in  which  we  are 
often  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  elegance  and  intri- 
cacy of  the  designs,  or  the  perseverance  that  overcame  the  re- 
fractory nature  of  the  mica  slate  material  in  which  they  have 
been  executed.  Swords,  ships,  and  armorial  bearings,  with  ill 
executed  bas-reliefs  of  warriors,  form  the  chief  objects  of  re- 
presentation. The  ships  are  interesting,  as  serving  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  knowledge  which  these  islanders  possessed  of 
navigation.  The  prow  and  stern  are  alike,  and  protracted  into 
long  curves  upwards,  like  many  of  the  galleys  of  the  Romans. 
The  stern  is  furnished  with  a  well-constructed  rudder,  and  the 
rigging  consists  of  a  single  square  sail,  placed  midships,  the 
yard  being  slung  in  the  centre,  and  furnished  with  braces  att. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  a  provision  for  rowing,  nor  is  there 
any  bowsprit.     As   the  sail  is  fastened  to  the  yard  by  four 
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points  only,  it  is  probable  that  these  ships,  or  rather  boats, 
were  but  of  small  dimensions.  The  occasional  addition  of  the 
ship  on  the  gravestone  may  perhaps  suggest  the  idea,  that 
the  persons  whom  these  stones  record  were  not  interred  on 
the  spot,  but  that  the  tomb  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  one  whose  body  lay  in  a  foreign  land,  or  was  buried  in  the 
ocean. 

The  number  of  tombs  is  great ;  but  much  disturbance  has 
taken  place  among  them  from  recent  interments  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  also  have  disappeared  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  re-edification  of  cottages. 
Many  of  them  most  probably  cover  the  remains  of  men,  who, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  did  not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 
No  conjecture  can  be  formed  respecting  the  distinct  burial- 
place  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  France  : 
of  which  we  have  nevertheless  sufficient  historical  record  in  the 
narrative  of  Dean  Monroe.  That  kings  should  then  be  ambi- 
tious of  reposing  in  holy  ground,  where  they  could  not  mix 
with  vulgar  dust,  is  not  unnatural.  There  was,  however, 
another  and  probably  a  more  powerful  inducement,  arising 
from  some  traditionaiy  belief,  originated  pro])ably  by  the 
monks,  that  it  was  a  place  that  would  be  particularly  favoured 
at  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  the  world.  And  indeed  it  is 
stated  that  there  existed  an  ancient  Erse  prophecy  to  this  eiFect, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 


"  Seven  years  before  that  awful  day, 
Wlien  time  shall  be  no  more, 
A  watery  deluge  shall  o'er-swctp 
Hibernia's  mossy  shore  -. 


'  The  t'reen  clad  Isla,  too,  shall  sink, 

While  with  the  great  and  good, 
Columba's  happy  Isle  shall  rear 
Her  towers  above  the  flood." 


St.  Bernard  relates  that,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  St. 
Malachy  built  a  wooden  shrine  in  Ulster  "  opus  Scoticum, 
pulchrum  satis  :"  and  that  when  afterwards  he  began  to  raise 
a  stone  edifice  such  as  he  had  seen  abroad,  the  Irish  exclaimed 
against  it  as  a  piece  of  Norman  extravagance,  a  vain  and  use- 
less innovation. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  first  building  for  the 
Christians  in  Zona  was  composed  (according  to  what  Bede 
describes  as  the  Scottish  manner  of  that  time)  of  wooden 
planks,  thatched  with  reeds,  a  style  adopted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cathedral  of  Lindisfarne,  by  St.  Finian,  in  the 
year  652. 
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The  conversion  of  Northern  Britain  to  Christianity  is  the 
one  great  event  which  shines  brightly  amidst  the  surroumling 
gloom  of  early  Scottish  history/  Already  the  Uomani/.etl 
Britons  of  the  south  had  received  the  true  faith,  and  the  Scoto- 
Irish  appear  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  St. 
Patrick,  previously  to  their  establishment  in  Cantire.  St. 
Ninian,  himself  a  Briton,  though  educated  as  a  monk  at  Rome, 
had,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  a 
monastery  in  Galloway  ;  and  in  the  sixth  century,  St.  Kcnti- 
gern  signalized  himself  by  his  pious  labours  among  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyd  ;  but  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picts  was 
reserved  for  St.  Columba. 

This  great  and  good  man  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  year 
o21.  Ilis  descent  was  royal,  and  his  education  was  at  first 
carefully  conducted  under  the  best  masters  which  his  native 
island,  long  before  this  time  converted  to  Christianity,  could 
supply.  Of  these  the  most  noted  was  St.  Ciaran,  the  apostle 
of  the  Scoto-Irish  of  Cantire  ;  and  from  him,  in  all  probability, 
Columba  imbibed  his  first  desire  to  introduce  the  gospel  into 
the  desolate  and  barbarous  dominions  of  the  northern  Picts. 
It  was  in  the  year  568,  that,  embarking  with  twelve  of  his 
friends,  in  a  boat  of  wicker-work,  which  was  covered  with  hides, 
he  set  out  upon  his  benevolent  mission,  and  landed  in  the 
island  of  Hy,  or  lona,  which  was  situated  near  the  confines  of 
the  Scottish  and  Pictish  territories.  The  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter  on  his  first  arrival  were  of  the  most  formid- 
able kind.  lie  found  a  people  so  barbarous  that  his  life  was 
attempted  ;  the  king,  when  the  holy  man  first  approached  his 
residence,  ordered  its  gates  to  be  shut  against  him  ;  the  priests, 
who  were  Druids,  and  possessed  much  influence,  employed  all 
their  eloquence  to  counteract  his  efforts  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
country,  woody,  mountainous,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts, 
rendered  travelling  most  dangerous  and  painful.  But  no 
obstacle  was  sufficient  to  baffle  the  zeal  and  courage  of  Columba  ; 
and  so  blest  were  his  labours,  so  rapid  the  effects  produced  by 
the  example  of  his  virtues,  that  in  a  few  years  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Pictish  dominions  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Churches  were  erected,  and  monasteries  established,  in 
various  places  ;  and  Columba  became  an  object  of  the  utmost 
love  and  veneration  among  the  l)arbarous  tribes  and  fierce  and 
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warlike  princes.  At  that  time  his  monastery  was  not  only  a 
religious  establishment,  but  one  of  the  chief  seminaries  of 
learning  in  Europe,  and  it  was  the  nursery  which  supplied  all 
the  monasteries,  and  above  three  hundred  churches  which  he 
had  himself  founded,  with  learned  priests.  Columba  died  in 
the  year  597,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  ;  a  man 
not  less  distinguished  by  zeal  and  labour  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  gospel,  than  by  simplicity  of  manners,  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  holiness  of  life. 

"  The  church  of  Columba,  however,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  Scottish  Abbeys  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixxxv., 
"  sadly  fallen  from  the  days  when  it  called  forth  the  glowing 
praises  of  Bede — lived  only  as  a  barren  and  sapless  branch  in  the 
time  (1050)  of  Queen,  or,  as  she  was  commonly  styled,  St.  Mar- 
garet (the  niece  of  the  Confessor).  Its  chief  temporal  possessions 
had  become  the  heritage  of  laymen.  Its  wealthier  priests  were 
an  hereditary  caste,  living  in  ease  and  sloth,  and  transmitting 
their  benefices  to  their  children.  The  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  had  ceased.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  not 
only  no  longer  celebrated,  even  on  the  holiest  days  of  all  the 
year,  but  its  disuse  was  justified  by  a  perversion  of  Scripture, 
which,  monstrous  as  it  is,  still  obtains,  we  believe,  among  '  the 
men'  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands."  St.  Columba  is  said 
to  have  foretold  this  profanation  of  his  retreat,  and  also  that 
it  would  one  day  be  restored  to  its  pristine  condition  of  holy 
simplicity,  in  the  following  verse  : — 

"  An  I  mo  cridlie,  I  mo  graidh 

An  aite  gutli  mamaicli  bidh  geum  ba ; 

Ach  ruun  tig  an  sao::lial  gu  crich, 

Billiidb  I  mar  a  bha." 
"  0  sacred  dome,  and  my  beloved  abode, 
Wliose  walls  now  echo  to  the  praise  of  God, 
The  time  shall  come  when  lauding  monks  shall  cease. 
And  lowing  herds  here  occupy  their  place  ; 
But  better  ages  shall  thereafter  come. 
And  praise  re-eclio  in  tliis  sacred  dome." 

During  the  Norwegian  sway,  the  islands  on  the  west  coast 
of  Britain  were  divided  into  two  portions — the  Nordureys  and 
Sudureys.  lona  was  the  seat  of  the  former,  and  j\Ian  of  the 
latter,  and  this  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  origin  of  the  prefix 
which  couples  the  bishoprick  of  Sodor  with  Man. 

Leaving  lona,  the  steamer  keeps  close  by  the  southern 
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shore  of  Mull,  which  is  very  rocky,  and  is  intersected  by  two 
arms  of  the  sea.  Loch  Buy  and  Loch  Spelve.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  is  Moy,  the  seat  of  JMaclean  of  Lochbuy,  whose  an- 
cestors' tombstones  we  have  just  left  behind  us  at  lona.  The 
old  castle  is  the  most  entire  of  the  Hebridean  fortresses  in  this 
quarter,  and  standing  near  the  excellent  modem  mansion,  it 
presents  an  interesting  contrast,  strikingly  illustrating  the 
change  from  ancient  power,  with  comparative  poverty  and  in- 
quietude, to  modern  insignificance,  with  wealth  and  comfort. 
Here  Johnson  and  Boswell  spent  a  pleasant  evening  on  their 
return  from  the  Hebrides  in  October  1773.  The  outline  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Mull  is  strongly  marked  in  one  part  by 
the  high  cliffs  which  extend  from  Inimore  to  Loch  Buy,  while 
to  the  eastward  of  that  bay  it  declines  into  the  flat  shores  and 
indented  coast  of  Loch  Spelve  and  Loch  Don. 

We  have  now  returned  to  the  south-western  shores  of  the 
island  of  Kerrera,  which  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth — 'its  form  being  irregularly  oval,  and  but  little  in- 
dented by  bays  or  diversified  with  headlands.  At  the  northern 
extremity  it  assists,  with  the  small  island  called  the  Maiden's 
Island,  in  forming  the  harbour  of  Oban.  It  was  here  tliat 
Alexander  II.  died  on  his  expedition  in  1249,  and  here  Haco, 
king  of  Norway,  met  the  island  chieftains,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  ill-fated  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Upon  the 
south  point  of  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  Castle  Gillean,  another 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Macleans  of  Duart. 

'•'  In  fine  weather,  a  grander  and  more  impressive  tour,  both 
from  its  natural  beauties,  and  associations  with  ancient  history 
and  tradition,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the  weather  is 
rough,  the  passage  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  frum  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  in  part  from  the  number  of 
inland  lakes,  out  of  which  sally  forth  '  a  hundred  winds  that 
roar  on  the  side  of  echoing  Morven,'  raising  conflicting  and 
thwarting  tides  that  make  the  navigation  perilous  to  open 
boats.  The  sudden  flaws  and  gusts  of  wind  which  issue  with- 
out a  moment's  warning  from  the  mountain  glens,  are  equally 
formidable.  So  that  in  unsettled  weather,  a  stranger,  if  not 
much  accustomed  to  the  sea,  may  sometimes  add  to  the  other 
sublime  sensations  excited  by  the  scene,  that  feeling  of  dignity 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  danger."  * 

*  Note  to  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
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OBAN  TO  BALLACHULISII  BY  STEAMER,  AND 
THENCE  TO  GLENCOE* 

During  the  summer  mouths,  a  steamer  sails  from  Oban  to 
Ballachulish,  from  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  visiting 
Glencoe  by  means  of  vehicles  there  in  waiting,  and  the  passen- 
gers are  reconveyed  to  the  steamer,  which  returns  that  evening 
to  Oban. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ways  of  visiting 
Glencoe  ;  the  tedious  drive  from  Loch  Lomond-head  (supposing 
the  coach  route  to  be  taken)  through  a  comparatively  unin- 
teresting moorland  country  is  avoided,  and  in  its  place  there 
is  one  of  the  finest  sails  that  Scotland  can  boast  of,  on  almost 
invariably  smooth  water,  and  with  all  the  comforts  afforded 
by  an  excellently  managed  steamer. 

The  course  pursued  is  the  same  as  that  going  to  Inverness 
through  the  Caledonian  Canal,  as  far  as  Loch  Leven,  into  which 
the  steamer  makes  its  way.  halting,  as  already  mentioned,  at 
Ballachulish.  The  most  striking  object  in  the  scenery  on  the 
way  from  Oban  to  Ballachulish  is  Ben  Cruachan,  whose  finely 
formed  peaks  tower  to  the  skies  with  great  grandeur.  The  scene 
is  especially  fine  at  Loch  Etive,  the  first  arm  of  the  sea  passed 
by  the  steamer  on  the  right,  where  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  situ- 
ated on  a  low  promontory,  guards  the  entrance  to  the  loch. 
From  this  the  steamer  sails  between  the  island  of  Lismore  on 
the  left,  and  LochCreran,  the  second  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  right, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  small  island  of  Eriska.  Getting 
out  of  the  lee  of  Lismore,  we  have  on  the  left  the  purple  shores 
of  Morven,  and  on  the  right  the  mountainous  district  of  Appin 
or  Upper  Lorn. 

Loch  Linnhe,  which  separates  the  two  districts  from  each 
other,  is  the  commencement  of  the  entrance  to  that  great 
chain  of  inland  lochs  forming  the  Caledonian  Canal.  On  the 
Appin  side,  on  the  right,  the  scenery  gradually  becomes  wilder 
and  more  picturesque  as  we  advance  towards  Loch  Leven,  the 
third  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  right  ;  and  not  far  from  the  mouth 

*  Durina:  the  snnimer  months,  the  steamer  sails  on  the  three  alternate  days  from 
those  on  which  it  goes  to  Staffa  and  lona.  For  the  sailings,  consult  the  montMv  time- 
tables. Tourists  who  wish  to  join  the  stage  coach  at  Ballachulish,  for  Loch  Lomond 
and  Glasgow,  may  book  themselves  at  Oban. 
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of  this  loch,  on  the  south  side,  is  situated  the  inn  and  ferry  of 
Ballachulish,  famous  for  its  slate  (juarries.  Here  passengers 
are  landed  in  small  boats,  and  vehicles  are  in  waiting  to  convey 
them  to 


Glencoe. 

The  cluster  of  precipitous  mountains  which  here  rear  their 
grisly  summits  to  the  sky,  have  been  aptlj^  called  the  Alps  of 
Glencoe,  and  their  extent  from  east  to  -west  is  from  six  to  eight 
miles.  The  "  Glen"  is  divided  by  a  gentle  ridge  crossing  the 
road,  into  an  upper  and  lower  valley  ;  and  although  the  for- 
mer is  properly  considered  the  more  striking,  the  mountains 
of  the  latter  rise  to  a  greater  height.  The  leading  character 
of  the  mountains,  however,  is  the  same  throughout,  and  is 
stamped  by  that  sublimity  and  grandeur  which  loads  the  mind 
with  stern  solemnity, 

"  .\ml  stranfrc  and  awful  fears  bc^in  to  iiriss." 

In  general,  the  valleys  in  Scotland  are  walled  by  continuous 
banks  of  mountain  and  rock,  seamed  by  corries  and  fissures  ; 
there  are  separate  summits  to  the  great  hills,  but  thev  gene- 
rally recede  far   back   from  the  passable  valleys,  and  stand 
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each  in  a  solitary  elevation.  Glencoe  is,  however,  a  crowd  of 
mountains,  heaped  in  wild  confusion  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  so  that  instead  of  passing  along  a  valley  with  high  banks 
or  mural  precipices  on  either  side,  one  conical  mountain  suc- 
ceeds another,  all  rising  with  intense  steepness  to  a  great  height. 
Even  the  Trosachs,  grand  though  it  be,  seems  tame  in  compa- 
rison with  the  "  dark  Glencoe,"  where  rocks,  torn  and  shat- 
tered into  all  varieties  of  shapes,  tower  upwards  in  great 
majesty,  like  "stormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder."* 

A  thousand  streams  that  meet  in  Cona's  hall,  rush  down 
the  cliffs, 

"  Mingling  tlieir  echoes  nitli  the  eagle's  cry." 
"  Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thi-ill  that  softens  into  sighs; 
Sucli  feelings  rouse  them  hy  dim  Rannoch's  lakes, 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  spot,  so  remarkable  in  scenery, 
is  also  remarkable  in  Scottish  history.!    ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^he  province 

*  "  Many  a  cloud  hovers  over  Cnna.  Its  blue  curling  sides  are  high.  The  winds 
are  heneath  it  with  their  wings.  Witliin  it  is  the  dwelling  cf  Fingal.  There  the 
hero  sits  in  darkness.  His  uiry  spear  is  in  his  hand.  His  shield,  half  covered  with 
clouds,  is  like  the  darkened  moon,  when  one  halt  stiU  remains  in  the  wave,  and  the 
other  looks  sickly  on  the  field.  The  sons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice 
on  Cona,  and  looking  up  to  the  rocks  say,  '  there  Ossian  dwelt.'  " — Ossi.\n. 

+  In  connection  \\ith  tliis  place,  an  interesting  anecdote  is  told  by  Colonel 
Stewart,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  Highlanders,"  illustrating  the  belief  that  pre- 
vailed among  all  ranks  of  the  people  that  the  punishment  of  the  cruelty,  oppression, 
or  misconduct  of  an  individual  descended  as  a  curse  on  his  children,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations.  The  late  Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  an  officer  of  the 
42d  regiment,  and  of  Marines,  was  grandson  of  the  Laird  of  Glenlyon,  who  com- 
manded the  military  at  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  who  lived  in  the  Laird  of 
Glencoe's  house,  where  lie  and  liis  men  were  hospitably  entertained  dm-ins  a  fort- 
night prior  to  the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  was  playing  at  cards  with  the  family  when 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  murderous  scene  commenced.  In  1771,  he  was  ordered 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  on  a  soldier  of  marines, 
condemned  to  be  shot.  A  reprieve  was  sent,  but  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  execu- 
tion was  to  proceed  until  the  criminal  was  upon  his  knees,  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes, 
prepared  to  receive  the  volley,  and  then  he  was  to  be  informed  of  liis  pardon.  No 
person  was  to  be  told  previously,  and  Colonel  Campbell  was  directed  not  to  infoim 
even  the  firing  party,  who  were  warned  that  the  signal  to  fire  would  be  the  waving 
of  a  white  handkerchief  by  the  commanding  officer.  When  all  was  prepared,  and 
the  clergyman  had  left  the  prisoner  on  his  knees,  in  momentary  expectation  of  his 
fate,  and  the  tiring  party  were  looking  with  intense  attention  for  the  signal,  Colonel 
Campbell  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  in  pulling  out  the  packet, 
the  white  handkerchief  accompanied  it,  and  catching  the  eyes  of  the  party,  they 
fired,  and  tlie  unfortunate  prisoner  was  shot  dead.     The  paper  dropped  through 
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of  this  work  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe.  To  recal  the  narrative  of  this  great  historical  tra- 
gedy cannot  fail,  however,  in  winding  beneath  those  prodi- 
gious mountains,  and  through  the  long  deep  wild  glen,  so 
lonely  that  there  are  but  two  farms  through  its  whole  extent, 
to  increase  the  solemn  influence  of  the  scene. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  action  of  unexampled  barba- 
rity disgraced  the  government  of  William  in  Scotland.  In  the  August 
preceding,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  offering  an  indemnitv  to 
such  insurgents  as  should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and 
queen  on  or  before  tlie  last  day  of  December;  and  the  chiefs  of  such 
clans  as  had  been  in  arms  for  James  soon  after  took  advantage  of  the 
proclamation.  But  Jlacdonald  of  Glencoe  was  prevented,  by  accident 
rather  than  design,  from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  limited 
time.  In  the  end  of  December  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  the  governor  of 
Fort- William,  and  tendered  to  him  his  oath  of  allegiance.  But  this 
officer  had  no  power  to  receive  it.  Sympathizing,  however,  with  the 
distress  of  the  old  chieftain,  he  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  requesting  him  to  receive  l\Iacdonald's 
submission,  and  administer  the  oath  to  him,  that  he  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  indemnity.  Macdonald  hastened  from  Fort-William 
to  Inverary  with  such  eagerness,  that  though  the  road  lay  within  half 
a  mile  of  his  own  house,  he  stepped  not  aside  to  visit  his  family.  But 
the  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  almost  impassable  mountains,  the 
season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
snow.  In  consequence  of  these  obstructions,  the  ill-fated  chief  did  not 
reach  Inverary  till  after  the  prescribed  time  had  elapsed.  The  SherifF, 
however,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  yielding  to  the  importunities 
and  even  tears  of  Macdonald,  administered  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  sent  off  an  express  to  the  Privy  Council  certifying  the  fact,  and 
explaining  the  cause  of  the  dela}\ 

"  But  Macdonald  had  unfortunately  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  secrttary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  and  to  the  powerful  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the 
Glencoe  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  plans  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands  the  chieftain  bad  himself  thwarted  and  exposed.  He  was 
now  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  vengeance.  The  Sheriff  of  Argyle's 
letter  was  treacherously  kept  back,  and  the  certificate  of  Macdonald's 
having  taken  the  oath  was  blotted  out  from  the  books  of  the    Privy 

Colonel  Campbell's  fingers,  and,  clapping  his  hand  to  liis  forehead,  lie  exclaimed, 
"The  curse  of  God  and  of  Glencoe  is  here;  I  am  an  unfortunate  ruined  man."  lie 
desired  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  the  barracks,  uistuutly  quitted  the  piiradc,  and  soon 
afterwards  retired  from  the  service. 
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Council.  The  kinj  was  persuaded  that  the  Macdoualds  were  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  pacitication  of  the  Highlands ;  and  sanguinary  orders 
for  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  the  clan  were  in  consequence 
obtained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed  aid  countersigned  by  the 
king's  own  hand,  and  the  secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in 
the  Highlands,  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

'•  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyle's  regiment,  and  two 
subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Glencoe,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell  being  uncle  to  young  Mac- 
donald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  chief  and  his  followers  with  the  utmost 
friendship  and  hospitalitJ^  The  men  were  lodged  at  free  quarters  in 
the  houses  of  the  clan,  and  received  the  kindest  entertainment.  Till 
tlie  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  fami- 
liarity with  the  people,  and  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre,  Gleulyon 
passed  the  evening  at  cards  in  his  own  quarters  witli  Macdonald's  sons. 
In  the  night,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a 
friendly  manner  at  the  chieftain's  house,  and  was  instantly  admitted. 
Macdonald,  while  in  the  act  of  dressing  himself,  and  giving  orders  for 
refreshments  to  be  procured  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  dead  at  his  owii 
bedside.  His  aged  wife  had  already  dressed,  but  she  was  stripped  naked 
by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  otf  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The 
slaughter  now  became  general,  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared. 
In  one  place,  nine  persons,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at  table,  were 
butchered  by  the  soldiers.  At  the  hamlet  where  Glenlyon  had  his  own 
quarters,  nine  men,  including  his  landlord,  were  bound  by  the  soldiers, 
and  then  shot  one  by  one.  Thirty-eight  persons  in  all  were  massacred 
by  the  troops,  and  several  who  fled  to  the  mountains  perished  by  famine 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who  escaped  owed  their  lives 
to  a  tempestuous  night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  execution  from  the  secretary  of  state,  was  on  his 
march  with  a  hundred  men  to  guurd  the  eastern  passes  from  the  valley 
of  Glencoe,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  from 
reaching  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  till  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate 
clan  had  made  their  escape.  He  entered  the  valley  next  day,  l;.id  the 
houses  in  ashes,  and  carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided 
among  the  otficers  and  soldiei'S." 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  or  not  King  William  ever  knowingly 
gave  the  barbarous  order  for  the  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  the  odium  on  his  minister, 
the  Earl  of  St:iir.  For  the  bloody  work  at  Glencoe,  the  Highlanders 
never  forgave  King  William,  against  whom  they  besides  cherished  a 
hatred  for  his  placing  troops  and  garrisons  in  their  country,  and  for  turn- 
ing his  arms  against  his  father-in-law,  for  which  last  offence  they  con- 
sidered him  a  monster  of  filial  iueratilude. 
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The  Glencoe  mountains  are  as  peculiar  in  their  geology 
as  in  other  particulars,  and  scientific  men  have  been  extremely 
puzzled  by  the  accumulation  here  of  extreme  phenomena, 
and  the  existence  in  juxtaposition  of  features  which  have  no 
legitimate  geological  right  to  be  so  close  together.  Here  in- 
deed seem  all  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  geology,  save  sand- 
stone and  coal.  The  uustratified  and  the  primary  stratifications 
— granite,  porphyry,  and  gneiss — are  entertwiiied  in  perplex- 
ing combinations.  Professor  iAI'Culloch  said  that  he  believed 
there  was  no  variety  of  porphyry  in  Scotland  not  to  be  found 
here.  The  same  porphyries  that  in  the  Cheviots  and  the 
Ochils  lie  in  sleepy  crumbling  masses  among  the  secondary 
rocks,  here  rise  in  spiral  eminences  from  the  primary.  Locked 
among  these  primary  masses,  too,  is  clay-slate,  which  it  is  said 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  formations  in  the 
transition  rocks  of  the  south,  save  for  the  quantity  of  pyrites 
it  contains.  It  is  largely  worked  in  the  slate  quarries  of  Bal- 
lachulish.  The  -edge  of  Loch  Leven  is  whitened  by  great 
masses  of  white  limestone,  which  is  entitled  to  be  called 
marble. 

In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  the  small  Lake  Treachtan, 
i'rom  which  issues  the  wild  stream  Cona,  celebrated  by  Ossian, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  born  on  its  banks,  and  whose  cave  is 
pointed  out  among  the  rocks. 

The  route  is  the  same  returning,  and  altogether  occupies 
about  twelve  hours. 
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OBAN    TO    SKYE. 

The  Skye  steamers  sail  from  Glasgow  twice  a  week,  viz., 
on  Thursday  and  Monday.*  They  both  take  the  long  route 
round  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  and  do  not  arrive  at  Oban  till 
the  next  morning  between  six  and  eight  o'clock.  As  this  in- 
volves sleeping  one  night  on  board  and  exposure  to  a  rough 
sea,  it  is  advisable  rather  to  take  the  quick  steamer,  which 
sails  every  morning  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrishaig,  from  which 
the  tourist  is  conveyed  through  the  Crinan  Canal  to  Oban. 
In  this  way  Oban  is  reached  in  time  to  rest  comfortably  at 
the  inn,  and  to  start  the  next  morning. 

Leaving  Oban  in  one  of  the  steamers  that,  starting  from 
Glasgow,  navigate  the  western  shores  of  Scotland,  we  proceed 
by  the  Sound  of  Mull  in  the  same  way  as  already  described  in 
the  route  from  Oban  to  Staifa  (pp.  457  to  461),  until  we  start 
on  the  second  stage  of  our  journey  from  Tobermory,  where 
the  steamer  generally  arrives  about  12  noon.  Crossing  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Sunart,  which  extends  twenty  miles  among  the 
hills  to  the  eastward,  the  steamer  leaves  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
and  begins  to  double  Ardnamurchan  Point,  where  the  heaviest 
sea  throughout  the  voyage  is  experienced,  and  where  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  westward  is  apt  to  poison  the  pleasures  of  the 
picturesque.  The  long-shaped  low-looking  islands  of  Coll  and 
Tiree,  seen  here  towards  the  west,  are  left  behind,  when  the 
more  picturesque  heights  of  Muck  and  Rum  start  into  view. 
Rum  is  a  series  of  high  sharp-peaked  mountains,  of  which 
Ben  More  rises  to  the  height  of  2320  feet.  The  steamer  then 
touches  at  Faskadle,  and  afterwards  passes  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Moidart,  into  which  the  fresh  waters  of  Loch  Shiel  discharge 
themselves  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.     On  a  rocky  pro- 

*  lu  case  of  cliange,  it  is  necessai-y  to  verify  this  by  consulting  tlie  proprie- 
tors' advertisements ;  or  tlie  tourist  may  write  to  tlie  steamboat  office,  Oban,  for  a 
bill  of  tlie  saOings  some  days  before. 

Skye  may  be  approached  by  land  if  the  tourist  have  an  aversion  to  the  sea.  In 
this  case  he  lias  the  choice  of  various  routes  during  the  summer  months,  two  of 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  Tlie  third  is  by  Dingwall,  twelve  miles  north 
of  Inverness,  from  which  the  Skye  mail-coach  proceeds  thrice  every  week,  tlirough 
the  southern  part  of  Ross-shire,  a  country  abounding  in  a  variety  of  picturesque 
Highland  scenery. 
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montory  on  the  shore,  stand  the  ruins  of  Castle  Tyrim,  an 
ancient  stronghold  of  Clanranald,  burned  by  its  [.roprietor  in 
1715,  before  he  set  out  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar,  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Sheriftinuir.  This  act  of  arson  he  resorted  to,  that 
the  castle  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Campbells,  during  his  absence.  The  barren  pro- 
montory on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  a  small  wooded  islet 
near  it,  arc  the  last  remaining  territorial  possessions  of  Clan- 
ranald. 

The  tourist  has  here  a  good  view,  looking  west,  of  the  island 
of  Eig.*  This  romantic  district  is  indented  by  numerous  sea- 
lochs,  of  which  Loch  Aylort  and  Loch  naNaugh  are  interesting 

*  A  cavern  on  the  shore  of  this  island  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  tale  of  feudal 
vengeance,  of  which  unfortunately  there  are  relics  that  stdl  attest  the  truth.  This 
noted  cave  has  a  very  naiTow  opening,  through  which  one  ( ould  hardly  creep  on  his 
knees  and  hands.  It  rises  steep  and  lofty  within,  and  runs  into  the  howels  of  the 
rock  to  the  depth  of  255  measured  feet ;  the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be  about  3 
feet,  but  rises  within  to  IS  or  20,  and  the  breadth  nuiy  vary  in  the  same  proportion. 
Tlie  rude  and  stony  bottom  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men,  women,  and  ciiildren, 
the  sad  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  200  in  number,  who  were  slain 
on  the  following  occasion  : — The  Macdonalds  of  the  isle  of  Eig,  a  people  dependent 
on  Clauranidd,  bad  done  some  injury  to  the  Laird  of  MacLeod.  The  tradition  of 
the  isles  says,  that  it  was  by  a  personal  attack  on  the  chieftain,  in  which  liis  back  . 
was  broken.  But  that  of  the  other  isles  bears,  more  probably,  that  the  injury  was 
offered  to  two  or  three  of  the  MacLeods,  who,  landing  upon  Eig,  and  using  some 
freedom  with  the  young  women,  were  seized  by  the  islanders,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  turned  adrift  ui  a  boat,  which  the  winds  and  waves  safely  conducted  to  i>kyc.  To 
avenge  the  offence  given,  MacLeod  sailed  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  rendered 
resistance  hopeless.  The  natives,  fearing  his  vengeance,  concealed  themselves  in 
this  cavern,  and,  after  a  strict  search,  the  MacLeods  went  on  board  their  galleys, 
after  doing  what  mischief  they  could,  concluding  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  isle, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  the  Long  Island,  or  some  of  Clanrauald's  other  posses- 
sions. But  next  morning  they  espied  from  the  vessels  a  man  upon  the  island,  and 
immediately  landing  again,  they  traced  his  retreat  by  the  marks  of  his  footsteps,  a 
light  snow  being  unhappily  on  the  ground.  MacLeod  then  surrounded  the  cavern, 
summoned  the  subterranean  garrison,  and  demanded  that  the  individuals  who  had 
offended  him  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  was  perem])torily  refused.  Tlic 
chieftain  then  caused  his  people  to  divert  the  coui'se  of  a  rill  of  water,  wluch,  falling 
over  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  would  have  prevented  his  purposed  vengeance.  He 
then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  a  huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and  feru, 
and  maintained  it  with  unrelenting  assiduity,  until  all  within  were  destroyed  by 
suffocation.  Scoor-Kigg  is  a  high  peak  in  the  centre  of  the  small  isle  of  Eig,  or  Egg. 
It  is  Well  known  to  mineralo^sts,  as  affording  many  interesting  specimens,  and  to 
others  whom  chance  or  curiosity  may  lead  to  the  island,  for  the  astonishing  view  of 
the  mainland  and  ncighljouring  isles  which  it  commands. 
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as  the  melancholy  scene  of  the  commencement  and  conclusion 
of  Prince  Charles'  unfortunate  expedition.  It  was  here  he 
first  landed  ;  and  from  which,  after  his  defeat  at  Culloden,  he 
was  conveyed  to  France. 

The  steamer  calls  at  Arisaig,  where  there  is  an  inn, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  road  by  Locheil  to  Bannavie,  a 
distance  of  46  miles.  The  scenery  along  this  road  is  of  the  most 
romantic  description,  and  if  conveyances  could  be  got,  would 
be  a  favourite  route. 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  Sound  of  Sleet,  and  gradually 
nears  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Skye,  on  which  is  situated 
Armadale  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Macdonald,  the  largest  pro- 
prietor in  Skye,  occupying  a  fine  situation  on  a  gentle  slope, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  thriving  plantations,  which,  with  the  woods  of 
Dunvegan  in  the  district  of  Kilmuir,  may  be  said  to  form  the 
whole  woodland  scenery  of  the  island.  A  little  beyond  it  are 
the  ruins  of  Knock  Castle,  seated  on  a  rocky  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  while  to  the  right  are  seen  the  dark  and 
massy  mountains  that  rise  in  awful  grandeur  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Hourn,*  which  loch  bounds  on  the  north  the  magnificent 
estate  of  Knoydart,  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Baird  of  Gart- 
sherrie.  Conspicuous  in  the  range  of  mountains  is  the  lofty 
Ben  Screel,  a  mountain  with  a  noble  outline,  ascending  from 
the  loch  with  a  vast  regular  slope,  and  becoming  greyer  and 
more  granitic-looking  as  it  ascends,  till  at  last  its  hoary  head 
becomes  one  huge  rounded  stony  cairn,  piercing  the  clear  blue 
sky. 

Proceeding  northwards,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  island  and 
inn  of  Oronsay,  from  which  a  road  strikes  across  to  Broadford. 

*  "  Near  tlie  top  of  the  first  reach,  on  a  level  plain,  backed  by  loftvhiUs,  and  shel- 
tered by  a  grove  of  ancient  timber  trees,  stands  the  house  of  Barrisdale.  Here  the 
loch  turns  off  to  the  left,  through  a  narrow  throat  obstructed  by  islands.  The  whole 
mountains  around  Loch  Houm  are  lofty  and  picturesque,  sm  eeping  down  in  grand 
lines  towards  the  water's  edge,  often  t;reen  where  crags  and  copse  are  not  prevalent, 
and  covered  by  multitudinous  flocks  of  sheep,  chiefly  white-faced  or  Cheviots,  which, 
though  worse  mutton,  are  of  hardier  constitution,  and  produce  more  valuable  fleeces 
thaa  the  black-faced  kind.  The  summits  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  rocky. 
Several  houses,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Highland  hamlets,  with  a  few  fishing-boats,  are 
to  be  seen  upon  the  northern  shore,  especially  Arnisdale,  a  regular  village,  vvith  a 
population  of  about  600  inhabitants." — H'ilson's  J'uyage. 
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We  now  enter  the  bay  of  Glenelg,  abounding  in  bold  picturesque 
scenery  on  both  sides,  and  which  on  the  north  appears  land- 
locked. The  hills  of  Glenelg  are  extremely  picturesque,  and 
well  seen  here  on  the  right.  At  the  village  and  pier  of  Glenelg 
are  the  ruined  bairacks  of  Bernera,  built  as  a  military  station 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Hanoverian  government  among 
the  clans.  The  village,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  of  neat  clean 
appearance,  is  built  along  the  side  of  a  beautiful  bay,  lined 
with  a  yellow  gravel  beach,  and  surmounted  by  wooded 
heights,  presenting  altogether  a  most  pleasing  and  picturesque 
appearance.  We  next  pass  Kyle  Rhea  Ferry,  a  narrow  strait 
where  the  water  is  deep,  dark,  and  smooth,  with  so  strong  a 
current  that  it  is  necessary  for  vessels,  in  passing,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  tide.  From  the  ferry-house  on  the  east  side 
there  is  a  road  to  Shiel  Inn,*  and  from  the  one  on  the  west  to 
Broadford.  We  now  enter  Loch  Alsh,  another  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  at  its  upper  extremity,  divides  into  the  lateral  branches 
of  Loch  Ling  and 

*  Tliis  alpine  roud  from  Kjli;  Rlica  to  Sliicl  Inn  and  I;Ocli  Duidi,  is  carried  over  a 
mountain  called  Mani-Rattaclian,  and  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  and  very 
romantic.  The  victws  of  Loch  Duich  from  various  points  on  the  road  are  very  striking. 
On  tlie  side  of  the  hill  ascending  from  Glenelg,  a  very  grand  vinv  is  obtained  of  Ben 
Screcl,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Loch  Houni. 
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Loch  Duich. 

[Inns :   Balmacarra  Inn  ;  Sliiel  Inn.*] 

This  loch,  which  forms  the  south-eastern  branch  of  Loch 
Alsh,  is  a  magnificent  land-locked  lake,  with  fine  bold  sweeping 
mountains,  wooded  on  their  downward  slopes  with  rich  low 
projecting  points,  and  an  enclosing  background  of  high 
pyramidal  mountains  at  its  upper  extremity.  The  north- 
eastern branch  of  Loch  Alsh  is  called  Loch  Ling,  but  Loch 
Duich  is  by  much  the  finer  loch,  from  its  form  and  the  greater 
height  of  the  mountains. 

The  entrance  to  Loch  Ling  or  Loung  is  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  on  its  southern  bank  lies  the  neat  fishing  village  of  Dornie, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  for  the  Parliamentary  road  between 
Loch  Alsh  and  Kintail.  Just  where  the  two  other  lochs  above 
named  branch  off  on  the  other  side,  is  the  castle  of  Eilan 
Donan,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail, 
upon  an  insular  rock  at  the  head  of  Loch  Alsh.     It  is  a  bold 

*  Opposite  this  inn  a  bridge  crosses  the  River  Shiel  to  a  few  houses,  one  of 
which  is  a  post-office.  On  a  milestone  at  the  bridge  the  distances  are  given — to 
Inverness,  63  miles ;  to  Dornie  Ferry,  9J  miles. 

Tlie  faUs  of  the  Glomak  (said  to  be  the  highest  in  Scotland)  are  twelve  miles  from 
Shiel  Inn,  but  their  distance  will  be  better  understood  by  the  time  taken  in  the 
journey,  which  is  three  hours'  heicvy  walking.  Returning  takes  two  hours  and  a 
half.  A  guide  is  required,  as  no  one  would  discover  the  path  unless  he  were 
acquainted  with  the  locaUty.  As  far  as  Mr.  Matheson's  shooting  lodge  (five 
miles)  the  road  is  good,  and  may  be  driven  on,  but  after  that  the  remaining  seven 
miles  are  partly  by  a  stony  footpath,  and  partly  through  ferns,  bogs,  and  heather. 
The  ascent  also  is  steep  and  wearisome  until  -nithin  a  mile  of  the  faUs. 

Descending  the  vast  and  appalling-looking  valley  through  which  the  Glomak 
water  flows,  we  reach  the  ravine  or  gully  down  which  it  is  precipitated.  Wlien  the 
stream  is  flooded,  and  flows  with  a  large  volume  of  water,  this  fall  may  present  a 
very  grand  spectacle,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  like  many  other  wonders 
which  few  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing,  its  merits  as  a  fall  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  In  dry  weather  the  sight  does  certainly  not  repay  the  toil  of 
getting  to  it,  and  a  great  detraction  from  the  fall  at  any  time  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  good  position  from  which  to  view  it,  occasioned  by  the  shelving  of  the 
rocks.  Tourists  are  often  taken  to  the  head  of  the  falls,  from  which  they  can  only 
see  a  little  water  making  its  way  down  an  awful  abyss  with  a  loud  rushing  sound. 
To  see  it  properly,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  get  to  the  bottom,  but  we  do  not  tliink 
that  this  is  practicable,  or  that  its  attempt  would  be  by  any  means  safe.  The  valley 
down  which  the  Glomak  water  flows  is  bleak  and  desolate  beyond  description,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  the  most  formidable  dimensions.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
see  a  good  specimen  of  the  stern  subhmity  of  Highland  scenery,  let  liim  come  here, 
but  let  him  not  expect  much  from  tlie  falls. 
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keep,  and  faithful  in  its  day,  but  now  rent  and  riven,  with  huge 
tenacious  masses  of  fallen  masonry  lying  among  its  ruined 
outworks.  On  the  angle  next  the  land  there  is  a  small  hex- 
agonal tower,  or  walled  space,  filled  with  water,  probably  the 
ancient  well.  Built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II.  as  a  defence 
against  the  Northmen,  it  has  probably  seen  a  good  deal  of 
service  in  its  day. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  pass  successively,  on  the  right, 
Balmacarra  House  (Alex.  Matheson,  Esq.),  and  Balmacarra 
Inn.  beautifully  situated  ;  Old  Loch  Alsh  House  and  Inn  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Moil. 

The  steamer  again  stops  at  Kyle  Akin,*  in  Skye,  with  a 
substantial  pier,  built  by  Lord  Macdonald  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards 
reaches  Broadford  Innf,  from  which  the  objects  for  which  Skye 
is  chiefly  visited — the  Spar  Cave,  Loch  Coruisk,  and  the 
CuchulUn  Mountains — are  most  naturally  approached. 
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By  the  Spar  Cave,  Lochs  Scataict  and  Coruisk,  and  Glen 
Sligachan. 

Leaving  Broadford  by  road  to  right  of  the  inn,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  Broadford  water,  the  bare  peaks  of  Ben-na-Caleach 
are  seen  on  the  right.  About  half-way,  the  magnificent  peak 
of  Ben  Blaven  comes  in  sight  ;  but  it  is  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage afterwards  from  the  sea.  Five  miles  from  Broadford  is 
Torrin,  a  small  cluster  of  huts  at  head  of  Loch  Slapin,  and 
where,  during  the  summer  months,  there  are  generally  boatmen 
with  two  or  three  boats  i\'aiting  eagerly  for  the  hire  of  the 

*  From  Kyle  Akin  a  boat  may  be  got  to  Loch  Carron  and  Jeantown,  if  it  should 
be  vrished  to  catch  the  mail  for  Dingwall.  The  distance  by  water  in  this  yray  is 
about  twelve  miles.  Opposite  Kyle  Akin  is  Reraig  Inn,  from  which  the  Skye  mail 
is  continued  to  Jeantown  luid  Dingwall. 

t  On  arriving  here,  in  the  event  of  the  tourist  continuing  his  route  by  Tx)ch 
Scavaig  next  day,  he  should  send  on  his  luggage  by  mail  to  Sligachan  or  Portree. 
He  may  at  the  same  time  send  a  note  to  the  innkeeper  at  Sligachan  regarding  beds 
and  ponies  from  Camasunary. 
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tourisc*  From  this  to  Loch  Scavaig  head  is  a  distance  of 
about  ten  mile?,  and  will  take  four  men  two  hours  to  row.  On 
the  right  will  be  obserTed  Blabhein  pron.  Blaven\  which  con- 
tends with  the  Cuchullins  for  the  honour  of  being  the  highest 
mountain  in  Skye.  and  is  little  inferior  to  them  in  the  wildness 
of  its  scenery.  The  ascent  of  Blaven  may  be  made  either  from 
Broadford  or  Sligachan,  but  in  neither  case  should  it  be  at- 
tempted without  a  guide  ;  for  not  only  is  it  beset  w  ith  danger- 
ous crags  and  precipices,  but  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
suddenly  enveloped  in  the  mists  which  ascend  from  the  low- 
ground  or  from  the  sea.  From  either  of  the  two  places  named, 
the  tourist  may  devote  an  entire  day  to  the  ascent  and  the 
return  homewards,  although,  with  a  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances,  and  with  great  powers  cf  enduring  fatigue,  it 
might  be  possible  to  include  it  with  the  excursion  to  the  Spar 
Cave,  GoruLsk,  and  Glen  Sligachan.  Passing  the  farm-house 
of  Kilmaree.  and  coasting  along  the  rocky  shore,  the  boat  at 
length  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  celebrated 

Spar  Gate  of  SxBATHAiRD.f 

The  entrance  lies  through  an  opening  in  the  rock-boimd 
shore,  and  at  first  the  appearance  is  rude  and  unpromising  ; 
but  an  advance  of  a  few  yards  unfolds  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls, 
appearing  to  be  sheeted  with  marble,  partly  smooth,  partly 
rough  with  frostwork  and  rustic  ornaments,  and  partly  seeming 

*  The  men  will  insist  that  two  boats  are  necessarv,  wten  one  is  snfficient.  One 
boat  can  easily  accommodate  six  persons,  besides  the  four  rowers  and  the  guide,  and 
this  the  tonrist  shonid  insist  on.  A  boat  to  hold  sis,  besides  the  guide,  cost  24s. 
This  includes  stopping  at  the  Cave,  carrying  ont  and  in  the  passengers  if  necessary, 
landing  them  safely  at  the  head  of  Loch  Scavaig,  and  returning  to  Camasnnary  with 
those  who  have  ponies  waiting  for  them  at  that  place.  Those  who  dislike  a  rongh 
sea  may  save  part  of  the  voyage  by  taking  a  boat  only  across  Loch  Slapin,  and 
walking  to  a  place  a  little  beyond  Kilmaree,  whence  a  boat  may  be  obtained  to 
the  cave ;  or  the  walk  may  be  extended  to  the  cave  itself,  which  can  be  entered  from 
the  land  at  lou:  tcaUr.  And  instead  of  taking  the  boat  round  the  point,  the  sea  may 
be  avoided  by  walking  across  the  point  to  a  place  called  Elicho  (three  miles),  whence 
a  boat  may  be  procured  for  6s.  or  7s.  to  the  head  of  Loch  Scavaig. 

f  At  high  water  the  landing  is  diflBcnIt,  and  the  passengers  must  be  carried  ont 
by  the  sailors  or  the  guide.  As  the  ascent  of  the  cave  is  both  steep  and  slippery, 
the  guide,  after  giving  each  of  the  intending  climbers  a  candle,  should  ascend  first 
to  the  top  of  each  incline  with  the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  hand,  and  one  of  the  sailors 
should  be  made  to  hold  the  other  end  of  the  rope  at  the  foot,  or  rice  tersa. 
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to  be  wrought  into  statuary.  The  floor,  which  forms  a  steep 
ascent,  may  be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of  water,  which, 
while  it  rushed  whitening  and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  has 
been  suddenly  arrested  and  consolidated  by  the  spell  of  an  en- 
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chanter.  At  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a 
gallery,  adorned  with  crystallizations,  and  finally  descends  with 
rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool  of  beautifully  limpid  water, 
which  forms  the  internal  botmdary  of  the  cave.  Leaving  the 
cave  and  rounding  Strathaird  Point,  with  the  island  of  Soa  on 
the  left,  the  tourist  enters  the  far  famed 


Loch  Scavaig, 

where  a  scene  of  the  wildest  sublimity  opens  upon  the  eye.  The 
wild  and  romantic  forms  of  the  CuchuUin  Hills  rise  nobly 
at  the  head  of  the  loch,  while  columnar  and  needle-pointed 
rocks  shoot  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  forming 
together  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  of  desolation  altogether 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Isles.     The  coast 
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is  bold,  and  being  of  limestone,  is  much  broken  up  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  into  ravines  and  caverns,  behind  and  over 
which  the  land  rises  upwards  in  a  steep  green  slope.  On  the 
right  is  passed  a  cave,  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Prince 
Charles  shortly  before  he  left  the  country  for  France.  At  the 
foot  of  Ben  Blaven,  a  little  to  the  right,  is  Camasunary,  a 
station  where  ponies  may  be  engaged  to  be  in  waiting. 
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EYE    SKETCH    OF     THE    CUCHULLIN    HILLS. 


For  this  snuill  eye-sketch  of  Coiuisk  rnd  the  Cuchnllins,  introduced  into  the 
text,  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  University.  It  was  sketched 
by  the  Professor,  in  the  course  of  his  scitutilic  researches,  without  any  pretension 
to  geometrical  accuracy,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  district. 
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The  upper  portion  of  Loch  Scavaig  is  divided  into  two 
smaller  basins,  and  it  is  the  leftward  one  which  conducts  to 
Loch  Coruisk.  Around  a  portion  of  this  little  basin  rise  high 
basaltic  cliifs,  over  which  a  wild  cataract  pours  its  sounding 
waters.  To  the  right  the  rocks  become  lower,  and  there  form 
a  sort  of  semi-cirque  upon  the  entrance,  thereby  affording  a 
complete  protection  from  the  sea.  There  is  deep  water  all 
around,  even  close  upon  the  shore. 

Starting  on  foot  from  this,  by  an  indistinct  path,  over 
broken  and  disjointed  ground  on  the  right  hand,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  a  brawling  river  which  pours  itself  into  the  sea,  we 
all  at  once  come  in  view  of 

Locn  Coruisk, 

reposing  in  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  solitude  before  us,  and 
only  a  mile  from  the  landing-place.  And  as  the  dark  and 
solemn  sheet  of  water  expands  before  us,  there  are  few  who  will 
not  concur  in  the  exclamation  of  the  Bruce  : — 

"  St.  Mary  !  what  a  scene  is  here  ! 
I've  traversed  many  a  mountain  strand, 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led  ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wandered  o'er — 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a  moor. 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  tliis. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Wliere'er  I  happ'd  to  roam."* 

The  margins  of  the  loch  are  composed  of  vast  sloping  rocks, 
and  great  gigantic  stones,  and  these  hard  and  hcrbless  masses 
rise  ridge  above  ridge  till  they  blend  with  the  higher  sides  and 
summits  of  the  mountains,  seen  only  partially  through  the 
clouds,  and  appearing  at  times  in  the  very  act  of  rolling  down- 
wards. The  pervading  colour  is  an  ashy  brown,  and  there  is 
an  air  of  volcanic  desolation  about  them. 

The  loftier  portions  of  all  these  mountains  are  extremely 
jagged  and  precipitous,  rising  here  and  there  into  gigantic 
*  Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  iii.  stanza  xiii. 
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spires  and  pinnacles.  The  head  of  the  lake  may  be  gained  by 
threading  a  devious  way,  like  an  otter  or  wild-cat,  among 
gigantic  stones  as  big  as  churches,  which  have  fallen  from 
the  heights  above,  and  now  lie  scattered  like  the  dwellings 
of  Edom  along  that  desolate  shore.  The  dead  dull  lake  lies 
beneath,  the  ruins  as  it  were  of  a  former  world  are  scattered 
on  all  sides,  and  above,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  pierce  through 
the  murky  clouds,  rise  the  vast  rocky  pinnacles,  their  extremest 
heights  obscured  except  at  intervals,  when  we  can  behold  the 
grim  and  awful  giants  keeping  their  eternal  watches. 

"  From  the  almost  constant  atmospheric  moisture,  there  are 
thousands  of  small  silvery  streaks  of  waterfalls  coursing  down- 
wards, which  occasionally  catch  the  gleaming  lights,  and  throw 
a  partial  cheerfulness  over  the  prevailing  sadness  of  the  scene. 
The  whole  scene  from  first  to  last  exceeds  in  its  sterile  gran- 
deur anything  in  this  country,  and  reminds  us  of  what  many 
have  imagined  (or  Danby  tried  to  paint)  of  the  fabled  valley  of 
the  Upas  tree, 

'  Dark,  sultry,  dead,  unmeasured.' 

The  same  deep  discoloured  rocks,  the  barren  herbless  moun- 
tains, no  human  dwelling,  no  bleating  flocks,  nor  any  sign  of 
life."* 

The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so  difiicult  as  the 
description  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  distant  aspect  of  the 
margin  would  lead  the  tourist  to  suppose.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  the  Scour-na-Struee,  on  the  eastern  side, 
does  rise  very  precipitously.  The  walk  round  cannot  much  ex- 
ceed three  miles  ;  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  length 
of  time  taken  to  accomplish  it,  make  it  et;[ual  to  at  least  five 
miles  over  a  good  road.  The  lake  abounds  with  trout,  and 
their  flavour  and  condition  satisfied  the  present  writer  that 
they  at  least  are  not  suff'erers  from  the  general  sterility  around 
them.  The  eagle  may  often  be  seen  tracing  its  sublime 
circles  above  the  serrated  peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  and  the  red 
deer — joint-heir  of  the  wilderness — sometimes  forsakes  his 
mountain  fastnesses  to  browse  on  the  plain  at  the  head  of  the 
lake.t 

*  Wilson's  Voyage. 

+  If  the  tourist  have  no  guide,  he  must  re-embark  at  Loch  Scavaig  and  be  landed 
at  Camasunary,  where  he  will  be  directed  to  the  footpath  conducting  to  Sligachan 
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If  the  tourist  have  brought  a  guide  from  Torrin,  or  if  any 
of  the  boatmen  are  qualified  to  act  in  that  capacity,  he  may  at 
once  strike  across  from  the  head  of  the  luchto  Glen  Sligachan. 
In  this  way  it  is  necessary  to  skirt  the  ridge  on  the  right 
called  Drumhain,  sloping  upwards  until  the  top  is  reached. 
This  is  a  stiffish  climb.  The  views  looking  back  are  magnifi- 
cent. Loch  Coruisk  and  Loch  Dhu,  which  are  connected  by  a 
stream,  are  passed  on  the  left,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance 
from  the  heights  above.  From  the  top  of  Drumhain,  looking 
back,  may  be  seen  at  once  Loch  Scavaig,  Loch  Coruisk,  and 
Loch  Dhu,  and  on  the  right  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  Scour-na- 
Gillean  and  Hart-o-Corry. 

Of  the  numerous  peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  Scuir-na-Gillean 
{the  rock  of  the  young  men)  is  generally  regarded  as  the  highest. 
As  far  as  is  known,  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  first  reached 
by  Professor  Forbes  in  1836,  accompanied  by  a  local  guide  who 
had  made  many  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  both  alone  and 
with  strangers.  Its  height  was  computed  by  Professor  Forbes 
by  barometrical  observations  in  1845,  and  was  found  to  be  be- 
tween 3200  and  3220  feet.  Bruch-na-Fray  is  considered  by 
the  same  authority  to  be  about  forty  feet  lower.  Scuir-na- 
Banachtich  {the  small  pox  rock),  a  very  acute  summit  of  the 
western  range,  appears  to  the  eye  as  elevated  as  Scuir-na- 
Gillean  itself,  and  there  is  yet  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  so. 
Ben  Blaven  is  also  a  competitor  for  the  honour  of  ranking  first 
in  altitude,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  its  less  acuminated 
form  is  calculated  to  diminish  its  apparent  height,  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that  it  may  make  good  its  title. 

Descending  on  the  other  side  into  Glen  Sligachan,  at  the 
head  of  the  glen,  will  be  seen  the  small  Loch-na-Nain,  where  the 
road  from  Camasunary  is  to  be  got.  This  is  the  point  to  make 
for,  and  from  Camasunary  to  it  is  nearly  the  same  distance  as 
from  the  head  of  Loch  Scavaig  by  Coruisk  and  Drumhain  (-li 
miles.) 

Inn.  The  distance  from  Camasunary  to  Sligachan  is  nine  miles,  and  the  footpath  is  so 
rough,  that  it  will  occupy  tliree  or  four  hours  to  perform  tlie  journey.  On  the  left 
the  pedestrian  passes  two  sheets  of  water,  called  Lorh-na-Crcarh  and  Loch-na-Nain, 
and  on  his  right  he  will  perceive  the  precipitous  side  of  I5en  Blaven,  the  mountain 
referred  to  in  a  former  page.  Pursuing  liis  route,  he  will  ohserve  upon  the  left 
the  opening  of  Ilart-o-Corry,  and  at  tliis  point  a  most  striking  ^Hcw  of  the 
Cuchullins. 
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The  road  through  the  glen  is  excessively  rough  and  stony, 
and  although  said  to  be  only  41  miles,  will  appear  to  many 
pedestrians  at  least  double  in  point  of  fatigue. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  that  waters  this  desolate 
valley,  the  tourist  will  reach 

SLiaACHAN  Inn*, 

A  welcome  refuge  after  the  toils  of  the  day.  Should  he  wish 
to  push  on  to  Portree,  a  distance  of  nine  and  a  half  miles,  a 
vehicle  or  ponies  may  be  engaged  at  the  inn,  or  he  may  perhaps 
be  in  time  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  mail  gig.  The  road  to 
Portree  presents  no  feature  of  any  interest,  and  it  is  there- 
fore of  little  consequence  whether  it  is  travelled  by  day  or  by 
night.  The  distance  is  9^  miles.  On  the  left  is  the  river 
Amhaim,  which  about  half  way  joins  the  Cheann-a-loch,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Portree  opposite  the  town.  The  Storr 
Rock  is  seen  conspicuously  in  the  distance  nearly  all  the  way. 

PORTREE, 

[/«« ;  John  Ross,  good  and  comfortable.    Population,  2805.] 

25  miles   from   Broadford,  22   from   Dunvegan,   80   from   Tobermor^', 
110  from  Oban,  and  113  from  Inverness. 

Boats   and  vehicles   may   be   had.     Vehicles   with   one  horse,  or  two 
ponies,  are  charged  Is.  per  mile,  ard  half  fare  returning. 

The  capital  of  Skye,  is  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  at  the  side 
of  the  loch  of  the  same  name,  the  bay  of  which  forms  a  land- 
locked natural  harbour,  spacious  enough  to  contain  several 
hundred  sail.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  surrounded  by 
bold  headlands,  forming  the  commencement  of  a  noble  range 
of  coast  scenery  extending  northward  to  the  point  of  Aird.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  James  V.  having 

*  SUgachan  Inn  is  situated  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  head  of  Loch  Sliga- 
chan.  Opposite  the  inn  rises  Glamaig,  and  to  the  east  Marscow,  both  extraordinary 
looking  peaks.  In  front  of  the  inn  is  a  mile  stone,  on  which  the  various  distances 
are  marked  as  follows  -. — To  Sconcer  Inn,  S\  miles ;  to  Portree,  9i  ;  to  Dunvegan, 
25i ;  to  Inverness,  100  ;  to  Broadford,  15.  At  Sligachan,  as  at  Broadford,  it  is  de- 
sirable in  the  summer  months  to  secure  beds  beforehand.  Gigs  or  dog-carts,  with  a 
couple  of  ponies,  are  charged  Is.  the  mile.  Half-fare  returning.  Ponies  to  Coruisk 
5s.  Guides  10s.  the  day.  There  is  good  trout  fishing  in  the  Sligachan  water,  and 
tlie  liberty  of  fishing  may  be  had  from  the  inkeeper. 
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anchored  and  remained  there  for  some  time  during  an  a<|uatic 
progress  through  the  Isles.  To  the  right  of  the  inn,  and  about 
five  minutes'  walk  from  it,  is  a  rocky  eminence  partly  planted 
with  fir-trees,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower,  from  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect.  At  the  end  of  the  first  cross  street 
on  the  left  of  the  inn  is  a  very  neat  Free  church  in  the  Gothic 
style.  At  Portree  the  tourist  may  avail  himself  of  the  steamer 
to  return  to  Glasgow,  for  he  has  now  been  conducted  through 
by  far  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  Skye.  Should  he  desire 
to  extend  his  tour  to  those  other  districts  rejoicing  in  the 
names  of  Trotternish,  Vaternish,  Grishinish,  and  Sleat,  we 
shall  furnish  a  few  rapid  notes  to  assist  his  progress.  Those 
visiting  Coruisk  and  Loch  Scavaig  from  Portree,  will  reverse 
the  route  as  previously  given. 

Five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Portree  is  the  island  of 
Raasay  (the  proj^erty  of  George  Rainey,  Esq.)  (Population, 
MO).  The  hill  of  Duncan  (Duncean,  the  fortified  head  or 
summit),  rises  to  an  elevation  of  1500  feet. 

Brochel  Castle,  the  principal  object  of  interest  in  Raasay. 
stands  in  a  bay  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Its  posi- 
tion has  been  well  chosen,  being  accessible  only  by  a  precipitous 
pathway,  winding  upwards  from  the  sea,  and  completely  com- 
manded by  the  battlements.  The  castle  itself  is  small  and 
dilapidated,  but  still  consists  of  several  storeys,  composed  of 
broken  masses  of  masonry,  tenaciously  adhering  to  and  not 
easily  distinguished  from  the  conglomerate  with  which  they 
are  intermingled.  But  in  early  ages  it  must  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength  when  the  almost  irresistible  engines  of  modern 
warfare  were  unknown.  At  the  northern  extremities  of  Raasay 
are  the  smaller  islands  of  Flodda  and  Rona. 

Prince  Charles'  Cave,  four  miles  from  Portree,  and  close 
upon  the  water's  edge,  is  "a  piece  of  richly  wrought  natural 
rock  work,  exquisitely  moulded  outwardly  like  a  cathedral 
window,  and  large  and  lofty  in  the  interior,  though  somewhat 
damp  and  dripping,  except  at  the  far  end,  where  the  flooring 
rises.  Perhaps  the  outside  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
interior.  The  exuding  lime-water  which  causes  the  growth  of 
the  stalactites  by  which  the  interior  is  adorned,  has  hardened 
over  the  entrance  into  a  vast  variety  of  beautiful  and  graceful 
forms  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  intermingled  with  the  lichen- 
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covered  rock,  and  interwreathed  with  long  festoons  of  ivy 
leaves  of  the  freshest  green.  Then  there  are  slender  columnar 
flutings,  and  elegant  depending  points,  forming  Gothic  arches 
by  their  upward  union,  and  seeming  as  pure  as  alabaster  when 
seen   in  relief,  and  contrasted  with  the  dark  recess  within. 


Elegantly  waving  forns,  and  the  broader  coltsfoot,  the  rich 
though  lowly  mosses,  the  adhesive  silvery  lichens,  and  various 
wild-llowers,  fill  up  the  many  chambered  crevices  both  of  the 
natural  rock  and  the  more  fanciful  incrustations  which  stream 
downwards  from  the  loftier  arches,  and  many  of  the  roots  and 
leaves  and  ivy  stems  are  themselves  incrusted  over,  and  give 
an  elegant  floral  form  to  what  is  otherwise  now  an  indurated 
stony  mass. 

This  cavern,  in  which  Prince  Charles  lay  for  a  time  con- 
cealed, is  entered  almost  from  the  water  by  a  few  steep  and 
rather  difficult  steps  immediately  beneath  the  drooping  fret- 
work, so  that  the  view  outwards  to  those  within  is  chiefly 
through  the  little  natural  arches. 
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The  shores  of  the  peninsuhv  of  Trottcrnish,  which  form  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  ishuul  of  Skye,  are  throughout 
bold  and  basaltic,  throwing  up  immense  ranges  of  columns 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  while  the  mountains  behind  are 
of  the  finest  forms,  strong  and  steadfast  in  their  prevailing 
character,  but  with  a  singular  and  varied  mixture  of  wild, 
almost  fantastic,  peaks  and  spires.  At  a  distance  they  present 
an  interrupted  wall  of  high  cliflFs,  rising  in  successive  stages 
above  each  other — the  mural  face  of  each  being  surmounted 
by  a  green  terrace,  sometimes  terminating  in  the  sea,  at 
others  skirted  by  a  slope  of  huge  fragments  interspersed  with 
verdure. 

The  Storr  Rock*  is  seven  miles  from  Portree,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  will  take  at  least  three  hours' 
walking. 

According  to  the  trigonometrical  survey  measurement,  the 
top  of  the  Storr  Rock  is  234iS  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  cut  down  in  a  vertical 
face  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  height  ;  while  the  steep 
declivity  below  is  covered  with  huge  masses  of  detached  rock 
— the  more  durable  remains  of  the  cliffs  above  now  sepa- 
rated from  that  precipice,  of  which  they  once  formed  a  part. 
These  are  combined  in  a  variety  of  intricate  groups  ;  while 
their  massy  bulk  and  their  squared  and  pinnacled  outlines 
present  vague  forms  of  castles  and  towers,  resembling,  when 
dimly  seen  through  the  driving  clouds,  the  combinations  of 

*  The  Storr  and  Quiraing  may  be  visited  together  in  one  day,  with  the  lielp  of  a 
vehicle  either  to  or  from  Uig,  and  the  cxciu-sion  may  bo  arranged  as  follows : — En- 
gage a  vehicle  to  meet  you  at  Uig  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  walk 
or  no  by  pony  to  Storr  and  Quiraing.  To  walk  on  foot  or  by  pony  from  Portree 
to  the  Storr,  will  take  at  least  tlirce  hours,  and  from  that  over  tlie  moor  to  Quii-aing 
four  hours  more,  including  stoppages. 

"  Our  party  "  (wTites  a  correspondent),  "  left  Portree  with  a  guide  for  the  Ston- 
at  half-past  nine  a.m.  We  reached  the  Storr  about  twelve  o'clock  ;  spent  an  hour 
admiring  the  prongs  ;  started  at  one  o'clocl^  and  shotted  the  guide  the  way  to  Quir- 
aing over  the  moor,  which  we  reached  about  five  o'clock  ;  walked  thence  to  I'ig,  six 
niUes,  whence  we  had  a  carriage  back  to  Portree.  We  were  assured  by  our  landlord 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  all  tliis  in  one  day,  but  we  did  it  easily,  and  if  we  had 
started  earlier,  we  miuht  have  done  the  whole  in  daylight." 

The  route  may  of  course  be  taken  the  reverse  way,  by  driving  first  by  Uig  and 
Quiraing  to  Stauehel,  and  walking  or  taking  pony  the  rest  of  tlie  way  by  the  Storr 
to  Portree.  In  this  way  the  chaise  may  be  taken  all  the  way  to  Stauehel  farm  ;  the 
only  difficulty  is  a  very  steep  road  a  short  way  beyond  Uig. 
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an  ideal  and  supernatural  architecture.  The  nvost  remark- 
able of  these  rocks  is  160  feet  in  height  from  the  ground,  and 
its  form  emulates  at  a  distance  the  aspect  of  a  spire,  present- 
in<T  from  afar  a  sea-mark  well  known  to  mariners. 


Diagram  of  the  geological  structure  of  Trotternish.  a,  Lias ;  h,  inferior  oolite ; 
c,  middle  oolite ;  d,  imperfectly  columnar  basalt ;  e,  estuary  shales ;  /,  Oxford  clay ; 
g,  amygdEdoidal  trap. 

The  rocks  of  this  pyramidal  range  of  Trotternish,  Profes- 
sor Edward  Forbes  described,  in  a  paper  on  the  Geological  Struc- 
ture of  Loch  Staffin,  as  far  surpassing  for  irregularity  any 
other  rocky  landscapes  in  Britain,  and  as  truly  wonderful 
scenery. 

Loch  Staffin  indents  the  coast  nearly  opposite  to  the  bay  of 
Uig,  and  derives  its  name  (in  common  with  the  island  of 
Staffii)  from  the  lengthened  staff-Vike  aspect  of  the  rocky  ribs 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  To  the  south-eastward  of  the  loch 
the  floetz  rocks  are  seen  above  and  below  the  columnar  forms. 
Single  sea-girt  rocks  raise  their  dark  gigantic  shapes  in  advance 
of  the  more  solid  and  unbroken  coast  ;  natural  arches  present 
themselves  from  time  to  time  ;  narrow  chasms  cut  by  the 
descending  waters  furrow  the  enduring  precipices  with  deep- 
ening lines  ;  and  gloomy  caverns  blackening  the  bases  of  the 
cliffs,  open  their  horrid  jaws  as  if  insatiate  of  the  ocean's 
foam.  Of  these  excavations  one  is  supposed,  in  a  modified 
measure,  to  resemble  Staffa,  and  is  called — we  know  not  why — 
Uamh-an-bir,  or  the  Cave  of  Gold.  Loch  Miaghailt,  a  small 
sheet  of  fresh  water,  makes  its  way  to  the  sea  through  a  sub- 
terranean channel,  and  near  the  spot  where  it  debouches  from 
a  precipice,  a  rock  is  seen  so  resembling  a  Highlander  in  his 
"  garb  of  old  Gaul,"  that  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Creag- 
na-feile,  the  Rock  of  the  Kilt.     iMany  of  the  headlands   in 
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this  part  of  the  coast  arc  extremely  fine,  but  it  is  almost  us 
easy  to  scale  them  as  to  know  their  names,  especially  when 
pronounced  by  the  liquid  and  accommodating  tongues  of  natives. 
Two  miles  to  the  west  of  Loch  Staffin  is  the  celebrated 

QUIRAING. 

The  mountain  in  which  this  wonderful  series  of  rocks  is 
placed  is  about  1000  feet  in  height,  sloping  by  a  steep  declivity 
towards  the  west,  but  presenting  north-eastwards  a  face  of 
rugged  precipices,  varied  by  huge  uprising  columns  of  basalt, 
and  massy  fragments  of  fluted  rock.  In  other  parts  large 
spaces  forming  concave  sections  present  themselves  to  view, 
ribbed  by  fissures  and  projecting  seams,  between  which,  in 
moist  weather  (which  is  seldom  wanting)  streamlets  descend  in 
lengthened  silvery  streaks.  Quiraing  itself  consists  of  a  ver- 
dant platform,  covered  with  an  even  turf  100  paces  long  by 
60  broad.  It  is  studded  all  round  with  massive  columns  of 
rock,  rising  up  in  lofty  peaks,  by  the  intervention  of  deep 
chasms,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  inaccessible.  On 
approaching  the  great  inlet  to  the  platform,  the  passage  is 
much  obstructed  by  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish,  washed  down 
or  fallen  during  the  waste  of  ages. 

An  isolated  pyramidal  cliff,  called  the  Needle,  stands  guard 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  traveller  gains  the  top  of 
the  rugged  pass,  and  is  struck  with  wonder  at  the  scene  which 
presents  itself.  Instead  of  a  dark  and  narrow  cave,  he  beholds 
the  spacious  opening  spread  before  him,  with  the  verdant  plat- 
form in  its  centre,  to  which  by  a  short  descending  path  he 
may  thread  his  way.  He  now  beholds  the  rocks  frowning  aloft, 
and  the  rugged  cliffs  ranging  themselves  in  circles  arovuid  him. 
Rocky  pyramids,  like  a  bulwark,  encompass  the  fairy  plain  on 
which  he  stands.  All  is  felt  to  be  a  dreary  solitude  ;  yet  there 
is  a  pleasing  beatity  in  the  silent  repose.  A  panoramic  view 
of  the  distant  sea  and  district  below  is  visible  only  in  detached 
fragments,  through  the  rugged  clefts  and  chasms,  between  the 
.■surrounding  pyramids.* 

*  Tourists  who  may  prefer  visiting  Quiraing  by  the  carria?i!  roa-1  instead  of  hy 
the  sea-co;ist  patli  or  hy  boat,  can  do  so  by  taking  a  vehicle  to  Uis,  a  small  liaiiilet 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Trotternish,  and  six  miles  from  Quirabig.  .\ 
guide  and  refreshment,  and  a  pony  and  cart  may  be  got  at  the  small  inn  at  Uig,  ami 
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From  Uig  the  road  is  carried  round  the  northern  point  of 
Trotternish  by  Duntulm  Castle,  Aird  Point,  and  Loch  StaiBn. 
Instead  of  returning  by  Uig,  pedestrians  or  those  with  ponies 
may  join  this  road  at  the  farm-house  of  Stanchel,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Staffin,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Quir- 
aing,  eight  from  the  Storr,  and  sixteen  from  Portree  ;  from 

the  average  time  occupied  by  the  excursion  (wlien  a  vehicle  is  employed),  is  eleven 
hours.  The  road  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  About  midway  between  Portree 
and  Uig  we  pass  the  house  of  Kingsburgh  (Donald  Macleod),  where  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Boswell  were  entertained  by  Flora  Macdonald  in  1773. 

The  old  Kingsburgh  mansion,  which  sheltered  Charles  Edward  in  1746,  and 
afforded  entertainment  to  Pennant  and  Johnson,  has,  we  regret  to  say,  been  removed, 
but  some  venerable  plane-trees  mark  the  square  of  a  large  garden  that  was  attached 
to  the  house.  One  of  these  grew  close  to  the  house,  and  at  the  time  of  our  in- 
quiries the  respectable  tenant  of  Kingsburgh  (Mr.  Macleod)  was  sending  part  of  the 
timber  to  a  lady  in  England,  to  be  made  into  a  frame  for  a  picture  of  Flora  Mac- 
donald. This  may  be  considered  part  of  the  bright  reversion  of  fame  which  has 
waited  on  the  memory  of  the  Celtic  heroine.  In  1750  Flora  was  married  to  Allan 
Macdonald,  young  Kingsburgh,  who  then  lived  at  Flodigariy,  in  Skye.  The  gallant 
old  Kingsburgh  died  in  1773,  and  liis  son  succeeding  him  in  the  farm,  Flora  became 
the  mistress  of  the  liouse  of  Kingsburgh.  The  family  seems  to  have  emigrated  in 
the  year  following  Johnson's  visit.  They  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  Kingsburgh 
joined  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrant  Regiment,  or  81th,  embodied  in  1773.  This  coi-ps 
was  defeated  by  tlie  Provincial  forces  in  February  1776,  and  parties  of  men  were  dis- 
persed over  the  colony  apprehending  tlie  Royahsts,  and  disarming  the  Highlanders. 
Among  those  committed  to  Halifax  gaol  was  "  Kingsburgh  Macdonald."  He  after- 
wards served  with  the  regiment  in  Canada,  lioldiug  the  rank  of  captain,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  returned  to  Scotland  on  half-pay.  The  vessel  in  which  Flora  and 
her  husband  sailed  was  attacked  by  a  French  privateer,  and  while  Flora,  with  char- 
acteristic spirit,  stood  on  deck,  animating  the  seamen,  she  was  thrown  down,  and 
had  her  arm  broken.  The  wanderers,  however,  arrived  in  Skye,  and  never  left  it. 
Flora  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1790,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  was  interred  in  the 
churchyard  of  KUmuir,  in  a  spot  set  apart  for  the  graves  of  the  Kingsbiu-gh 
family.  Her  funeral  was  attended  by  about  three  thousand  persons,  all  of  whom 
were  served  with  refreshments,  in  the  old  Highland  fashion.  Kingsburgh  died  on 
the  20th  of  September  1795.  llora  had  seven  childi'en,  five  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
the  sons  aU  became  officers  in  the  army,  and  the  daughters  officers'  wives.  The  last 
surviving  member  of  this  family,  Mrs.  Major  Macleod,  died  at  Stein,  in  Skye,  in 
18S4,  leaving  a  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Macleod,  who  resides  in  the  same  place.  One 
of  the  sons  (the  late  Colonel  Macdonald,  of  Exeter),  sent  a  marble  slab,  suitably 
inscribed,  to  be  placed  near  his  mother's  remains  to  point  out  the  spot ;  but  it  was 
broken  before  it  reached  Skye,  and  the  whole  has  since  been  carried  off  piecemeal  by 
tourists.  Thus  the  grave  of  Flora  Macdonald  remains  undistinguished  withiu  tlte 
rude  inclosure  tliat  holds  the  dust  of  so  many  of  the  brave  Kingsbm-gh  family." — 
BoswelVs  Tour  to  the  Hebrides— Edited  by  Robert  Carruthers. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  view,  and  part  of  the  description  of  Quiraing,  to  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  who  kindly  allowed  the  writer  the  use  of  his  interest- 
in"  sketch-books,  and  the  perusal  of  his  MS.  journal. 
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this  to  Portree  the  road  is  very  rough,  and  impassable  by  car- 
riages, and  to  perform  the  journey  this  way  a  guide  will  be 
found  almost  necessary,  as  the  track  over  the  moor  is  scarcely 
discernible,  and  very  fatiguing. 

Duntulra  Castle,  six  miles  from  Uig  by  the  road  that  leads 
directly  northwards,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Mac- 
donalds.  It  stands  upon  a  high  and  rocky,  almost  seagirt 
point,  and  in  remote  times  must  have  been  nearly  impregnable. 
Previous  to  its  erection  into  a  lordly  mansion  by  the  Clan 
Donuill,  who  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  dun  or  fort,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  Vikinger 
or  Island  Kings,  a  pirate  race  who  had  invaded  and  subdued 
our  Western  Isles  prior  to  the  great  Norwegian  Conquest  in 
the  days  of  Harold  Harfager. 

DuNVEGAX  Castle, 

The  almost  immemorial  residence  of  the  Macleods  of  Macleod, 
is  22  miles  from  Portree,  and  2;j%  from  Sligachan.  There  is 
very  little  to  interest  the  tourist  in  either  of  the  roads,  and 
even  the  castle  itself  will  hardly  repay  the  time  and  expense 
of  visiting  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Follart,  in 
the  district  of  Vaternish,  very  near  the  northern  extremitj'  of 
the  island.  The  most  ancient  portion  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  ninth  century  ;  another  portion,  consisting  of  a 
lofty  tower,  was  added  a  few  hundred  years  afterwards  bj 
Alastair  Crotach,  or  the  Humpbacked  (son  of  William,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  the  Bloody  Bay),  who  was  the  head  of  the  family 
in  1493.  The  lower  and  more  lengthened  edifice  which  con- 
joins these  two  was  the  work  of  Rory  Mor,  who  was  knighted 
in  the  time  of  James  VI.  Various  additions  have  since  been 
made  in  later  ages,  and  the  whole  is  now  a  large,  massive 
building.  By  a  pathway  round  the  bay,  the  castle  is  approached 
by  a  wooded  ascent,  and  its  more  immediate  precincts  are 
gained  by  crossing  a  bridge  which  now  spans  a  narrow  chasm, 
but  v.'hich  would  have  been  of  more  consistent  character  had 
it  been  a  drawbridge.  From  this  side  also  the  castle  is  seen 
to  greatest  advantage.  Though  the  general  pile  is  imposnig 
from  its  size  and  situation,  from  its  dark  rocks  below,  sur- 
rouuded  partly  by  the  ocean,  and  its  massive  square  towers, 
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ill  part  thickly  mantled  by  luxuriant  ivy,  yet  it  is  less  pictu- 
resque than  might  be  expected,  chiefly  from  some  of  its  more 
modern  additions  not  harmonising  with  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  older  building.* 

The  castle  contains  a  Hebridean  drinking  cup,  and  the  horn 
of  Rory  Mor  and  the  fairy  flag,  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  the  diary  of  his  Hebridean  Voyage,  and  more  especially  de- 
scribed in  the  Notes  to  the  I-ord  of  the  Isles.  Sir  Walter  slept 
in  what  is  called  the  haunted  chamber. 

The  family  of  JMacleod,  usually  regarded  as  of  northern 
origin,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  for- 
merly possessed  of  territorial  property  of  vast  extent. 

This  quarter  of  Skye  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  breed 
of  pipers.  These  were  the  Macrimmons,  hereditary  and  most 
martial  musicians  to  the  Maclcods  of  Dun  vegan.  The  family 
became  so  celebrated,  that  pupils  were  sent  to  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  at  length  a  school,  a  kind  of 
piping  college,  was  established  on  the  farm  of  Borcraig,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Loch  Follart. 

*  from  Dunvegan  the  tourist  may  go  to  Uig  and  Quiraing  as  follows  : — Drive  to 
Grishinish,  eight  miles.  There  take  a  boat  to  Uiij  across  Loch  Snizort,  the  expense 
of  which  is  4s.,  and  from  Uig  walk  or  take  a  pony  to  Quiraiug,  eight  miles.  Tlie 
distance  by  road  aU  the  way  to  Uig  is  28  miles.  If  the  weather  is  not  favourable  for 
sailing,  it  will  be  better  to  proceed  to  Portree  and  risit  Quiraing  from  it.  The  dis- 
tance from  Dunvegan  to  Tortree  is  22  miles. 

The  use  of  a  cajt  can  be  had  at  Dunvegan,  holding  two  besides  the  driver.  Charge 
from  Dunvegan  to  Portree  by  this  conveyance,  20s. 
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PER  MAIL  BY  KYLE  AKIN,  LOCH  CAKUOX,  AND  DIXCWALL. 

PouTUEE  TO  Kyle  Akin,  bj-  mail  gig  (uncovered),  33J  miles— charge 
8s.  6d.  Kyle  Akin  to  Jeantown,  20  miles.  Jeantown  to  Ding- 
wall, 50  miles— charge  18s.  Gd.  (from  Kyle  Akin). 

Tourists  are  advised  to  return  from  Skye  per  mail  by  Kyle 
Akin,  Loch  Carron,  JeantOAvn,  and  Dingwall.  This  excursion 
is  one  of  great  beauty — the  country  passed  through  displaying 
a  most  agreeable  diversity  of  scenery. 

First  Staf/e — Portree  to  Sligachan,  9^  miles,  already  de- 
scribed. 

Second  Stage — Sligachan  to  Broadford,  IG  miles.  This  is 
a  more  picturesque  stage  than  the  first,  the  country  being  hilly, 
intersected  by  glens  with  numerous  torrents.  The  first  three 
miles  are  along  the  southern  shore  of  Loch  Sligachan  to  Sconcer 
Inn.  Here  the  road  for  about  three  miles  is  carried  across 
the  Mol  of  Trotternish,  a  point  of  land  projecting  eastwards 
towards  the  island  of  Scalpa,  and  at  the  other  (the  southern) 
side  of  which  is  Loch  Ainort,  which,  with  the  contiguous  sound 
of  Scalpa,  is  a  noted  rendezvous  of  herring  boats.  At  Kyle 
Akin  passengers  cross  the  one  mile  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Alsh  to  lleraig  Inn,  where  they  book  again  on  to  Dingwall  (70 
miles),  charge  18s.  6d.  each.  On  a  projecting  point  of  land  to 
the  east  of  Kyle  Akin,  and  seen  when  crossing  the  ferry,  are 
the  slender  ruins  of  Castle  Moil.  The  drive  from  Kyle  Akin 
or  Reraig  Inn  to  Jeantown  (20  miles)  is  very  beautiful,  and 
displays  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  descrip- 
tion. The  great  change  between  the  vegetation  of  this  part  of 
the  country  and  that  of  Skye  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  tourist. 
Instead  of  stern  rocks  and  barren  moors  devoid  of  foliage,  he 
has  now  a  profusion  of  birch  and  copsewood  lining  the  water 
side,  covering  the  craggy  knolls,  and  imparting  great  richness 
to  the  scenery.  The  road  follows  the  northern  shore  of  Loch 
Alsh,  on  which  are  the  inn  and  house  of  Balmacarra  (Alex. 
Mathieson,  Esq.,  M.P.),  beautifully  situated.     Two  and  a-half 

*  The  route  per  steamer  has  been  already  described,  page  •1-S2.  Pedestrians,  or 
those  hiring,  have  also  tlie  choice  of  the  other  two  routes  already  referred  to,  by 
Sliiel  Inn  to  Invermoriston  or  Invergarry. 
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miles  beyond  ttis  is  Dornie  ferry,  by  which  the  tourist  may 
reach  Shiel  Inn  and  Loch  Duich.  This  route  is  described  in 
connection  with  Inverness  going  westwards. 

The  Outer  Hebrides,  which  lie  to  the  west  of  Skye,  consist  of  the  Lewi.-, 
Harris,  Xorth  and  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  Barra,  St.  Kilda,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  small  islands,  the  whole  length  from  Barra-head  to  the  Butt 
of  Lewis  being  about  130  miles,  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  wood. 
For  miles  the  eye  ranges  over  tracts  of  drear\-  moss,  though  efforts  have 
been  made  in  Lewis  to  redeem  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  At  one  time  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  from  the  sea- ware  afforded  employment  to  the  people, 
but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  and  barilla  has  nearly  extinguished 
this  branch  of  Hebridean  trade.  When  Dr.  John?on  visited  Skye  ir. 
1773,  agriculture  was  ueglected,  and  there  Avas  scarcely  a  vegetable  growr. 
on  the  island.  Now  arable  farm.s,  cultivated  with  care  and  skill,  and  gar- 
dens producing  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  grown  in  Scotland,  are  found.  The 
mild  and  humidclimateof  the  islands  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  vegetation. 
and  vast  improvement  has  been  effected.  Arable  cultivation,  howevf  r, 
is  in  most  districts  considered  subordinate  to  grazing  and  sheep-farm- 
ing. The  greater  part  ff  the  surface  consistsof  mountains  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. The  valleys  by  which  these  mountains  are  intersected  are  nar- 
row, aud  frequently  covered  with  peat-moss,  and  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
are  often  too  steep  and  rocky  to  be  fit  for  tillage.  But  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  the  profitaijle  pursuit  of  corn-farming  is  the  excessive 
humidity  of  the  climate,  which  no  industry  can  overcome,  and  no  skill 
obviate.  The  drenching  rains  and  cloudy  skies  for  which  the  Hebrides 
are  so  notorious,  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator  in  every  stage  of 
his  operations.  The  islands  are,  therefore,  essentially  pnstoral.  Drain- 
age and  artificial  manures  have  done  much,  and  there  are  farms  in  Skye 
and  Islay  v.'hich  may  vie  with  any  on  the  mainland,  but  the  general  cha- 
racteristics of  the  islands  are  such  as  we  have  described.  Rearing  of 
cattle  (which  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent)  and  sheep-farming 
seem  to  be  the  only  sure  and  profitable  occupations.  Much  of  the  land  has 
been  converted  into  sheep-walks,  on  which  large  flocks  of  Cheviot  sheep  are 
now  reared,  and  sold  at  the  Inverness  or  Falkirk  trysts.  Tlie  Crinan  and 
Caledonian  canals  offer  facilities  for  export  and  inter-communication ; 
steam-boats  from  Glasgort^  now  visit  most  of  the  islands;  and  ex- 
cellent roads,  under  the  charge  of  a  parliamentary  commission,  traverse 
the  principal  districts.  The  impulse  which  all  these  combined  have  given 
to  trade  and  production  need  not  be  described.  The  moors  and  desolate 
tracts  are  often  let  at  high  prices  to  English  sportsmen.  Every  year  the 
passion  for  field  sports,  especially  deer-stalking,  seems  to  increase,  and 
many  Highland  lairds  derive  a  larger  revenue  from  their  moors  than  their 
grandfathers  did  from  their  whole  estates.     One  great  and  permantnt 
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interest  in  the  Hebrides  is  that  of  the  iisheries.  Tliis  lias  never  been  pro- 
secuted with  suflicient  spirit  or  perseverance.  The  Lewis  islanders  are 
perhaps  the  most  active;— of  old,  Barra  was  celebrated  for  its  bold  sea- 
men and  fishermen,  but  their  descendants  are  sunk  in  apathj'  and  poverty. 
To  Lowland  adventurers  is  left  the  chit-f  harvest  of  these  distant  seas. 

L 'wis,  the  northern  portion  of  the  largest  and  most  northern  of  tlie 
islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  is  separated  from  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Minch,  a  se  i  about  30  miles  across.  The  name  Lewis  (Celtic, 
Leodhus)  is  probablj'  derived  from  Leod  or  Leodus,  son  of  'I'horfin,  the 
last  Orcadian  viceroy  that  swayed  the  Norwegian  viceregency  of  this 
island.  Leodhus  allocated  Lewis  to  liis  eldest  son  Torquil,  and  Harris  to 
his  younger  son  Norniim.  These  were  the  fir.-^t  M'Leods,  and  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Siol  Torquil  and  Siol  Tormaid,  who  so  long  held  these  respec- 
tive properties.  Harris,  the  southern  portion  of  this  island,  is  much  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  and  is  appended  to  Inverness-shire,  whereas  Lewis 
forms  part  of  Koss-sliire.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  divisions 
extends  from  Loch  Resort  on  the  west  to  Loch  Seaforth  on  the  east,  where 
the  island  is  only  about  six  miles  in  breadth.  Lewis  is  triangular  in 
form,  liaving  its  base  towards  Harris,  wOiile  its  apex  extends  northward, 
and  terminates  in  the  Butt.  It  is  4.5  miles  in  length,  by  15  in  average, 
and  30  in  extreme  breadth;  between  N.  lat.  58° and  58° 33',  and  W.  long. 
6°  10'  and  7°  10'.  Area,  417,400  acres.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  In- 
branching  arms  of  the  sea,  many  of  which  are  very  capacious,  and  aflford 
secure  anchorage.  On  various  parts  of  the  coast  and  in  these  estuaries 
are  numerous  small  islands  which  yield  excellent  pasturage. 

Lewis  and  Harris  are  distinct  not  only  in  name,  but  also  in  their  general 
featm-es.  The  lattf-r  consists  mainly  of  an  irregidar  group  of  comparatively 
lofty  mountains,  some  of  them  ri.sing  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  rugged 
and  precipitous  on  their  eastern  sides,  but  generalh-  verdant  on  their 
western  declivities.  That  portion  of  Lewis  bortlering  upon  Harris  par- 
takes of  the  same  mountainous  character,  attaining  a  height  of  1400  feet 
in  the  Peak  of  Swaineval,  and  900  in  the  Hill  of  Koineval.  Alluvial 
straths  of  line  pasturage,  and  vales  of  romantic  beauty,  interrupt  and 
variegate  this  hilly  district,  which  may  be  regarded  as  terminating  at  a 
line  extending  from  the  head  of  Loch  Hoag  on  the  west  to  that  of  Loch 
Shell  on  the  east.  Northward  from  this  line  Lewis  presents  a  somewhat 
monotonous  undulating  expanse  of  table-land,  interrupted  only  I)y  a  few 
elevations,  the  loftiest  of  which,  Monach,  does  not  exceed  810  feet 
Tliroughout  the  interior,  hill  and  dale  are  alike  clothed  by  vast  accunui- 
lalioiis  of  peat-moss,  varying  from  2  to  18  feet  in  depth— studded  with 
numerous  lakes,  and  intersected  by  silent  streams  and  quiet  ri-\Tilets. 
'ITiis  dark-grounded  interior  is  bordered  all  along  the  sea-coast  by  a  fringe 
of  arable  land,  varying  in  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and 
ii<it;ed  over  with  populous  villages.     The  great  mildness  of  the  climate 
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is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  tempera- 
ture, even  in  the  interior,  rarely  continues  long  at  the  freezing  point,  and 
snowfalls  are  of  veiy  brief  duration.  Observations  taken  for  nearly  four 
years  at  Stornoway,  in  N.  lat.  58°  12 ',  give  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  year  4G.5,  and  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  30.2  inches.  The 
extremes  of  temperature  rarely  extend  over  more  than  30^— from 
35°  to  65°.  The  animal  kingdom  in  Lewis  is  especially  rich  in  the  orni- 
thological department.  The  swan,  grey  goose,  rain-goose,  eider-duck, 
teal,  widgeon,  heron,  snipe,  woodcock,  red  grouse,  and  ptarmigan,  are 
among  the  most  important.  Otters  and  seals  abound  on  the  rivers  and 
shores  ;  and  deer  and  hares  are  common. 

The  most  remarkable  ancient  remains  are  the  so-called  druidical 
standing  stones,  or  Temple  of  Callanish,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  Bri- 
tain. They  are  43  in  number,  arranged  in  a  cruciform  manner,  with  a 
circle  at  the  intersection.  The  long  leg  of  the  cross  extends  north  and 
south  600  feet,  and  the  transverse  line  at  right  angles  measures  '200  feet. 
Both  measurements  include  the  circle,  which  is  63  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
sisting of  12  stones,  ranging  from  7  to  9  feet  in  height,  with  a  central 
obelisk  15  feet  high.  The  north  extremity  of  the  long  leg  of  tlie  cruci- 
fix is  formed  into  an  avenue  by  two  parallel  lines  of  IG  obelisks,  gene- 
rally from  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  being  13  feet.  They  all  rest 
on  a  causewayed  base,  in  which  they  are  firmly  impacted  bj'  small  stones. 
On  a  lower  eminence,  half  a  mile  from  the  Callanish  Temple,  there  is 
another  cluster  of  standing  stones  disposed  into  two  concentric  circles. 
They  are  nearly  uniform  in  height,  but  are  deeply  imbedded  in  growing 
moss.  In  its  vicinity  there  is  another  irregular  semicircular  group  of 
erect  stones ;  and  throughout  the  country  there  are  various  specimens, 
single  and  in  pairs,  of  those  standing  obelisks,  probably  erected  as  tomb- 
stones or  cenotaphs,  commemorative  of  the  downfall  or  achievements  of 
noted  warriors.  Bounded  conical  tumuli  and  monumental  cairns  are 
abundant.  Belonging  to  a  later  age  are  many  remains  of  circular  duns 
or  round  towers,  the  most  perfect  of  which  are  those  of  Bragar  and  Carlo- 
way.  The  latter  was  originally  upwards  of  30  feet  high,  constructed  of 
unhewn  stones,  Avith  a  double  dry  wall,  containing  spiral  passage.*,  from 
which  the  besieged  could  aim  their  arrows  at  assailants.  It  is  very  broad 
at  the  base,  gradually  narrowing  and  tapering  towards  the  summit.  We 
find  also  here,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  and  towards  the  Butt  ex- 
tremity, numerous  small  chapels  and  religious  cells,  generally  insignifi- 
cant in  .size,  but  strongly  built  of  stone,  cemented  by  a  shelly  mortar, 
which  still  retains  its  hardness  and  tenacity.  The  most  perfect  in  design 
and  architectural  integrity  is  M'Leod"s  Chapel  at  Oreby,  dedicated  to 
Saint  Molonah.  and  which  was  till  recently  much  frequented  by  incurables 
for  the  healing  virtues  believed  to  be  inherent  in  its  consecrated  pre- 
cincts. 
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Since  Lewis  came  into  the  liands  of  tlie  present  proprietor,  Sir  James 
Matlieson,  in  IS-i-l,  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  carrying  out  im- 
provements on  the  estate,  as  well  as  ameliorating  the  physical,  social,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  short  space  of  seven  years, 
the  amount  so  spent  equalled  the  purchase  price  of  the  property,  £190,000. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  scientific  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and,  with  that  view,  about  200()  acres  of  previously  untillcd  moor- 
land and  meadow  pasture  have  been  reclaimed,  and  a  great  portion  of  it 
converted  into  large  model  farms,  held  by  skilful  lowland  tacksmen,  who 
exhibit  the  practical  value  of  the  most  improved  modes  of  cultivation. 
At  the  cattle  shows  prizes  are  annually  adjudged  to  the  best  specimens  of 
every  variety  of  farm  stock  and  produce. 

Lewis  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  each  having  its  own  church,  school, 
and  manse,  and  more  than  19-20ths  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Free 
Church. 
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STOENOWAY    CASTLE. 

The  fisheries  are  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  carried  on 
here.  In  1855,  294  boats  were  engaged  in  the  herring  fisbe-  y  at  the  vari- 
ous stations;  .35,227  barrels  of  lu-rrings  were  cured,  and  400O  taken  and  con- 
sumed uncured,  the  probable  value  of  which  was  about  £56,810.  In  that 
year  90.3  tons  of  cod,  ling,  or  hake  were  cured,  and  250  tons  taken  and 
consumed  uncured,  the  probable  value  being  about  £17,04.').  The  number 
of  fishermen  and  boys  employed  in  manning  the  boats  was  2982;  persons 
employed  in  gathering  bait,  baiting  lines,  as  carters,  etc.,  2900. 

Stornoway,  the  only  town  of  Lewis,  and  the  capital  of  the  Western 
Hebrides,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
It  is  well  ami  regularly  built,  and  its  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
most  prominent  of  its  buildings  are  the  parish  church.  Free  church,  and 
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Episcopal  chapel ;  several  of  the  scliools,  jai!,  and  the  masonic  lodge.  Oi; 
an  eminence  ovorlookinLi;  the  town  is  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  pro- 
prietor, recenth'  erected  in  the  castellated  Tudor  style.  The  castle 
grounds  are  exti-nsive,  and  laid  out  with  great  taste.  The  population  of 
Stornoway  in  18il  was  1354 ;  in  1851  it  was  2440.  The  population  of 
Lewis  in  175.5  was  6386  ;  in  1 8:51, 14,541 ;  in  1841, 17,037  ;  in  1851, 19,711.-' 

The  scenery  of  the  Hebrides  may  be  generally  described  as  partaking 
of  the  wild  anl  sublime.  Large  masses  of  mountains,  of  all  forms,  tower 
up  in  the  interior  ;  and  the  coasts,  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  are  rugged 
and  varied  in  outline.  Spots  of  great  beaut}- — green  pastoral  glens, 
sheltered  bays  and  lakes,  are  interposed  amidst  the  -wildest  scenes.  Even 
among  the  rough  rocks  of  Harris  and  Barra,  enchanting  murine  views 
burst  on  the  spectator.  Li  winter  they  are  terrible;  but  "what  can  be 
more  delightful,"  asks  a  native  of  that  solitary  coast — the  late  Professor 
Macgillivray — "  than  a  midnight  walk  by  moonlii^ht  along  the  lone  sea- 
beach  of  some  secluded  isle,  the  glassy  sea  sending  from  its  surface  a 
long  stream  of  dancing  and  dazzling  light,  no  sound  to  be  heard  save 
the  small  ripple  of  the  idle  wavelet,  or  the  scream  of  a  sea-bird  watching 
tlie  fry  that  swarms  along  the  shores  ?  In  the  short  nights  of  summer, 
the  melancholy  song  of  the  throstle  has  scarcely  ceased  on  the  hill-side, 
when  the  merry  carol  of  the  lark  commences,  and  the  plover  and  snipe 
sound  their  shrill  pipe.  Again,  how  glorious  is  the  scene  v/hich  presents 
itself  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftier  hills,  when  the  great  ocean  is 
seen  glowing  with  the  last  si)lendour  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  lofty  isles 
of  St.  Kilda  rear  their  giant  heads  amid  the  purple  blaze  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  horizon  !  "  j 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
same  Celtic  race  as  those  settled  on  the  mainland — the  Scoto-Irish,  whom 
Columba,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  converted  to  Christianitj'. 
Scandinavian  hordes  then  poured  ir.,  with  their  northern  idolatr}-  and 
lust  of  plunder,  but  in  time  they  adojited  the  language  and  faith  of  the 
islanders,  and  were  recognised  as  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Kings  of  the  He- 
brides and  Isle  of  Man.  The  chief  seat  of  their  sovereigntj-  was  at  Islay. 
About  the  year  1070  or  1096  died  in  Islay,  Godred  Croven,  King  of  Dub- 
lin, of  Man,  and  of  the  Hebrides.  He  Avas  succeeded  by  Olaus  or  Olave, 
and  tlie  daughter  of  Olaus  was  married  to  Somerled.  or  Sorlet  (in  Gaelic 
Somhairle,  antl  corrupted  by  chroniclers  into  Sorli  Jlarlady,  etc.),  who 
became  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  known  as  Lords  of  the  Isles. J  James 
VI.  made  an  abortive  attempt  at  the  colonisation  of  Lewis  William  III. 
and  Queen  Anne  attempted  to  subsidise  the  chiefs  in  order  to  preserve 
tranquillity,  but  the  wars  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and  the  Jacobite  in- 

*  Quoted  from  the  article  "  Lewis,"  in  the  Eiici/clopaniia  Brilaniiica,  StliEditiou. 
+  For  an  account  of  St.  Kilda  and  the  Western  Islands,  see  Wilson's  Voyage 
round  Scotland. 

}  Worsaae's  Panes.    Origines  Paroeliiales  Scotiw,  Bennatyne  Club,  18u4. 
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surrections  of  1715  and  1745,  showed  how  futile  were  all  such  efforts.  It 
was  not  till  1748,  when  a  decisive  blow  was  struck  at  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  by  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  tlie  appointment  of 
sheriffs  in  the  different  districts,  that  the  arts  of  peace  and  social  improve- 
ment made  way  in  these  remote  regions. 

The  change  was  great,  and  at  first  not  unmixed  with  evil.  It  was  no 
longer  the  interest  of  the  chief  to  surround  himself  with  a  host  of  depen- 
dents. His  strength  lay  in  money,  not  in  arais.  A  new  system  of  ma- 
nagement and  high  rents  were  imposed,  in  consequence  of  which  numbers 
of  the  tacksmen,  or  large  tenants,  emigrated  to  America.  In  twent)'  years, 
from  1772  to  1792,  about  6400  persons  left  the  country,  carrying  with 
them  in  specie  at  least  £38,400.  The  exodus  continued  for  many  j-ears. 
Sheep-farming  on  a  large  scale  was  next  introduced,  and  the  crofters  were 
thrust  into  villages  or  barren  corners  of  the  land.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  despite  the  numbers  wlio  entered  the  army,  or  emigrated  to  Canada, 
the  standard  of  civilisation  sunk  lower,  and  the  population  multiplied  in 
all  the  islands.  To  elevate  them  must  be  the  work  of  many  years ;  and 
a  still  more  extensive  family  emigration  seems  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
step.  Education  in  the  English  language  is  also  required,  to  which 
should  he  added  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  on  a  better  basis,  and  the 
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colonisation  in  the  Hebrides  of  east  coast  fishermen  (descendants  of  the 
industrious  and  hardy  Shetlanders  and  Scandinavians)  in  eligible  fishing- 
stations.* 

OBAN  TO  INVER>^ESS  BY  THE  CALEDONIAN  CANAL.f 
Embarking  in  one  of  the  steamers  which  navigate  this 
chain  of  lakes  connected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  we  pass 
between  the  rugged  island  of  Kerrara  and  Dunolly,  and  bear 
northwards  to  the  leeward  of  Lismore.  Loch  Linnhe,  bounded 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  craggy  knolls  of  Appin,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  purple  hills  of  Morven,  is  the  commencement  of 
that  chain  of  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  formed  into  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  and  presents  on  both  sides  scenery  of  a  most 
romantic  character.  Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Lismore,  Loch  Etive  branches  oiF  to  the  right  ;  and 
towards  the  northern  extremity  Loch  Creran  diverges  in  the 
same  direction  into  the  district  of  Upper  Lorn.  Passing  on 
the  right  the  lands  of  Airds  and  Appin,  we  reach  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Leven,  to  the  east  of  which  are  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Appin  and  Glencoe,  and  which  separate  Argyleshire  from 
Inverness-shire.  We  now  enter,  as  by  a  gate,  at  Goran  Ferry, 
the  romantic  Loch  Eil,  on  a  bend  of  which,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Lochy,  stands  Fort-William. t  one  of  the  old  keys 
of  the  Highlands.  The  fort,  originally  erected  by  General 
Monk,  and  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  is  provided  with  a  bomb-proof  magazine,  and  barracks 
to  accommodate  about  100  men.  In  1715,  and  again  in  1745, 
the  Highlanders  besieged  it,  but  without  success.  There  are 
steamers  from  this  place  to  Oban  every  day  except  Sundays. 

A  few  miles  northwards,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lochy, 
and  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Canal,  are   the  pier  and 

*  See  article  "  Hebrides,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

T  Passengers  for  Inverness  pass  the  night  at  Bannavie,  a  new  inn,  command- 
ing one  of  tlie  best  views  of  Ben  Xevis.  Bannavie  is  a  much  better  halting-place 
tlian  Fort-'V\'illiani,  and  the  ascent  of  Ben  Kevis  and  visit  to  Inverlochy  Castle  can  be 
equally  well  made  from  it.  The  steamer,  which  continues  its  course  in  this  way, 
leaves  (Jban  about  5  P.M.,  and  gets  to  Banna\ie  at  3  p.m.;  but  as  the  hours  are 
subject  to  change,  the  tourist  should  enquire  at  the  office. 

t  Hotels:  Caledonian;  George;  Argyle.  Population,  131G.  63  miles  from 
Inverness,  and  29  from  I'ort-iVugustus.  The  adjacent  village  of  Maryburgh,  named 
in  honour  of  Queen  Mary,  contains  a  population  of  about  1500  persons,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery. 
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village  of  Coupach,  where  the  steamer  arrives  at  its  destiua- 
tion,  and  where  an  omnibus  is  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers 
and  luggage  to  the  Lochiel  Arms  Hotel  at  Bannavie,  built  by 
Sir  Duncan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  which  is  a  mile  from 
Corpach  Pier,  and  occupies  a  fine  position,  commanding  an 
excellent  view  of  Ben  Nevis.  Between  this  and  Loch  Eil, 
there  is  a  series  of  eleven  locks,  called  Neptune's  Staircase, 
each  150  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  20  deep. 

The  ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  which  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  landscape  here,  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Bannavie  or  Fort-William,  and  consist  of  four  large  towers, 
the  western  and  southern  of  which  are  nearly  entire.*  The 
castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
stronghold  of  the  powerful  family  of  Comyn,  and  was  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  engagement,  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  between 
Donald  of  the  Isles  and  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  the  Earl  of  Caithness  slain, 
it  was  here  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  164.5,  achieved  one  of 
his  most  decisive  victories  over  his  great  adversary  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll,  whom  he  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  1500 
men.  This  engagement  is  described  at  great  length  in  the 
Legend  of  Montrose.  A  few  years  since,  a  quantity  of  bones 
were  dug  up  on  the  scene  of  this  sanguinary  rout.  Between 
Inverlochy  and  Fort-Vvilliam,  the  country  has  an  aspect  of 
stern  and  rugged  sublimity.  Above  the  ruins  rise  the  "  Braes 
of  Lochaber,"  a  succession  of  hills  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
of  various  hues,  from  the  deep  distant  blue  to  the  hard  weather- 
beaten  grey  and  dark-wooded  green.  A  mile  and  a  half  from 
Inverlochy  is  Torlundie  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Abinger. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  upper  road  of  Lochiel,  there 
is  a  most  romantic  road  of  about  five  miles  "j"  westwards  to 
Prince  Charles'  monument  and  Glenfinnan. 

*  At  Inverlochy  there  is  an  edifice  commonly  esteemed  to  be  a  very  ancient  fortress. 
It  has  at  a  distance,  indeed,  an  aspect  much  more  venerable  than  any  of  the  High- 
land strengths,  being,  in  fact,  on  tlie  plan  of  an  English  baronial  fortress  of  the 
period  of  the  early  Edwards,  with  its  four  round  towers  and  corresponding  si-reens. 
One  wonders  how  it  got  there,  but,  when  closely  seen,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
shell — a  thin  building  of  the  coarsest  rubble-work,  without  cotu-ses,  and  certainly 
not  ancient. — Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

t  This  road  is  continued  to  Arisaig,  one  of  the  stations  where  the  Skye  steamer 
touch  at.    The  distance  from  Bannavie  to  this  is  46  miles. 
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About  half  way,  at  a  wood  called  Achadelew,  occurred  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  and  sanguinary  conflicts  that  have  been 
recorded  in  Scottish  history.* 

Ben  Nevis,!  ^'^^  settled  by  the  trigonometrical  survey  to 
be  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  rises  4406  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  circumference  at  the  base 
is  supposed  to  exceed  24  miles.  "  Its  northern  front  consists 
of  two  distinct  terraces,  on  the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  these, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1700  feet,  is  a   wild  mountain  tarn. 


*  General  Monk,  who  had  just  arrived  and  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Inverlochy, 
sent  a  party  of  some  140  men  to  tlie  neighbouring  woods  to  fell  timber  to  be  used 
in  the  works  he  was  erecting  for  the  suppression  of  the  Highlanders,  and  especially 
of  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel,  whose  strength  and  bravery  rendered  them  especially 
obno.xious.  The  yomig  chief  of  Lochiel  opposed  the  landing  ^vith  only  35  men,  and 
so  dexterously  did  he  skirmisli,  and  with  such  ferocity  did  the  little  band  of  High- 
landers charge  their  enemies,  that  the  whole  party  of  English  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  only  one  escaped  to  carry  the  direful  intelligence  to  the  garrison.  The  young 
cliief  of  Lochiel  during  the  conflict  met  with  a  nujst  surprising  adventure.  Return- 
ing from  a  wood  where  he  had  slain  three  of  the  refugees  with  his  owti  hand,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  one  of  Monk's  officers,  who  vowed  he  would  signally  revenge 
on  his  person  the  death  of  his  countrymen.  Sword  in  hand,  the  combat  was  long 
and  doubtful— the  Euglish  officer  had  the  advantage  in  strength  and  size,  but  Lochiel, 
excelling  in  agiUty,  in  the  end  tript  the  sword  out  of  his  opponent's  hand.  This  turn 
of  fortune,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  use  of,  for  his  antagonist  seizing 
him  with  incredible  quickness,  they  closed  and  wrestled  until  both  fell  to  the  ground 
locked  in  the  most  deadly  embrace.  In  tliis  position  they  struggled  long  and  despe- 
rately, until  it  occurred  to  the  Englishman,  who  was  uppermost,  that  he  might  stab 
Lochiel  with  his  dagger.  In  his  desperate  effort  to  accomplish  this,  he  made  a  liolent 
effort  to  extricate  himself  from  the  iron  grip  of  Lochiel.  Tliis  momentary  but  fatal 
action  was  sufficient  for  Lochiel,  who,  swift  as  a  tiger,  seized  his  prey  by  the  throat, 
tearing  away  the  piece  with  his  mouth ;  and  this,  as  he  used  afterwards  to  relate  at 
the  court  of  St.  James,  was  the  sweetest  mouthful  he  had  ever  Iiad  in  his  lifetime. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  bloody  encounter  was  the  heroic  action  of  Lochicl's 
foster-brother  during  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  fray.  One  of  the  soldiers  having 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  ship,  rested  his  gun  xipon  the  ledge  of  the  vessel  to  secure 
a  certain  and  deadly  aim  at  Lochiel,  who  saw  that  his  only  chance  of  escape  was  by 
diving  under  the  water  at  the  proper  time.  He  accordingly  kept  his  eye  close  upon 
the  finder  that  held  the  trigger.  But  his  foster-brother,  seeing  the  danger  to  which 
the  cliief  was  exposed,  and  preferring  his  safety  to  Iiis  own,  immediately  threw  him- 
self before  him,  and  received  the  shot  in  liis  mouth. — Memoirs  of  Lochiel,  p.  liO. 

t  Some  tourists,  on  arriving  at  Bannavic  and  i'ort-Williani,  have  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  ascend  Ben  Nevis,  sleeping  on  the  hill  all  night,  and  returning  in  the 
moniing  in  time  to  join  the  steamer;  but  it  is  very  hard  work,  and  cannot  be  advised. 
There  is  also  great  risk  of  losing  the  steamer  in  the  morning. 
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The  outer  acclivities  of  this  lower  part  of  the  mountain  are 
very  steep,  although  covered  with  a  short  grassy  sward,  inter- 
mixed with  heath  ;  but  at  the  lake  this  general  vegetable 
clothing  ceases.  Here  a  strange  scene  of  desolation  presents 
itself.  The  upper  and  higher  portion  seems  to  meet  us,  as  a 
new  mountain,  shooting  up  its  black  porphyritic  rocks  through 
the  granitic  masses,  along  which  we  have  hitherto  made  our 
way,  and,  where  not  absolutely  precipitous,  its  surface  is 
strewed  with  angular  fragments  of  stone  of  various  sizes, 
wedged  together,  and  forming  a  singularly  rugged  covering, 
among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  symptoms  of  vegetable 
life,  except  where  round  some  pellucid  spring  the  rare  little 
alpine  plants,  such  as  Epilobium  alpinum,  Silene  acaulis,  Saxi- 
fraga  stellaris  and  nivalis,  which  live  only  in  such  deserts  wild, 
are  to  be  found  putting  forth  their  modest  blossoms,  amid  the 
encircling  moss."  *  A  terrific  precipice  on  the  north-eastern 
side  makes  a  sheer  descent  from  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
uot  less  than  1500  feet. 

The  summit  is  eight  miles  from  Baunavie,  and  the  ascent 
occupies  85-  hours  ;  and  any  experienced  pedestrian,  with  a  few 
directions,  might  make  the  ascent  in  steady  clear  weather  : — 
Walking  towards  Inverlochy  Castle,  just  opposite,  a  path  may 
be  observed  across  a  moorish  piece  of  ground  ;  following  this  till 
we  arrive  at  the  small  loch  marked  in  map,  we  continue  on  to 
the  east  end  of  it,  and  then  cross  a  gully  on  the  left,  from 
which  there  are  indications  of  a  path  all  the  way  to  the  top. 
In  a  mist  the  attempt  is  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  ven- 
tured on.  Another  way  is  to  ascend  Glen  Nevis  as  far  as  the 
farm-house,  opposite  a  gully  which  leads  directly  to  the  small 
loch,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gully  ascend  as  in  the  former 
route.  A  high  range  of  porphyry  rocks  in  Glen  Nevis  (remark- 
able for  the  splendour  of  its  scenery)  forms  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  mountains.  The  tourist  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
ascend  the  mountain  in  a  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere 
is  rewarded  with  a  prospect  of  remarkable  extent  and  grandeur. 
Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Oruachan,  Ben  More,  Ben  Lawers,  Schehallion, 
and  Cairngorm,  rear  their  gigantic  heads  around,  while  other 
peaks,  scarcely  less  aspiring,  extend  in  countless  number,  and 
*  Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
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infinite  variety  of  form  and  character,  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  horizon. 

Leaving  Bannavie  in  the  steamer  which  plies  on  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,*  we  pass  (on  the  right  hand)  the  ruinous  walls 
of  Tor  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  but 
which  was  demolished  by  Sir  Ewen,  when  he  built  for  himself 
a  more  commodious  residence. 

Passing  the  farms  of  West  and  East  Moy,  the  steamer, 
two  miles  further,  and  after  passing  through  two  locks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Spean,  enters  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  ten 
miles  in  length,  by  about  one  in  breadth.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  fine  view,  looking  back,  of  Ben  Nevis.  Near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  loch,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  a  bay, 
called  the  bay  of  Arkaig,  at  a  short  distance  from  which  is 
Achnacarry,  the  mansion  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  that 
clan,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  Glenfintaig  House 
(Belford). 

The  village  of  Laggan  *  is  between  Loch  Lochy  and  Loch 
Oich.  The  distance  between  the  two  lochs  is  nearly  two  miles. 
Loch  Oich  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  forms  the  summit  level  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
On  the  road  side  near  Invergarry  Castle  is  a  small  monument 

•  The  Caledonian  Canal  was  opened  in  October  1823.  The  whole  distance  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  German  Ocean  is  sixty  and  a  half  miles,  of  which  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  are  through  natural  sheets  of  water,  and  twenty-three  cut  as  a  canal. 
The  depth  of  wat«r  is  17  feet  when  the  water  is  at  the  standard  level.  The  improve- 
ments commenced  in  1843,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walker,  C.E.,  were  finished 
in  lb47,  and,  on  the  first  of  May,  the  line  was  opened  throughout — the  total  cost  of 
the  works,  from  their  commencement  by  Mr.  Telford  in  lbU3  till  May  1817,  having 
exceeded  £1,25G,()00.  The  quick  passenger  steamers  which  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation between  Glasgow  and  Inverness,  ply  alternate  days  from  each  end  during  the 
summer  season. 

+  There  arc  two  places  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  from  which  Ross-shire  and  the 
island  of  Skyc  can  be  approached.  The  first  is  Laggan  Rocks,  which  the  steamer 
going  north  generally  reaches  at  10.30  a.m.  Tlio  locks  are  five  miles  from  Inver- 
garry Inn,  so  that  if  luggage  have  to  be  conveyed,  it  would  be  nccissary  to  arrange 
with  the  innkeeper  to  have  a  vehicle  waiting ;  or  to  leave  the  lug;.rage  in  charge  with 
someone,  ard  walk  on  to  the  inn.  The  route  is  as  follows:  Ij/,  Along  banks  of 
Loch  Oich  to  Invergarry  Inn,  5  miles.  Invergarry  Inn  is  large  and  comfortable,  and 
the  innkeeper  has  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  river  Garry.  2(i,  From  Invergarry  to 
Tomdoun  Inn,  10  miles.  Tliis  is  a  beautiful  road,  and  the  inn  at  Tomdoun  is  neat 
and  comfortable.  Zd,  Tomdoun  to  Cluny  Inn,  9J  miles.  4//i,  Cluny  Inn  to  Shiel  Inn, 
11  miles. 

2l 
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erected  by  the  late  Colonel  JMacdonell  of  Glengarry  over  the 
"  well  of  seven  heads,"  commemorating  the  summary  vengeance 
inflicted  by  a  former  chief  of  Glengarry,  "  in  the  swift  course  of 
feudal  justice,"  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul  murder  of  the 
Keppoch  family.  This  eccentric  chief  was  the  original  of  the 
character  of  Fergus  M'lvor,  who  occupies  such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  novel  of  Waverley.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Garry,  which  discharges  itself  into  this  loch,  are  the  ruins  of 
Invergarry  Castle,  the  ancient  gathering  place  of  the  clan  JMac- 
donell. It  was  burnt  in  1746  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Close  to  the  ruins  is  the  mansion  of  the  3'Iacdonells  of  Glen- 
garry, now  a  shooting-box  of  Lord  Warrl's,  who  purchased 
the  Macdonell  property  in  1841,  and  who  is  proprietor  of  both 
sides  of  the  loch  here.  In  front  is  a  small  islet  with  green 
trees,  and  behind,  a  high  mountain,  called  Craig  an  phitich,  or 
the  Pvock  of  the  Raven,  an  appellation  which  formed  the  war-cry, 
and  is  still  the  motto,  of  the  chiefs  of  Glengarry.  In  passing 
Glengarry  Castle  there  is  a  beautiful  view,  looking  south,  of 
Ben  Feach  (the  mountain  of  the  deer)  and  the  range  of  moun- 
tains called  Glengarry's  Bowling-green. 

At  Aberchalder  (which  is  reached  about  11.4(»  a.m.),  the 
steamboat  descends  to  Fort- Augustus  on  Loch  Ness,  by  eight 
locks.  The  distance  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  lock  is  two 
miles,  and  this  part  of  the  way  may  be  walked  by  those  who 
wish  the  exercise,  as  the  steamer  takes  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  make  its  way  through. 

Fort-Augustus  is  situated  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Loch  Ness,  and  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  water.  It  was 
liuilt  shortly  after  the  rebellion  of  1715  in  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle, with  four  bastions  at  the  corners.  The  barracks  contain 
accommodation  for  about  300  men,  and  a  comjiany  from  a 
Highland  depot  now  garrison  the  place. 

Loch  Ness  is  nearly  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
averages  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  In  many  places  it 
is  of  great  depth  —  about  130  fathoms — and,  from  the  uni- 
formity of  temperature  maintained  by  this  depth  of  water,  the 
lake  never  freezes.  The  character  of  its  scenery,  though  not 
so  varied  and  striking  as  that  through  which  we  have  already 
conducted  the  tourist,  is  particularly  striking  at  a  few  points. 
The  first  of  these  is  at  Invermoriston  Inn.  a  short  distance 
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from  Fort-Augustus,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  loch  (reached 
on  the  way  north  about  12.4;j  p.m.  ;  passengers  are  landed 
in  a  small  boat).  About  half  a  mile  from  the  inn,*  which  is 
comfortable,  and  forms  a  pleasant  residence,  are  the  falls  or 
rapids  of  the  river  Moriston.  Opposite  the  inn  is  the  flank  of 
a  huge  hill,  called  "  the  pigsnout,"  partly  covered  with  Avood, 
and  forming  part  of  Lord  Lovat's  property.  The  bed  of  the 
river  westwards  consists  of  huge  shelving  rocks,  and  the  banks, 
covered  with  young  birch  trees  (cultivated  for  the  manufacture 
of  bobbins),  present  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  descrip- 
tion. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  this,  the  steamer  passes  the 
mouth  of  Glenmoriston,  and  the  beautifully  situated  mansion 
of  James  ]\Iurray  Grant,  Esq.  A  few  miles  further,  on  the 
right,  are  Foyers  House  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Foyers, 
where  the  steamer  generally  stops  to  afford  passengers  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  what  is  one  of  the  priucipal  features  in 
the  whole  tour,  the  celebrated 

Fall  of  Foyers.* 

This  famous  cataract  consists  of  two  falls,  of  which  the 
lower  is  by  far  the  more  imposing.  The  upper  fall  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  twice  broken  in  its  descent  ;  a  bridge  of  one 
arch — an  aerial-looking  structure — being  thrown  over  the 
chasm.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  channel  of 
the  river  below  the  bridge.  After  pursuing  its  impetuous 
course  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  stream  makes  its 
descent  in  a  sheet  of  spray  of  dazzling  whiteness  into  a  deep 
and  spacious  linn,  surrounded  by  gigantic  rocks.  The  cavity 
of  the    fall  is   lined  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs  and  plants, 

*  The  distance  from  tliis  to  Sliiel  Inn  h  35  miles,  and  is  divided  into  three  stages. 
1st,  To  Torgo.vle  Inn,  8  miles.  2d,  To  Cluny,  otlier  16  miles.  3d,  to  Sbiel  Inn,  11 
miles ;  and  this  route  is  one  of  ;;rcat  beauty. 

t  Pony  earls  await  the  arrival  of  jjassengers,  and  convey  them  without  fatigue, 
and  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  can  be  accomplished  by  walkinf,',  to  the  head  of 
the  lower  fall.  A  footpath  from  this  leads  downiwards  to  two  points  from  which 
the  fall  is  best  seen ;  after  which  the  cait  again  returns  to  the  boat.  I.adics  by  this 
means  can  see  tlie  falls  witliout  fatigue.  The  charge  for  the  cart  is  from  9d.  to  Is. 
each,  accordin;,'  to  the  number,  and  the  small  boat  to  the  land  and  back,  Cd. 

N'.B:~k  man  who  calls  himself  a  guide  tries  to  levy  a  toll  ou  tlie  visitors  ;  but 
he  is  of  no  use,  as  the  road  is  unmistakable. 
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nursed  by  the  perpetual  spray.  The  height  of  this  fall  is 
variously  stated,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  ninety  feet.  The 
banks  on  either  side  are  diversified  with  the  birch  and  the  ash, 
and  an  undergrowth  of  copsewood,  with  those  stupendous 
chasms  and  rocky  eminences  which  confer  additional  grandeur 
on  such  a  scene.  "  The  Fall  of  Foyers,"  says  Professor  Wilson, 
'•  is  the  most  magnificent  cataract,  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing, 
in  Britain."  In  point  of  magnitude  and  volume  of  water,  how- 
ever, it  is  much  inferior  to  Stonebyres.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clark,  who 
visited  this  fall,  declared  it  to  be  a  finer  cascade  than  Tivoli, 
and,  of  all  he  had  seen,  inferior  only  to  Terni.  The  following 
lines  were  written  by  Burns  upon  the  spot  on  September  5, 

ITS 7  :— 

"  Among  the  lieathy  hills  and  rugged  woods, 
The  roaring  Foyers  pours  his  mossy  floods, 
Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 
Wliere  through  a  shapeless  hreach  his  stream  resoimds, 
As  liigh  ill  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 
As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below. 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 
And  viewless  echo's  ear,  astonish'd,  rends. 
Dim  seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  showers, 
The  hoary  cavern,  wide  surrounding,  lowers  ; 
Still  through  the  gap  the  struggUug  river  toils, 
And  still  below  tlie  horrid  caldron  boils." 

There  is  a  ferry  *  across  Loch  ISTess  from  a  beautiful  little 
iulet  close  by  the  falls  ;  and  there  is  a  comfortable  little  inn  on 
a  kuoll,  about  a  mile  from  the  falls,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  loch,  and  was  anciently  called  "  The  General's  Hut."  A 
most  delightful  walk  leads  from  Invermoriston  along  the  banks 
of  the  loch  to  Inverness,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  It 
is  cut  in  the  mountain  side,  plunging  into  hollows  and  climbing 
sharp  acclivities,  sometimes  bordering  the  loch,  but  more  fre- 
quently proceeding  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  its  level, 
and  winding  through  the  most  luxuriant  woods  of  oak,  birch, 
ash,  and  pine.  It  skirts  the  base  of  the  high  and  naked  moun- 
tain, Mealfourvonie,  which  separates  the  two  glens  of  Urquhart 
and  Moriston.  Mealfourvonie  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  lake  to  the  height  of  3060  feet. 

Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  loch,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Inverness,  a  small  bay  recedes  for  about  two  miles  into 
the  valley,    receiving  the  united  waters   of  the  Coiltie  and 

*  The  utmost  charge  should  be  one  shilling  each  person,  and  less  if  there  is  a 
party. 
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Enneric.  On  the  southern  promontory  of  this  bay  arc  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Ur(iuhart,  rising  finely  over  the  (Ijirk  waters  of 
the  loch,  which,  at  this  point,  is  125  fathoms  in  depth.  This 
castle  appears  to  have  been  once  a  strong  and  extensive  build- 
ing. In  1303  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  troops  of 
Edward  I.  In  1509,  it  fell,  along  with  the  barony  of  Urquhart, 
into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Grant,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues in  the  possession  of  that  family,  who  have  a  residence 
in  the  glen  called  Balmacaan.  This  glen,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  fairest  and  richest  in  Scotland,  is  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  At  its  mouth  there  is 
an  excellent  inn,  called  Drumnadrochet,  about  two  miles  from 
which  a  small  burn  falls  over  a  lofty  ledge  of  rock,  forming 
the  falls  of  Divach.  Towards  the  west  of  the  glen  is  Loch 
Mickly,  a  small  but  very  pretty  lake,  having  the  mansions  of 
Lakefield,  Lochletter,  and  Sheuglie,  scattered  around  its  bor- 
ders. 

At  the  Ferry  of  Bona  (fare,  Id.),  eight  miles  from  Drum- 
nadrochet, the  steamer  enters  Loch  Dochfour  by  a  narrow 
channel  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  On  the  margin 
of  Loch  Dochfour  stands  Dochfour  House,  the  elegant  mansion 
of  E.  Bailie,  Esq.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  steamer  again 
enters  the  canal,  and  proceeds  to  Muirton,  from  whence  there 
is  a  descent  by  four  locks  to  the  capacious  basin  of 'the  canal, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  are  two  other  locks  opening  from 
the  Beauly  Firth.  Muirton,  an  outskirt  of  Inverness,  is  the 
terminus  for  passengers.  Omnibuses  are  in  waiting  to  convey 
passengers  and  luggage  to  Inverness  (page  525). 


Blaib-Atholl  to  Inverness  by  Coach. * 

This  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  roads  still  traversed  by  a 
good  four-horse  coach.  The  tourist  at  first  passes  through  a 
wild  alpine  territory,  and  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Garry,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  and  a  half,  reaches  the  inn 
of  Dalnacardoch.t      The  country  between  Dalnacardoch  and 

*  This  is  the  continuation  of  tlic  route  described  at  pa<re  269. 
+  Dalnacardoch  to  Kingussie.— A  pretty  walk  and  a  considerable  saving  of  distance 
to  the  pedestrian  may  beobtained  by  striking  straight  northwards  from  Dalnacardoch 
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Dalwhinnic  (thirteen  miles),  presents  a  most  desolate  and  cheer- 
less aspect.  Half  way  there  are  two  mountains,  named  the 
Badenoch  Boar  and  the  Atholl  Soiv,  at  which  the  mountain 
streams  part  in  opposite  directions,  some  running  eastward  to 
join  the  Truim  and  the  Spey,  while  others  fall  into  the  Tay. 
This  spot  is  the  proper  separation  between  the  counties  of  In- 
verness and  Perth.  The  savage  pass  through  the  Grampians 
between  Dalnacardoch  and  Dalwhinnie  is  called  Drumouchter. 
The  inn  of  Dalwhinnie  is  surrounded  by  a  larch  plantation,  the 
only  green  and  pleasing  object  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  for 
many  miles  around.  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  head  of  Loch  Ericht,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
is  the  mountain  Ben-Auler. 

Leaving  Dalwhinnie,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  the  post 
road  crosses  the  Truim,  and  four  miles  further  crosses  the  Spey. 
At  Invernahavon,  near  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  a  celebrated 
clan  battle  was  fought  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  between  the 
Mackintoshes  and  Camerons.  Glen  Truim  was  the  property  of 
the  late  Col.  M'Pherson.  The  mountains  which  skirt  the  road 
on  both  sides  are  bleak  and  bare,  and  dull  and  uninteresting  in 
their  forms.  Passing  the  village  of  Newton  of  Benchar,*  com- 
menced not  long  since  by  the  late  Mr.  Macpherson  of  Belleville, 
the  tourist  reaches  the  farm-house  of  Pitmain,  where  he  will 
enjoy  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Spey,  and  of  the 
high  black  rock  of  Craig  Dhu,  the  rendezvous  of  the  M'Pher- 
sons.  Badenoch  (the  district  name  of  this  part  of  Inverness- 
shire)  was  anciently  the  possession  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Comyns,  who  ruled  here  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Scottish 
sovereigns.  The  remains  of  many  of  their  numerous  fortresses 
are  still  visible.  The  vast  possessions  of  this  family  were  for- 
feited on  account  of  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  wars 
between  Bruce  and  Ealiol.     Badenoch  now  belongs  to  various 

across  the  hills,  and  following,  after  the  watershed  is  crossed,  a  stream  wluch  forms 
three  beautiful  lochs  in  succession,  until  the  road  finally  emerges  by  Ruthven  Bar- 
racks.   Distance  about  25  miles. 


*  From  IS'ewton  of  Benchar  the  road  to  Fort-WUliam  by  Loch  Laggan  and  Glen- 
Spean  strikes  off.  As  a  militai-y  way,  it  formerly  was  continued  from  the  east  end  of 
Loch  Laggan  by  Garviemore,  over  the  difficult  hill  of  Corryarick  to  Fort-Augustus. 
At  Newton  there  are  relics  of  a  Roman  encampment,  of  which  the  lines  are  stiU 
discernible. 
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proprietors,  the  principal  of  whom  are  James  Evan  Baillie, 
Esq.,  of  Kingussie  and  Glcnelg  (now  owner  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  Gordon  estates),  Cluny  Macpherson,  Sir  George 
Macpherson  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Ballindalloch  Castle,  and  Mackin- 
tosh of  Mackintosh. 

Kingussie  inn  and  village  are  a  mile  beyond  Pitmain. 
The  inn  is  a  handsome  new  building  erected  by  Mr.  Baillie, 
opposite  to  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Spey,  are  the  ruins 
of  Ruthven  Barracks,  destroyed  by  the  Highlanders  in  1746. 
On  the  same  mount  once  stood  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Comyns. 
It  was  at  this  place  that  the  Highlanders  reassembled  to  the 
number  of  8000  two  days  after  their  defeat  at  Culloden,  and 
here  they  received  from  Prince  Charles  the  order  to  disperse. 
About  two  miles  distant,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Spey,  is 
Belleville,  the  residence  of  Macpherson,  the  translator  of 
Ossian,  and  a  native  of  the  district.  He  died  here  in  179G. 
The  house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Kaits,  the 
principal  stronghold  of  the  Comyns.  A  little  further  on  a  view 
is  obtained  of  Invereshie,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Macpherson 
Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Spey,  which 
here  expands  into  Loch  Insh. 

Kinrara,  the  favourite  seat  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  short 
way  beyond.  The  high  rocky  crag  on  the  north  banks  of  the 
Spey  is  Tor  Alvie.  On  its  eastern  brow  is  a  rustic  hermitage, 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ridge  an  enormous  cairn  of 
stones,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo.  On  the  left  of  the 
landscape  is  Loch  Alvie,  with  its  neat  manse  and  church.  The 
scenery  around  Kinrara  consists  of  a  succession  of  birch  forest, 
intermixed  with  open  glades,  irregular  clumps,  and  scattered 
trees.  The  discordant  characters  of  wild  mountain  landscape 
and  of  ornamental  park  scenery  are  thus  combined,  as  at  Tay- 
mouth  and  other  extensive  domains.  Beyond  Kinrara,  on  the 
right,  are  the  great  fir  woods  of  Rothicmurchus  (Sir  J.  P. 
Grant),  supposed  to  cover  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  square  miles. 
The  Spey  here  takes  several  majestic  sweeps,  and  supplies  a 
noble  foreground  to  these  forests. 

Aviemore  Inn  (thirteen  miles  from  Kingussie)  is  now  reached, 
and  the  tourist  enters  Morayshire.     Cairngorm,  famous  for  a 
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peculiar  kind  of  rock  crystals,  rises  immediately  opposite  to  the 
inn.*  The  mountains  on  the  left  are  extremely  bare  and 
rugged,  but  towards  the  west  they  terminate  in  the  beautiful 
and  bold  projecting  rock  of  Craig  Ellachie  (the  Rock  of  Alarm), 
the  hill  of  rendezvous  of  the  Grants.  "  Stand  fast,  Craig  Ella- 
chie," is  the  slogan  or  war-cry  of  that  clan,  the  occupants  of 
this  strath.  At  Aviemore  a  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  the 
Spey  by  Grantown  to  Fochabers,  distant  forty-nine  miles. 

The  road  now  leaves  the  Spey,  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Carr, 
eight  miles  from  Aviemore,  crosses  the  Dulnain.  The  country 
around  is  barren  and  uninteresting,  but  a  few  hoary  and 
stunted  pine-trees  are  still  to  be'  seen.,  the  solitary  remains  of 
those  immense  forests  which  once  covered  the  surface  of  the 
country.  The  road  now  passes  through  the  deep  and  dangerous 
pass  called  Slochmuicht  (the  boar's  den  or  hollow),  which  was 
the  favourite  haunt  of  banditti  even  so  late  as  near  the  close  of 
last  century.  Four  miles  from  the  bridge  of  Carr  it  re-enters 
Inverness-shire  ;  and  two  miles  further  on  crosses  the  rapid 
river  Findhorn.  The  banks  of  the  Findhorn  are  in  general 
highly  romantic,  but  at  this  spot  they  are  by  no  means 
interesting.  In  the  month  of  August  1829  the  province  of 
Moray  and  adjoining  districts  were  visited  by  a  tremendous 
flood.  Its  ravages  were  most  destructive  along  the  course  of 
those  rivers  which  have  their  source  in  the  Monaliagh  and 
Gairngorm  mountains.  The  waters  o^  the  Findhorn  and  the 
Spey,  and  their  tributaries,  rose  to  an  unexampled  height.  In 
some  parts  of  their  course  these  streams  rose  /tftT/ feet  above 
their  natural  level.  Many  houses  were  laid  desolate,  much 
agricultural  produce  was  destroyed,  and  several  lives  were  lost.l 

*  The  pedestrian  may  from  this  point  scale  tlie  mountain  pass  on  the  east  flank 
of  Ben-miiicli-dhui,  the  rival  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  proceed  by  Castleton  of  Braemar  to 
Aberdeen  or  Perth.  The  journey  to  Castleton  will  occupy  an  entire  day,  and  ought 
to  he  undertaken  only  by  persons  in  robust  health,  and  in  r.o  case  without  a  guide. 
Those  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  walking  may  engase  ponies  at  Aviemore  Inn,  where 
a  guide  may  also  beobtanied.  The  charge  for  the  latter  is  5s.  per  day,  and  the  same 
sum  for  a  pony. 

+  The  woodcut  on  next  page  represents  the  situation  of  a  boatman  called  Sandy 
Smith  and  his  family,  in  the  plains  of  Forres.  "  They  were  huddled  together,"  says 
the  eloquent  historinn  of  tlie  Floods,  "  on  a  spot  of  ground  a  few  feet  square,  some 
forty  or  fifty  yards  below  their  inund:ited  dwelling.  Sandy  was  sometimes  standing 
and  sometimes  sitting  on  a  small  cask,  and,  as  the  beholders  fancied,  watching  with 
intense  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  flood,  and  trembling  for  every  large  tiee  that  it 
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After  crossing  the  Findhorn,  the  road  passes  Corybrough 
House,  and  a  short  way  beyond  reaches  the  inn  of  Freeburn, 
about  nine  miles  from  Bridge  of  Carr.  Near  it  are  the 
house  and  plantations  of  Tomatin  (Duncan  Macbean,  Esq.) 
The  small  estate  of  Free  is  the  property  of  Angus  Mackintosh, 
Esq.  of  Holm.  All  the  rest  of  the  adjoining  lands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Findhorn  belong  to  the  Mackintosh  estate. 
Three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this,  on  the  right,  is  the  castle 
of  Moy,  the  ancient  residence  of  -Alackintosh,  the  chief  of  the 
Clan  Chattan,  a  confederation  of  the  Clans  Mackintosh,  Mac- 
pherson,  and  others  of  less  consequence,  the  headship  of  the 

brought  sweepiiiR  past  them.  ]Iis  wife,  covered  with  a  blanket,  sat  shivering:  on  a 
bit  of  log,  one  child  in  her  lap,  and  a  girl  of  about  seventeen,  and  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age  leaning  against  her  side.  A  bottle  and  a  glass  on  the  ground, 
near  the  man,  gave  the  spectators,  as  it  had  doubtless  givrn  him,  some  degree  of 
comfort.  About  a  score  of  sheep  were  standing  around,  or  wadinj;  or  swimming  in 
the  shallows.  Three  cows  and  a  small  horse,  picking  at  a  broken  rick  of  straw  that 
seemed  to  be  half  afloat,  were  also  grouped  with  the  family."  The  account  of  the 
rescue  of  the  sufferers  is  given  with  a  powerful  dramatic  effect,  but  we  cannot  afford 
space  for  the  quotation.  The  courageims  adventururs  who  manned  the  boat  for  this 
dangerous  enterprise  after  being  carried  over  a  cataract,  which  overwhelmed  their 
boat,  caught  hold  of  a  floating  Iiaycoik,  to  which  they  clung  till  it  stuck  among  some 
young  alder  trees.  Each  of  them  grasping  a  bough,  they  supported  themselves  for  two 
iiours  among  the  weak  and  brittle  branches.  They  afterwards  recovered  the  boat 
under  circumstances  almost  miraculous,  and  finally  succeeded  in  rescuing  Sandy  and 
his  family  from  their  pirilous  situation. 
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whole  beiug  claimed  by  Cluny  Macpherson.  It  stands  on  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  a  small  gloomy  lake,  called  Loch  Moy, 
surrounded  by  a  black  wood  of  Scotch  fir,  which  extends  round 
the  lake,  and  terminates  in  wild  heaths,  which  are  unbroken  by 
any  other  object  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  is  a  small  artificial  island  of  loose 
stones,  which  the  former  chiefs  of  Moy  used  as  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  their  prisoners.  On  the  largest  island,  a  handsome 
granite  obelisk,  seventy  feet  high,  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  ^Eneas  Mackintosh,  Bart.,  chief  of  the 
clan.  On  the  west  side  of  Loch  Moy  are  the  church  and 
manse  of  Moy,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  Moy  Hall,  the 
family  residence  of  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh.  Here  is  pre- 
served the  sword  of  Viscount  Dundee,  and  a  sword  sent  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  to  James  V.,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  chief  of  Clan 
Chattan,  with  the  privilege  of  holding  the  king's  sword  at 
coronations.  Leaving  Loch  JNIoy,  the  road  enters  Strathnairn, 
and  passes  for  three  miles  through  a  bleak  and  heathery  plain 
till  it  crosses  the  river  Nairn,  called  in  Gaelic  Kis-Nerane,  or 
the  water  of  Alders.  Six  miles  from  Inverness  the  road  passes, 
on  the  right,  Daviot  House,  the  residence  of  ^Eneas  Mackin- 
tosh, Esq.  (brother  of  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh.)  Here  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Daviot,  founded,  it  is  said,  by 
David  Earl  of  Crawford,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Robert  II.,  acquired  possession  of  the  barony  of 
Strathnairn.  The  battle-field  of  Culloden  Moor  lies  about  two 
miles  to  the  east,  on  the  summit  of  the  broad  ridge  between 
the  river  Nairn  and  the  Moray  Firth.  Between  this  and  Inver- 
ness we  pass  on  the  left  Leys  Castle,  the  seat  of  Frederick  E. 
Baillie,  P'sq.  of  Leys,  the  House  of  Inshes,  long  occupied  by  the 
old  family  of  Robertson  of  Inshes,  and,  on  the  right,  Castlehill, 
the  abode,  in  former  days,  of  the  influential  family  of  Cuthbert 
of  Castl«hil], 
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[JJoteh  :  Caledonian,  Cliurch  Street;  Union,  High  Street.] 
Population,  12,793. 

Mail  ami  Starje  Coaches 
To  Aberdeen,  in  connection  with  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway. 
To  Dingwall,  T;iin,  Dornoch,  and  Thurso. 
To  Skye  by  mail  from  Dingwall,  during  summer  months. 

Steamers  to  Edinburgh  by  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  to  Glasi;ow 
by  Caledonian  Canal. 

Inverness  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Ness,  at 
the  spot  where  the  basins  of  the  Moray  and  Beauly  Firths 
and  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  meet  one  another.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  and  contains  a  number  of 
well-built  streets  and  elegant  houses.  A  stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  erected  over  the  Ness  in  1685,  was  swept  away  by  an 
extraordinary  flood  in  1849,  and  its  place  has  been  supplied  by 
a  suspension  bridge.  There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  connected  with  which  is  a  fund  of  J25,000, 
left  by  a  Captain  W.  Mackintosh,  for  the  education  of  boys  of 
certain  families  of  that  name.  There  are  also  a  public  semi- 
nary, endowed  from  a  bequest  of  .£10,000;  a  public  news- 
room ;  five  banking-houses  ;  four  printing  establishments ;  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  is  230,  and  the  tonnage  10,790.  It  unites  with 
Forres,  Nairn,  and  Fortrose,  in  electing  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  door  of  the  Town-Hall  is  a  blue  lozenge-shaped 
stone,  called  Clach-na-Cudden,  or  "  stone  of  the  tubs,"  from 
having  served  as  a  resting-place  on  which  the  women,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  river,  used  to  set  down  the  deep  tubs  in  which 
they  carried  water.  It  is  reckoned  the  palladium  of  the  town, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  preserved  after  the  town  had 
been  burned  by  Donald  of  the  Isles  in  1410. 

Inverness  is  a  town  of  gi-eat  antiquity,  but  the  exact  date 
of  its  origin  is  unknown.  On  an  eminence  to  the  south-east 
of  the  town  stood  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
that  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Macbeth  had  possession  of  this  castle,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  son  of  the  murdered  king, 
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Malcolm  Canmore,  who  erected  a  new  one  on  an  eminence  over- 
hanging the  town  on  the  south.  This  latter  edifice  continued 
for  several  centuries  to  be  a  royal  fortress.  It  was  repaired  by 
James  I.,  in  whose  reign  there  was  held  within  its  walls  a 
parliament,  to  which  all  the  northern  chiefs  and  barons  were 
summoned,  and  three  of  whom  were  executed  for  treason.  In 
1562,  Queen  Mary  paid  a  visit  to  Inverness,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Being  refused 
admission  into  the  castle  by  the  governor,  who  held  it  for  the 
Earl,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  a  house,  part  of  which  is 
still  in  existence.  The  castle  was  shortly  after  taken  by  her 
attendants  and  the  governor  hanged.  During  the  civil  wars 
this  castle  was  repeatedly  taken  by  Montrose  and  his  opponents. 
In  1715,  it  was  converted  into  barracks  for  the  Hanoverian 
soldiers,  and  in  1746,  it  was  blown  up  by  the  trooj^s  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains.  On  its 
site  a  castellated  building  has  been  erected,  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  Burn,  architect,  which  serves  as  the  Court  House  and 
County  Buildings.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  Cromwell  erected  a  fort  at  an  expense  of 
£80,000,  which  was  demolished  at  the  Restoration,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  rampart  still  remains.  Within  the  area 
of  the  citadel  a  hemp  manufactory  is  now  carried  on. 

On  Craig-Phadric,  a  hill  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Inverness, 
there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  "  vitrified  fort,"  consisting 
of  two  oval  entrenchments — an  inner  and  an  outer — the  stones 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  united  by  the  action  of  fire,  exter- 
nally applied,  instead  of  mortar,  and  there  is  an  extensive  view 
from  the  summit.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  covered  by  woods, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  Muirton  House,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Huntly  Duff,  the  great  grandson  of  Catherine  Duff,  Lady  Drum- 
muir,  in  whose  house  both  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  lodged  during  their  residence  in  Inverness.  A 
mile  to  the  south-west  is  Tom-na-heurich  (the  hill  of  fairies)  a 
wooded  hill,  shaped  like  a  ship,  with  its  keel  uppermost,  the 
walks  around  which,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness,  are  very 
pleasant.  A  new  drive  has  lately  been  formed  from  the  har- 
bour and  Cromwell's  Fort,  along  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
adjoining  sea-coast. 
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Inverness  to  Aberdeen  through  Moray  and 
Banff  shires. 

A  very  agreeable  and  interesting  excursion  may  be  made 
by  coach  from  Inverness  to  Keith,  by  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  intersecting  the  three  counties  of  Nairn, 
Moray,  and  Banff.  The  town  of  Nairn  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Inverness,  from  which  it  is  16  miles  distant.  Leaving 
Inverness  we  cross  Culloden  Moor,*  where  the  Highland  army 
was  defeated  under  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  about  five  miles 
south-east  of  Inverness.  It  is  a  desolate  tract  of  table  land, 
traversed  longitudinally  by  a  carriage  road,  on  the  side  of 
which  arc  two  or  three  green  trenches  marking  the  spot  where 
the  heat  of  the  battle  took  place,  and  numbers  of  the  slain 
were  interred.  On  the  north  it  is  flanked  by  the  firth  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Black  Isle  ;  on  the  south-east  by  the  ridges 
of  Strathnairn,  and  on  the  westward,  its  extremities  are 
bounded  by  the  splintered  and  serrated  heights  of  Strath- 
errick.  In  the  opposite  distance,  the  moor  is  lost  in  a  flat 
bare  plain  stretching  towards  Nairn — one  old  square  tower, 
the  castle  of  Dalcross,  a  hold  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  rising  upon 
the  open  waste,  to  give  it  interest.  The  level  nature  of  the 
ground  rendered  it  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  movements  of  the 
Highland  army,  against  cavalry  and  artillery.  According  to 
the  general  accounts,  about  1200  men  fell  in  this  engagement. 
The  number  killed  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal. 

The  victory  at  Culloden  finally  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  secured  the  liberties  of  Britain  ; 
but  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his 
helpless  foes  have  stamped  his  memory  with  indelible  infamy. 

A  mile  to  the  north  of  Culloden  Moor  is  Culloden  House 
(Forbes,  Esq.),  where  Prince  Charles  lodged  for  some  nights 
before  the  battle,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion, 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session  (see  page  30).  Since  1745,  it  has  been 
greatly  renewed  and   altered.     About   a   mile    south   of  the 

*  Culloden  Moor,  Cawdor  and  Kilravock  Castles,  can  all  bo  tombinod  in  one 
day's  exrursion  of  about  35  miles.  On  the  way  to  Cawdor  we  get  a  };liinpso  of 
Kibravock  Castle,  another  aimilar  structure  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  Cawdor 
there  is  aa  inn. 
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battle-field,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Nairn,  is  the 
plain  of  Clava,  a  singular  spot,  covered  with  circles  of  stones 
and  cairns,  supposed  remains  of  the  Celtic  Druids.  One  of  these 
rude  cemeteries  was  lately  opened,  and  in  the  inner  cell,  about 
eighteen  inches  below  the  floor,  were  found  two  earthen  vases 
containing  calcined  bones. 

About  four  miles  from  Inverness  there  may  be  observed, 
on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortalice,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Regent  Murray,  called  Castle  Stewart,  and  which 
is  much  admired  for  its  symmetry  and  the  gracefulness  of  its 
hanging  turrets.  At  the  cross  roads,  9^  miles  from  Inverness, 
the  road  on  the  left  leads  to  Fort-George,"*  and  that  on  the 
right  to  Kilravock  and  Cawdor  Castles.  The  latter  is  the 
most  perfect  specimen  now  remaining  of  the  old  feudal  fortress, 
and  is  fourteen  miles  from  Inverness.  It  was  erected  about 
the  year  1400,  and  still  has  its  moat  and  drawbridge,  tower, 
and  ''donjon  keep."  Some  ancient  and  very  large  oak,  elm, 
and  ash  trees  surround  the  castle,  and  give  it  additional  char- 
acter. Macbeth  was  Thane  of  Cawdor.  It  is  now  a  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cawdor. 

The  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Nairn  is  situated  on  the  Moray 
Firth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nairn.  From  Nairn  to  Forres 
is  10  miles.  At  a  place  called  Auldearn,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Nairn,  the  Marquis  of  iMontrose  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Covenanters  under  Sir  John  Harry,  May  4,  1645. 
Passing  the  ruins  of  Benaig  Castle  on  the  left,  the  tourist,  at 
the  toll-bar,  enters  Nairnshire.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
park  of  Brodie  House  is  Ilardmoor,  where  Macbeth  and 
Banquo,  returning  victorious  from  an  expedition  in  the  western 
isles  to  wait  on  king  Duncan,  then  in  the  Castle  of  Forres,  and 
on  a  journey  to  Inverness,  are  represented  by  Shakespere  to 
have  been  saluted  by  the   M^eird  sisters.     Banquo,  impatient 

*  Fort-George,  distant  aljoiit  twelve  miles  ft-om  Inverness,  is  another  interesting 
object  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  lo\v  sandy  point 
which  projects  far  out  into  the  Moray  Firtli  opposite  Fortrose.  The  breadth  of  the 
firth  here  is  only  about  a  mile.  The  fort  was  erected  immediately  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Kebellion  in  1745,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Higlilanders  in 
check.  The  fortilications  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  great  fortresses  of  the 
Continent.  They  cover  about  fifteen  English  acres,  and  afford  accommodation  for 
about  3000  men.  At  the  bottom  of  the  peninstila  is  Campbelton,  a  modern  fishing 
village,  named  from  the  Campbells  of  Cawdor. 
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a  fatiguing  journey  on  this  blasted,  and  to  appearance 
boundless  heath,  thinks  of  the 
termination  of  his  journey,  and 
asksj — 

"  How  far  ia't  ciill'd  to  Forres  ?  " 

when,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
before  him  of  three  haggard  forms, 
his  attention  is  more  solicitously 
bent  to  enquire, — 

"  VHiat  arc  these, 
So  witlier'd  aud  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  the  iuliabitants  of  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?  " 

The  tourist  now  crosses  the  river 
Findhorn  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
and  enters  the  town  of  Forres, 
where  there  is  a  remarkable  sculp- 
tured stone. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Forres, 
.  and  especially  the  river  Findhorn, 
has  been  invested  with  a  particular 
interest  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Charles  St.  John,  who  thus  speaks 
of  the  scenery  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands  :" 


I  do  not  know  a  stream  that  more 

completely   realizes  all   one's  ideas  of 

the  beauty  of  Highland 

. ,  scenery  than  the  Find- 

horn, taking  it  from  the 
spot  where  it  is  no  more 
than  a  ~small  rivulet, 
bubbling  and  sparkling 
along  a  narrow  gorge  in 
the  far-oft'  recesses  of  the 
Monaghliahd  mountains, 
down  to  the  Bay  of 
Findhorn,  where  its  ac- 
cumulated waters  are 
From  source  to  mouth,  this  river  is  fdl  of 


bjiTiE*ii(ifiMr 
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into  tlie  Moray  Firth, 
and  interest. 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  river  Findhorn  and  the  sur- 
niunding  scenery,  when  it  suddenly  leaves  the  open  and  barren  ground 

and  plunges  at  once  into   the  wild 
and    extensive  woods    of    Dunearn 
and  Fairness.     The  woods  at  Dun- 
earn  ai-e  particularly  picturesque,  in 
consequence  of  the  fir-trees  (at  least 
those  near   the   river)  having  been 
left  rather  farther  apart  than  is  usual, 
and  no  tree  adds  more  to  the  beauty 
of  scenery  than  the  Scotch  fir,  when 
it  has  room  to  spread 
out   into    its    natural 
shape.       The    purple 
heather,  too,  in  these 
woods    forms    a    rich 
and  soft  groundwork 
to  the  picture.     What 
spot  in  the  world  can 
excel    in     beauty   the 
landscape   comprising 
the  old  Bridge  of  Dul- 
iOKttiis  PILLAR  (EEVKESE).  ^jg^  Spanning  with  its 

lofty  arch  the  deep  black  pool,  shut  in  by  grey  and  fantastic  rocks, 
surmounted  with  the  greenest  of  grass  swards,  with  clumps  of  the  ancient 
weeping-birches  with  their  gnarled  and  twisted  stems,  backed  again  by 
the  dark  pine-trees?  The  river  here  forms  a  succession  of  very  black 
and  deep  pools,  connected  with  each  other  by  foaming  and  whirling  falls 
and  currents,  up  which  in  the  fine  pure  evenings  you  may  see  the  salmon 
making  curious  leaps. 


On  the  left  side  of  the  river,  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  sea,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  most  beautiful  banks  and  heights,  fringed  with  the  elegant 
fern  and  crowned  with  juniper,  which  grows  to  a  very  great  size,  twisting 
its  branches  and  fantastic  roots  in  the  quaintest  forms  and  shapes  imagin- 
able over  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  The  lovely  weeping-birch  is  every- 
where, and  about  Coulmony  are  groves  of  magnificent  beech  and  other 
forest-trees.  On  the  opposite  side  are  the  wooded  hills  and  heights  of 
Relugas.  The  Findhorn  here  receives  the  tributary'  waters  of  the  Dure, 
a  burn,  or  rather  river,  not  much  inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  main 
river.  At  Logic  the  view  of  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  distance 
seen  far  up  the  glen  till  it  is  gradually  lost  in  a  succession  of  purple 
mountains,  is  worth  a  halt  of  some  time  to  enjoy.  The  steep  banks  oppo- 
site Logic,  clothed  with  every  variety  of  wood,  are  lovely,  and  give  s 
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new  variety  to  the  scene  as  we  enter  on  the  forests  of  Darnaway  *  and 
Altyre  t  The  wood-pigeon  coos  and  breeds  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  woods,  and  towards  evening  the  groves  seem  alive  with  the  song  of 
bhiclibirds  and  thrushes,  varied  now  by  tlie  crow  of  the  coclv  pheasant, 
as  he  suns  liimself  in  all  his  glittering  beauty  on  the  dry  and  slieltered 
banks  of  the  river. 

Between  Logic  and  Sluie  are  some  of  the  liighest  rocks  on  the  river, 
and  from  several  liundred  feet  above  it  you  can  look  straight  down  into 
the  deep  pools  and  foaming  edilies  below  you. 

Making  a  wide  turn  here,  the  river  passes  by  an  object  of  great 
interest,  the  Findhorn  heronrj^,  a  collection  of  these  birds  quite  unique  in 
their  way.  They  have  taken  possession  of  a  number  of  old  trees  growing 
on  the  Darnaway  side  of  the  river,  and  here,  year  after  year,  they  repair 
their  old  nests  and  bring  up  their  young,  not  friglitened  away  b}^  the 
frequenters  of  a  walk  which  passes  immediately  under  their  nests. 
Numbers  of  the  old  birds  may  be  seen  sitting  motionless  on  the  dead 
branches,  or  perched  on  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  larch  or  birch-tree. 

Sometimes  the  peregrine,  on  his  way  to  Sluie,  passes  quickly  through 
the  midst  of  the  community,  while  a  constant  chattering  is  kept  up  by 
the  numberless  jackdaws  who  breed  in  holes  of  the  rock  on  the  Altyre 
side,  and  keep  flying  in  and  out  from  far  below  the  spot  where  you  are 
standing.  Far  as  you  can  see,  and  indeed  still  farther,  are  stretched  the 
forests  of  Darnaway  and  Altj're.  Following  the  river,  or  rather  keeping 
the  top  of  the  bank  above  it,  a  new  and  most  striking  view  meets  j'our 
eye.  Looking  down  the  course  of  the  water,  j'ou  suddenly  see  beyond 
the  woodland  a  wide  extent  of  corn-land,  interspersed  with  groves  of  tim- 
ber and  houses ;  beyond  this  the  golden  line  of  the  sand-hills  of  Culbin, 
dividing  the  plains  of  Morayshire  from  the  Moray  Firth,  v.hile  beyond 
the  line  of  blue  sea-water  are  the  splendid  and  lofty  rocks  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Cromarty,  backed  by  a  succession  of 
various-shaped  peaks  of  the  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  the  Eoss-shire 
and  the  Inverness-shire  mountains. 

Passing  the  lime-quarries  of  Copthall,  the  river  flows  through  a  fertile 
country,  and  under  a  beautiful  suspension  bridge,  which  was  built  after 
the  great  floods  of  1829,  when  it  was  found  that  a  bridge  on  no  other 
construction  would  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  floating  masses  of 
timber  and  the  immense  body  of  water  during  heavy  floods.  The  net- 
fishing  is  in  active  operation  from  this  point  down  to  the  sea,  and  the 
number  of  salmon  and  grilse  sometimes  caught  is  astonishing.  Instead 
of  rock  and  cliff,  the  river  is  banked  in  by  heaps  of  shingle,  which  are 

*  .'Vn  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Moray. 

t  Tlie  scat  of  Sir  Gordou  Cummin  g,  Bart. 

2  M. 
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constantly  changing  their  shape  and  size.  There  seems  to  be  a  constant 
succession  of  stones  swept  down  by  the  river  :  what  in  one  season  is  a 
deep  pool,  is,  after  the  winter  floods,  a  bank  of  shingle. 

The  stage  from  Forres  to  Elgin  is  12  miles,  and  the 
country  is  studded  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  old  castles, 
some  of  which  may  be  observed  on  the  way.  About  three 
miles  eastwards,  on  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  on 
the  left,  is  the  village  of  Burghead,  supposed  from  its  name  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Danes.  We  pass  betwixt 
the  ruins  of  Kenloss  Abbey  on  the  left,  and  those  of  Burgie 
Castle  on  the  right,  and  at  length  reach 

Elgin. 

IHotels :  The  Gordon  Arms ;  the  Star.] 

Elgin  is  the  principal  town  of  Elgin  or  Morayshire,  and  is 
noted  both  for  the  elegance  and  antiquity  of  its  street  archi- 
tecture and  the  amenity  of  its  situation.  The  chief  object  of 
attraction  is  its  noble  double-towered  Cathedral,  a  building  of 
most  elegant  proportions,  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  IMoray  in 
the  year  1223.  Having  been  richly  endowed,  it  very  early, 
and  on  several  occasions,  fell  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  attacks 
of  predatory  bands  ;  but  its  chief  destroyer  was  Alexander 
Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  Robert  II.,  and  who,  from  his  ferocious 
habits,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  To  these 
cp.lamities  by  fire  and  violence,  coupled  with  the  neglect  of 
time,  is  to  be  attributed  its  present  ruinous  condition.  Suffi- 
cient of  it  remains,  however,  to  bear  out  its  character  as  the 
most  stately  of  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Scotland.* 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  Duke  of  York,  on  a  rising  ground,  from  which 
there  is  a  good  view.  Another  object  of  interest  near  Elgin  is 
Pluscardine  Abbey,  situated  in  a  wooded  valley  six  miles  to 
the  south-east.  "  Few  places,"  says  Mr.  Billings,  "  convey  a 
better  impression  of  mediaeval  civilisation  and  monastic  repose. 
The  architecture  is  chiefly  that  fine,  solemn,  early  English, 
called  the  first  pointed,  with  a  few  of  those  peculiarities  which 
indicate  that  the  progress  towards  the  decorated  forms 
had  already  begun.  Some  portions  are  of  a  period  still  later, 
and  have  some  tinges  of  the  French  flamboyant  style.  That 
*  See  BilUngs'  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. 
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northern  peculiarity,  the  preservation  of  the  old  semicircular 
arch,  is  here  conspicuous." 

Elgin  is  connected  by  railway  with  Lossiemouth,  a  village 
on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  will  soon 
be  also  with  the  great  North  of  Scotland  Railway. 

From  Elgin  to  Fochabers  is  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  On 
the  way  we  pass  Con  tin  Tower,  and  the  village  of  Langbride, 
on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  crossing  the  river  Spey, 
reach  Fochabers*  (Gordon  Arms  Hotel),  a  village  that  forms  a 
sort  of  appendage  to  the  princely  Castle  Gordon,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon,  now  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

The  approach  to  this  superb  edifice  opens  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
of  Fochabers,  through  a  handsome  arch,  supported  between  neat  domes, 
the  wliole  forming  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  general  outline  of  the 
castle.  Within  this  gateway,  the  road  winds  fully  a  mile  down  an  easy 
ascent,  through  a  grove  of  tall  spreading  trees  and  deli_;htful  shrubberies 
to  the  castle,  which  consists  of  a  large  central  building  of  four  storeys, 
with  spacious  two-storeyed  wings,  and  connecting  galleries  or  arcades  of 
a  similar  height,  the  whole  exhibiting  a  front  of  uniform  regularity  of 
510  feet.  Behind  the  main  building  rises  a  square  tower  six  storeys 
high,  which  was  the  origin  from  which  this  vast  quadrangular  Gothic 
pile  sprung.  The  gloomy  tower  then  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  morass, 
called  tlie  Bog  of  Gight,  accessible  onl}'  by  a  narrow  causeway  and  a 
drawbridge.  From  this  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  acquired 
the  soubriquet  of  the  Gudeman  of  tlie  Bug. 

The  adjoining  grounds  are  of  very  great  extent,  affording  a  variety 
of  drives  and  promenades,  while  an  almost  interminable  forest  spreads 
over  the  mountain-side,  near  which  are  several  parks  of  fallow  deer. 
Many  of  the  trees  in  the  park  are  of  large  dimensions,  particularly  the 
limes,  horse-chestnut,  and  walnut  trees.  One  lime  behind  the  castle 
measures  18  feet  in  girth,  and  its  drooping  branches  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  2u0  feet  in  circumference.  From  the  castle  there  is  an  excellent 
view  of  the  shores  and  bay  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  the  intervening 
grounds,  intersected  by  the  Spey,  glittering  onwards  to  the  sea. 

*  From  Fochabers  a  road  is  carried  along  the  sea  coast  by  CuUen  and  Cullen 
House  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield),  and  Portsoy  to  Banff,  distant  26  miles.  At 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Deveron,  is  the  modem  village 
and  seaport  of  Macduff.  In  the  immediate  neiglibourhood  is  Duff  House,  the  magni- 
ficent mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations.  The  park 
is  fourteen  miles  in  ciicumference.  About  a  century  ago  Banff  was  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  a  noted  robber,  named  Macpherson,  whose  "faiewell"  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  spirited  song  by  Buins. 
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The  village  of  Fochabers  *  is  perhaps  the  neatest  and  best  laid  out  of 
its  size  north  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  square, 
aid  out  in  shrubberies,  from  the  east  and  west  of  which  diverge  several 
good  streets.  On  the  south  side  is  the  parish  church,  having  a  portico, 
and  surmovmted  by  a  neat  spire ;  and  the  town  contains  a  very  elegant 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Alexander  Milne,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  a 
native  of  Fochabers,  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Fochabers  the  sum  of 
100,000  dollars,  to  be  employed  in  establishing  a  free  school,  with  compe- 
tent teachers.  This  free  school  stands  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
town,  and  is  a  very  great  ornament,  as  well  as  a  boon  to  the  place.  The 
population  in  1851  was  1097.  The  turnpike  road  from  Aberdeen  passes 
through  it,  and  the  towns  are  distant  from  each  other  fifty-seven  miles. 

From  Fochabers  the  village  of  Keith  is  nine  miles  distant. 
Taking  the  train  here  we  proceed  by  Huntly,  Inverury,  and 

*  From  Fochabers  a  beautiful  walk  of  ten  miles  up  the  banks  of  the  river  Spey 
brings  us  to  the  nllage  of  Rothes,  situated  on  a  delightful  plain  several  miles  in 
length,  and  environed  on  both  sides  by  beautifully  wooded  hills,  and  the  lofty  Ben- 
rinnes,  the  must  northerly  of  the  Grani])ian  chain,  looks  sublimely  down  upon  it 
from  the  southern  boundary.  The  vOla^e  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1761 ;  one  of  the 
streets,  at  the  north,  is  intersected  by  two  streams  coming  from  the  west,  crossed  by 
two  wooden  bridges — the  great  floods  of  1829  having  swept  away  the  former  ones  of 
stone.  The  Glen  Grant  distillery,  near  Rothes,  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  north ;  upwards  of  1300  gallons  of  fine-fla\oured  whisky  are  dis- 
tilled every  neck,  giving  employment  to  a  number  of  persons  about  the  plare.  Much 
interest  is  attached  to  Kothes,  from  the  moors  and  fishings  on  the  Spey  (to  which 
there  are  experienced  guides),  which,  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenerj',  and  the 
secluded  nature  of  the  locality,  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  a  number  of 
strangers  to  visit  the  place. 

Near  the  west  end,  and  overlooking  the  village,  stands  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Rothes,  once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  that  name.  This  fortalice  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Watson,  Earl  of  Budian,  then  of  Rothes.  Tlie  Leslies  are 
believed  to  have  come  from  Hungai^  with  AtheUng,  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
and,  in  1457,  they  were  created  earls  by  King  James  the  Second.  They  remained  at 
the  Castle  of  Rothes  till  about  1620 ;  after  wliich  they  removed  to  Fifeshire,  having, 
abom  1700,  sold  their  possessions  in  Roth(s  totirant  of  Elchies.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  village  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  right  to  Elgin  (which  is  10  miles  distant),  down  a 
defile  called  the  Glen  of  Rothes.  From  Fochabers  the  Spey  may  be  followed  nearly 
to  its  source,  by  the  road,  of  which  the  following  is  an  itinerary : — Fochabers  to 
Rothes,  10  miles  ;  Rothes  via  Craigellachie  Bridge,  Avon  Bridge,  and  Spey  Bridge, 
at  Grantown,  to  Aviemore,  39J;  Aviemore  via  Kinrara  to  Kingussie,  12  ;  Kingussie 
via  Cluny  Castle,  to  Laggan  Bridge,  10  miles ;  Laggan  Bridge  via  Garviemore  Inn,  to 
Loch  Spey,  16J.  From  Garviemore  over  Corryarick  to  Fort-Augustus,  20.  Or  from 
Laggan  Bridge  the  tourist  may  go  by  Loch  Laggan  and  Glen  Spean  to  Fort-Wdliam, 
about  40  miles.t 

+  A  separate  Guide  to  this  tour  is  published  by  Mr.  Keith,  Inverness,  from  which 
part  of  the  above  information  is  quoted. 
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Kintorc  to  Aberdeen.  At  Iluiitly,  in  Strathhogic,  are  the  ruins 
of  Huntly  Castle,  a  very  fine  old  fabric,  built  by  George,  first 
Marquis  of  Iluntly,  whose  name,  and  that  of  his  wife,  Hen. 
Stewart  (daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox),  are  inscribed  in 
the  hall.  This  castle  was,  next  to  Gordon  Castle,  the  principal 
stronghold  of  the  powerful  family  of  Gordon.  At  Kintore  is 
Keith  Ilall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore. 


Inverness  to  Cromarty. 

Between  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  Firths  intervenes  an 
extensive  peninsular  district  of  country,  known  as  "  The  Black 
Isle,"  and  also  called  of  old  Ardmeanach,  or  the  Monk's  Land. 
There  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare  across  it,  in  the  line  from 
Inverness  by  Kessock  Ferry  to  Dingwall,  which  is  several 
miles  shorter  than  the  main  road  round  the  head  of  the  firth 
by  Beauly.  The  whole  of  the  Black  Isle  is  well  peopled  ;  but 
the  portions  to  the  eastward  of  Kessock  Ferry  are  compara- 
tively little  frequented  by  the  tourist.  They,  however,  demand 
a  brief  notice  in  the  following  tour. 

Kessock  Ferry  is  about  a  mile  from  Inverness,  and  the 
plain  on  which  it  is  built  advances  on  the  waters  of  the  firth, 
so  as  to  confine  them  to  a  width  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
The  chain  of  hills  which  line  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  on 
the  north  side  are  prolonged  along  the  margin  of  the  Black 
Isle  and  beyond  the  opening  of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  form 
a  stretch  of  hill  coast  of  softened  outline  and  highly 
variegated  surface.  To  the  west  of  Kessock,  the  sea,  having 
pierced  this  range  of  hills,  expands  into  the  beauteous  basin  of 
the  Beauly  Firth.  The  sail  across  Kessock  Ferry  is  worth 
taking  for  the  varied  and  lovely  view  presented  on  all  sides. 
To  the  east  are  the  wooded  crags  of  the  Ord  Hill,  and  to  the 
west  those  of  Craig-Phadric.  On  the  summit  of  the  ascent 
from  Kessock  (two  miles  from  the  ferry),  the  Cromarty  road 
follows  a  sloping  hollow,  which  conducts  to  the  bay  and 
village  of  IMunlochy,  near  which  are  the  parks  and  extensive 
plantations  of  Belmaduthy  (Sir  Evan  M'Kenzie,  of  Kilcoy, 
Bart.) 

Three  miles  beyond  IMunlochy  the  mansion-houses  of  Rose- 
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haugh  (Sir  James  M'Kenzie,  Bart.)  and  of  Avoch  (Alexander 
M'Kenzie,  Esq.)  are  passed  on  the  left,  and  immediately  after, 
the  sea-shore  is  regained  at  the  little  fishing  village  of  that 
name.  A  mile  further  on  we  reach  Fortrose,  a  small  burgh, 
which  occupies  the  root  of  the  northern  of  two  long  peninsulas, 
which,  projecting  from  either  side,  again  confine  the  firth  to  a 
ferry  of  about  a  mile  in  width — the  extremity  of  the  southern 
promontory  being  occupied  by  Fort-George.  Fortrose  was  the 
cathedral  town  of  Ross.  It  still  boasts  of  a  fragment  (the 
south  aisle  of  the  cathedral),  the  rest  of  the  building  having 
been  used  as  a  quarry  in  constructing  Cromwell's  fort  at  Inver- 
ness. It  was  of  the  purest  and  most  elaborate  middle-pointed 
architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
sharpness  of  the  mouldings  at  the  present  day  is  remarkable, 
and  the  ruin  is  deservedly  admired  as  betokening  a  structure 
of  rare  ecclesiological  merit.  There  are  five  lights  in  the 
remaining  eastern  window,  and  the  rood  turret  is  still  entire. 
A  canopied  tomb,  that  of  the  Countess  of  Ross,  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  cathedral,  has  been  a  fine  work.  Here  the 
Mackenzies  of  Seaforth  have  their  family  burying  ground. 
Fortrose  has  a  comfortable  inn,  and  an  academy  at  which  several 
eminent  individuals  have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  distinc- 
tion in  life — among  others,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  name  held 
in  peculiar  estimation  in  the  north. 

The  sea-coast  between  Fortrose  and  Cromarty  has  acquired 
a  geological  interest  from  the  writings  of  Hugh  Miller  on  the 
lias  deposit  and  fossil  concretions  at  Eathie,  the  burn  of  which 
exhibits  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  old  red  sandstone  rocks. 
The  cliffs  are  otherwise  interesting  both  to  the  geologist  and 
botanist. 

The  road  to  Cromarty,  passing  through  the  old  burgh  of 
Rosemarkie,  a  mile  beyond,  and  associated  with  Fortrose, 
ascends  a  very  deep  alluvial  gully,  which  seams  the  hills 
behind  at  right  angles,  and  leads,  in  a  straight  line,  across  the 
peninsula  to  the  Cromarty  Firth,  between  Newhall  (Shaw 
M'Kenzie,  Esq.)  and  Pointzfield  (Sir  George  Gunn  Munro), 
whence  it  skirts,  for  some  miles,  a  picturesque  coast  to  Cromarty, 
a  town  which  has  declined  much  in  importance  by  the  rivalry 
of  Invergorden,  on  the  north  side  of  the  firth,  the  latter  being 
more  contiguous  to  the  important  districts  of  Easter  and  Wester 
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Ross.  It  still,  however,  retains  its  value  as  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
being  completely  sheltered  by  the  headlands  called  the  Sutors 
of  Cromarty,  while  the  roadstead  is  capacious  enough  for  the 
largest  fleet,  and  the  firth  is  altogether  a  very  fine  sheet  of 
land-locked  water.  Immediately  above  the  town,  Cromarty 
House  (Mrs.  Rose  Ross)  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  old 
Earls  of  Ross.  There  is  little  to  invite  a  prolonged  sojourn  in 
the  town,  even  the  inns  exhibiting  a  marked  want  of  the  indica- 
tions of  frequent  concourse. 


Inverness  by  Mail  from  Dingwall  to  the  West  Coast 
OF  Ross-shire  and  Skye. 

In  the  summer  months  the  Skye  mail-coach  leaves  the  National  Hotel,  Dingwall 
(12  miles  north  of  Inverness),  ou  Monchiys,  Wednesdajs,  and  Fridays,  at  10.50  a.m., 
arriving  at  Jeantown,  Ross-shire,  about  6  p.m.,  Kyle  Akin  in  Skye  at  9  p.m.,  and 
Broadford  about  11  p.m.  Tlxe  charge  from  Dingwall  to  Kyle  Akin  is  18s.  6d.,  and 
from  that  to  Portree  8s.  6d.  As  these  days  and  hours  may  vary,  the  tourist  must 
consult  the  Time  Tables  of  the  month,  or  enquire  at  the  coach-office  at  Inverness. 

Not  many  years  ago,  Inverness  was  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  British  Tourist ;  now  it  is  only  a  resting-place,  whence  to 
start  afresh  for  scenes  of  great  diversity,  in  which  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  are  intermixed,  and  where  the  industry  of 
man  in  reclaiming  a  naturally  barren  soil  presents  an  interest- 
ing field  for  examination.  We  should  strongly  advise  the 
tourist  to  pursue  some  of  these  routes.  If  his  time  be 
limited,  he  may  make  the  most  of  it  by  taking  a  run  by  mail 
along  the  north-eastern  or  coast  road,  but  he  cannot  see  the 
country  in  all  its  wildness  and  beauty  without  diverging  thence 
either  from  Dingwall  by  Strathpeffer  and  the  Loch  Carron  road 
to  Lochs  Maree  and  Torridon,  and  the  splendid  scenery  of  Gair- 
loch,  Applecross,  and  Kintail  ;  or  from  Beauly  up  Strathglass 
and  Strath  AftVick  ;  or  from  Bonar  Bridge  or  Golspie,  through 
the  interior  of  Sutherland  to  the  districts  of  Assynt  and  Cape 
Wrath,  and  thence  more  or  less  along  the  northern  coast  towards 
Caithness. 

Ross-shire  is  intersected  by  a  series  of  valley.s,  along  which 
are  carried  roads  to  Skye  and  the  sister  Hebrides.  The  first 
of  these  now  to  be  described  is  the  main  western  mail  road. 
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As  far  as  Strathpeffer  (five  miles)  there  extends  a  fine  arable 
flat,  bordered  on  the  one  hand  by  the  sunny  braes  which  lead 
up  to  a  higher  plateau,  from  which  springs  the  mighty  irregular 
dome  of  Ben  Wyvis  (Ben  Uaish,  the  mountain  of  storms),  and 
on  the  opposite  by  the  ridge  of  Knockfarrel  (a  large  and  interest- 
ing vitrified  fortress),  which  conceals  from  view  the  woods  and 
policies  of  Brahan  Castle,  the  seat  of  JNIackenzie  of  Seaforth. 
On  the  high  ground  lies  the  picturesque  Italian  looking  lake  of 
Ousie.  Castle  Leod,  an  old  abode  of  the  Earls  of  Cromarty 
(now  represented  by  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford),  stands  near 
the  further  end  of  the  Strath,  passing  which,  the  road  ascends 
a  ridge  studded  with  the  villas  built  round  the  mineral  wells 
of  Strathpeffer.  This  quarter  of  the  country  was  the  scene  of 
two  desperate  clan  battles  fought  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century — the  one  between  the  Mackenzies  and  the  ]Macdonalds 
of  the  Isles,  and  the  other  between  the  Mackenzies  and  the 
Munros  of  Ferindonald,  in  both  of  which  the  "  Caberfaeh"  was 
victorious.  The  Spa  Hotel  or  Inn  of  Balarnacasn  is  half  a  mile 
past  the  pump-room. 

Quitting  the  first  valley,  the  road  immediately  enters  on 
that  of  Contin  and  Coul  (Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Bart.), 
which  is  encircled  by  as  beautifully  clad  birch  and  pine  woods, 
and  hills  of  diversified  forms  and  features,  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  Highlands.  We  then  cross  the  Blackwater 
at  the  bridge  and  inn  of  Contin,  and  on  the  left  pass  Loch 
Echiltie,  a  most  enchanting  little  lake.  Our  course  turns 
suddenly  northwards,  and,  after  breasting  a  steepish  ascent 
overhung  with  oaks  and  weeping  birch  trees,  and  giving  us  a 
peep  of  the  falls  of  Rogie  below  on  the  right,  ushers  us  on  the 
great  upland  moorish  pastures,  and  Loch  Garve.*  Ascending 
westwards,  we  soon  reach  Loch  Luichart,  around  which  are  the 
shooting  grounds  and  deer  forest  of  Sir  James  J.  R.  Mackenzie 
of  Scatwell,  Bart.     The  lodge  is  at  the  further  end. 

Two  miles  on,  at  the  bridge  of  Grudie,  the  water  of  that 
name  comes  tumbling  down  on  the  right  from  Loch  Fannich, 
and  here  we  ascend  through  a  small  birch  wood  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  oak  forest,  until,  emerging  from  an  inclined  rocky 
pass,  we  enter  Strath  Bran,  a  great  open  plain,  stretching  for 

*  From  the  inn  of  Garve,  thirteen  miles  from  Ding^vall,  a  road  proceeds  north- 
wards to  Loch  Broom — more  particularly  noticed  afterwards. 
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ten  or  twelve  miles  before  us,  and  forming  the  summit  level  of 
the  country.  Our  approach  to  the  soft  climate  of  the  west 
coast  here  becomes  perceptible  in  the  superior  greenness  of  the 
pastures  ;  while  the  mountains  also,  at  the  same  time,  become 
grander  and  more  elegant  in  their  outline.  The  three  peaks 
of  Scuirvullin  in  Strathconnon  bound  the  view  on  the  left  ; 
those  of  Foin  Bhein  (Fingal's  hill),  and  the  clustered  alps  of 
Loch  I'annich  on  the  right.  The  inn  of  Auchnanault — the 
most  conspicuous  and  welcome  object  on  the  plain  before  us — 
is  eleven  miles  from  Garve  Inn.    Five  miles  on  is  Auchnasheen,* 

*  A  good  carriage  road  strikes  off  from  this.f  by  a  rapid  descent 
through  a  wild  pass  called  Glendochart,  to  the  inn  of  Kinlochewe, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Maree,  whence  the  road  is  continued  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  lake  to  Slattadale.  From  this  it  makes  a  circuit  by 
Gairloch-head  to  Poolewe.  At  Gairloch-hcad  there  is  a  good  inn  at 
Shieldaig,  where  boats  can  be  got  to  Loch  Torridon,  an  hour's  row.  The 
proper  charge  is  7s.  6d.  Another  road  branches  off  froin  the  inn  of  Kin- 
lochewe, in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  Loch  Torridon  (distant  12 
miles),  the  group  of  peaked  mountains  at  the  top  of  which  are  particularly 
grand,  but  where  there  is  no  view.  Ben  Each,  which  rises  up  close  at 
hand  on  the  south  of  Kinlochewe,  is  also  a  magnificent  mountain  of  pure 
white  quartz  rock.  Ben  Sleoch,  said  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  Ben  Nevis, 
rises  conspicuously  among  the  mountain  masses  to  the  north  of  Loch  Maree 
and  the  whole  of  these  present  scenes  of  savage  barrenness  and  grandeur 
not  surpassed  b)'  any  in  the  Highlands.  Towards  the  middle  and  upper 
portions  of  the  lake,  the  banks  exhibit  a  few  stunted  relics  of  an  old  pine 
forest,  but  otherwise  there  is  not  a  tree,  and  very  little  grass  to  be  seen — 
the  whole  country  being  arid  rock  (chiefly  indurated  sandstone),  as  bare 
as  when  first  raised  out  of  the  deep.  On  one  of  a  small  number  of  little 
islets,  half  way  down  the  loch,  a  chapel  was  in  ancient  days  erected  vith 
a  graveyard  around  it,  dedicated  to  the  great  Celtic  saint  JMaolruabh,  and 
the  founder  of  which,  according  to  some,  was  a  Cuklee  saint,  Maree,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  tliat  of  the  lake ;  while  others  regard  it  rather  as 
the  Gaelic  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  same  islet  is  a  well  (still 
hung  round  with  votive  offerings),  noted  for  its  healing  virtues,  and 
especially,  it  is  believed,  for  tlie  cure  of  insanity,  when  coupled  with  a 
good  sousing. 

The  shore  side  of  Gairlocli  (where  the  basement,  mica  slate  rocks,  has 

+  Pedestrians  coming  eastwards  from  Jeaatown  may  reach  Kinlochewe  by  a  hill 
path  which  strikes  off  tlie  same  Loch  Carron  road,  one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  west 
side  of  Craig  Inn.  It  affords  magnilicent  views  of  the  mountains  about  Lochs 
Torridon  and  Maree,  and  by  not  going  round  by  Auchnasheen  saves  eight  miles. 
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after  passing  which  the  course  of  the  main  post  road  is  found 
to  decline  rapidly  towards  the  salt-water  inlet  of  Loch  Carron. 
The  scenery  all  along  consists  of  wild  open  heaths  and  moun- 
tains, nowise  remarkable,  except  for  their  fine  green  pastures, 
and  the  remains  here  and  there  visible  of  the  great  oak  forest, 
which  at  one  time  appears  to  have  covered  the  whole  country. 
As  we  approach  the  open  shores  of  Loch  Carron,  numerous 
beautiful  terraces  show  themselves  round  the  valley,  and  then 
broad  patches  of  corn-land  regale  the  eye,  increasing  in  number 
and  size  as  we  near  the  village  of 

Jeantown 

(25  miles  from  Auchnanault),  and  where  the  comforts  of  a 
superior  inn  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  tourist  is  now  in  the  domains  of  Mackenzie  of  Apple- 
cross,  and,  if  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Skye,  the  mail  will  con- 
vey him  five  miles  on  to  Strome  Ferry,  from  the  further  side  of 
which  the  next  stage  to  Kyle  Akin,  on  the  way  to  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  is  twelve  miles  ;  or  should  he  intend  to  return  to  the 
Caledonian  Canal  by  Glenmoriston,  his  course  will  be  to  Dornie, 
at  the  junction  of  Loch  Duich  and  Loch  Ling  (five  miles),  and 
thence  to  Shiel  Inn  (other  ten  miles.) 

While  at  Jeantown,  the  tourist  may  devote  a  day  to  the 
examination  of  the  wilds  of  Applecross.  On  reaching  Court- 
hill,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Kishorn  (5  miles  from  Jeantown),  the 
road  divides  into  two  branches,  one  turning  northwards  to  the 
village  of  Shieldaig  (9  miles  off),  throvigh  a  moorish  and 
uninteresting  district,  while  the  other  goes  direct  on  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  ascends  to  the  height  of  1500  feet 
along  one  of  the  stupendous  deer  corries  of  the  Bein  Bhain  of 

been  cleared  by  denudation  of  tlie  superincumbent  sandstone)  contains  a 
good  deal  of  line  pasture  and  arable  ground,  and  extensive  experiments 
have  of  late  years  been  tried  to  introduce  the  turnip  husbandry,  and  a 
due  rotation  of  cropping  among  the  crofters  and  tenantry,  but  not  hitherto, 
we  believe,  with  any  decided  success,  either  as  to  the  landlord's  rental  or 
the  increased  comforts  of  the  people.  At  Poolewe  there  is  a  post-office 
and  inn,  and  a  small  village,  and  the  adjoining  River  Ewe,  by  which 
Loch  Maree  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea,  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  prolific  salmon-fishing  streams  in  the  north. 
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Applecross.  This  road  attains  its  summit  level  by  a  series  of 
corkscrew  traverses,  and  displays  along  its  course  one  of  the 
wildest  description  of  scenery,  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of 
Glencoe.  Its  further  slope  leads  rapidly  down  to  the  plain  of 
Applecross,  a  valley  encompassed  on  all  sides  (save  that  next 
the  sea)  by  high  and  wild  mountains,  which  completely  isolate 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  road  conducts  by  the 
village  of  Milntown,  to  the  church  and  the  fine  old  mansion- 
house  of  the  proprietor  (Mackenzie  of  Applecross),  a  place  as 
detached  and  secluded  as  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas.  Here, 
it  is  said,  the  Culdee  monks,  the  contemporaries  or  immediate 
successors  of  St.  Columba,  erected  a  small  church  and  collegiate 
establishment.  It  is  thus  noticed  in  one  of  the  earliest  Irish 
annals,  translated  and  published  by  the  lona  club  in  1835  : — 
"  A.D.  66.3.  Malruba  founded  the  church  of  Aporcrosan." 
As  at  lona,  all  barges  approaching  this  sanctuary  had  to  land 
at  a  particular  spot  or  harbour,  where  a  cross  was  erected,  and 
•whence  a  series  of  other  crosses  lined  or  pointed  out  the  way 
to  the  church  and  burying-ground.  Some  of  those  crosses  (with 
extremely  rude  carvings)  are  still  extant,  but  the  religious 
edifices  are  all  gone,  and  the  modern  name  of  Applecross 
refers  to  a  mere  recent  monkish  tradition,  that  every  apple  that 
grew  in  the  old  orchard  bore  the  mark  of  the  cross.  The 
sanctity  of  the  spot  is,  however,  preserved  in  the  Gaelic 
patronymic,  by  whicii  the  proprietor  is  universally  recognised 
by  his  tenantry  as  "  Fer-na-Camaraich," — "  the  laird  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  of  the  land  of  safety." 

The   tourist  may  also   find  Jeantown  a   convenient    place 
from  which  to  visit  Loch  Torridon  and  Loch  Maree. 


Inverness  to  the  West  Coast  and  Ross-siiire,  by  the  River 
Beault,    Sthatugi.ass,   Glen-strathfarrer,  Glen  Can- 

NIOH,  AND  StRATU    AfFRICK. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  Highlands  where  so  much  of  pic- 
turesque river  scenery  is  to  be  found  as  along  the  course  of  the 
Beauly  ;  nor  are  any  of  our  mountains  more  gigantic  and  im- 
posing than  those  which  gird  the  alpine  lakes  and  central  glens 
from  which   it  derives  its  sources.     The  forenoon's  drive  from 
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Inverness,  by  the  Aird  to  the  falls  of  Kilmorack  as  far  as 
Eilan  Aigas,  is  a  very  favourite  one.  A  long  day's  journey  of 
more  than  forty  miles  may  be  made  to  Struy  on  one  side,  and 
home  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  But  a  tour  of  two 
and  a  half  days  to  Glenstrathfarrer,  Strathglass,  Loch  Affrick, 
and  Loch  Bennevian,  is  now  not  unfrequent — the  small  inn  of 
Struy,  for  want  of  a  better,  being  the  resting-place  at  night 
— while  pedestrians  may  find  their  way  across  the  country  to 
Loch  Duich  and  Skye.  In  either  case,  Beauly  forms  a  con- 
venient stage. 

The  Falls  of  Kilmorack  and  the  country  beyond  are  reached 
by  a  road  that  strikes  oiF  at  Beauly  Bridge.  The  lower  falls 
are  two  miles  from  Beauly,  and  are  descried  from  the  public 
road.  They  are  not  high  but  picturesque.  Above  them,  the 
river,  for  about  half-a-mile,  works  its  way  in  boiling  cauldrons 
and  broken  cascades,  between  high  rocky  banks  crowned  by 
birch  and  pine  trees.  A  pathway  leads  from  a  summer-house 
in  the  minister's  garden  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  Where  it 
rejoins  the  public  road,  a  longer  reach,  called  the  Drhuim,  is 
presented,  of  the  river  threading  its  way  for  two  or  three  miles 
between  more  open  banks,  partly  cultivated,  and  the  hill  sides 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  weeping  birches.  Fantastic 
islets  and  pinnacles  of  rock  jut  out  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

At  the  top  of  the  Drhuim  the  road  brings  us  in  front  of  a 
round  rocky  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  beautifully  festooned 
with  birches,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  river  is  seen  pouring 
itself  down  in  rocky  channels  which  again  exhibit  a  series  of 
elegant  cascades.  This  eminence  is  the  island  of  Aigas,  and  is 
adorned  by  a  picturesque  shooting  lodge,  in  which  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  passed  a  few  quiet  months  during  his  last  summer's 
visit  to  the  Highlands.  The  horses  of  a  party  here  returning 
had  better  be  baited  at  the  public-house  of  Crask  of  Aigas.  An 
open  glen  succeeds,  ornamented  at  the  lower  end  by  the  man- 
sion-house of  Eskadale  (Thomas  Fraser,  Esq.),  and  the  pinnacles 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  erected  by  Lord  Lovat.  About 
four  miles  on  is  the  high  old  castle  and  the  wooden  grounds 
of  Erchless,  the  seat  of  "  The  Chisholm,"  whose  domains 
stretch  far  inland,  and  embrace  great  mountainous  2-auges  of 
fine  pasture. 

Struy  Inn,  about  ten  miles  from  Beauly,  and  twenty  miles 
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from  Inverness,  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers 
Glass  and  Farrer.  The  ascent  of  Benevachart  just  behind, 
which  is  upwards  of  3000  feet  high,  may  be  accomplished 
from  this.* 

About  7j  miles  from  Struy  is  Invercannich  Inn  (a  small 
humble  inn,  but  clean  and  comfortable)  from  which  a  path 
strikes  westwards  up  Glencannich,  a  valley  running  almost 
parallel  with  Strath  Aifrick  and  Glenfarrer.  The  rich  soft 
pastures  of  Glencannich  are,  as  the  name  imports,  bedecked 
with  the  cotton  grass  and  by  innumerable  bright  flowering 
plants.  A  succession  of  lakes  and  tarns  occupy,  but  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  embellish,  the  surface.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
longest.  Loch  Lingard,  which  is  seven  miles  in  length,  a  shep- 
herd's cottage  will  be  found.  Here  the  tourist  may  endeavour 
to  refresh  himself  before  proceeding,  if  such  be  the  intention, 
to  Balmacarra,  on  Loch  Alsh  (Ross-shire)  20  miles  further. 
Before  getting  to  the  head  of  Loch  Ling  a  detour  may  be  made 
(although  it  must  be  confessed  with  great  difficulty)  to  the  Falls 
of  Glomak. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  further  and  about  ten  above  Struy,  is 
the  bridge  of  Fasnakyle.  Here  a  defile  opens  to  the  right, 
down  which  the  waters  of  the  Glass  descend  from  Loch  Ben- 
nevian  and  Loch  Afl'rick.  The  Strath,  however,  continues 
southwards,  and  in  this  direction  lies  the  beautiful  Highland 
residence  of  Geusachan,  the  property  of  Fraser  of  Culbockie. 

The  road  through  Strathglass  slants  up  the  hill  from  near 
the  bridge  of  Fasnakyle,  and  is  continued  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Lochs  Bennevian  and  AfFrick,  as  far  as  Colonel  Ing's 
shooting  lodge,  where  the  carriage  road  stops.  Proceeding 
westwards,  we  traverse  the  hill  side,  along  Avhich  the  river 
Glass  pours  its  infant  flood.  This  road  is  cut  among  the  re- 
mains  of  an  ancient  Caledonian  pine   forest,  of  which  some 

*  Before  proceeding  up  Strathglass,  the  tourist  may  continue  for  some  miles  up 
Glenstrathfarrer,  which  is  of  varying  widths,  and  more  or  less  wooded  with  birch. 
There  are  two  small  lakes  in  the  j:lcn,  and  beyond  these  Loch  Monar,  about  seven 
miles  long,  hordered  by  lofty  mountains,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  Monar  House 
(H.  ^\^lyte,  Esq.)  By  this  route  the  pedestrian,  by  erossinsi  a  scries  of  lonely 
heaths  and  grassy  pastures,  may  reach  Craig  Ness,  and  from  that  proceed  to  Jean- 
town  on  Loch  Carron  (from  15  to  18  miles  from  Loch  Monar).  If  so  disposed,  he 
will  require  to  bivouack  for  the  night  at  the  shepherd's  hut,  at  the  further  end  of 
Loch  Monar. 
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magnificent  relics  may  still  be  seen,  while  a  thick  underwood 
of  young  birch  trees  surrounds  the  hoary  stems,  and  spreads 
itself  over  all  the  adjoining  heights,  producing  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  contrasts.  The  vistas  of  thickly  wooded  de- 
clivities are  exceedingly  extensive  and  surpassingly  beautiful. 
"  The  Chisholm's  Pass,"  as  it  is  termed,  ushers  us  on  Loch  Ben- 
neviau,  about  five  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Struy.  The  woodland  around  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  best  portions  of  the  Trosachs  and  of  the  Man 
and  Rothiemurchus  forests.  As  we  near  Loch  Affrick,  the 
mountain-screens  increase  in  height  and  grandeur — their  long 
sloping  acclivities  leading  away  the  eye  into  distant  vistas, 
which  are  filled  up  by  the  graceful  sharp  peaks  of  Kintail.  A 
rocky  barrier,  overmantled  with  old  pines  and  birches,  separates 
Loch  Bennevian  from  Loch  Afi'rick,  which  is  about  the  same 
length  as  its  neighbour.  Kear  the  head  of  Loch  Afi'rick  (and 
about  25  miles  from  Struy),  is  Colonel  Ing's  shooting-lodge,  and 
there  is  a  footpath  from  the  west  end  of  the  loch  right  up  to 
the  top  of  Mamsoul,  .3862  feet  in  height,  according  to  trigono- 
metrical survey.  There  is  also  a  footpath  from  the  west  end 
of  the  loch  to  Kintail. 

The  whole  of  this  western  portion  of  the  tour  will  be  found 
almost  treeless  ;  but  the  pastures  are  extremely  green  and 
enlivening.  A  few  alders  and  birches  reappear  in  Kintail  as 
we  attain  the  shores  of  Loch  Duich  (that  most  magnificent 
and  beautiful  of  sea  lochs)  ;  and  an  impression  of  solemn 
admiration  and  awe  steals  over  us  as  the  stupendous  front- 
lets and  peaks  of  Ben  Attow  and  Scuir  Ouran  first  burst 
upon  the  view.  Comfortable  accommodation  will  be  found  at 
Balmacarra  (Loch  Alsh),  or  Shiel  Inn  (Loch  Duich). 


Dingwall  to  Ullapool  on  Loch  Beoom,  Ross-shire 
(37  miles). 

An  excellent  new  made  district  road  strikes  ofl"  from 
Garve  Inn  (thirteen  miles  west  of  Dingwall),  which,  after 
passing  the  very  long  upland  plain  or  valley,  called  Strath 
Dirie  and  the  Dirie  More,  reaches  the  salt-water  inlet  of 
Loch  Broom  (thirty  miles).    From  In verbroom,  a  pleasant  walk 
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of  seven  miles  conducts  to  the  village  of  Ullapool.  The 
whole  distance  is  divided  into  three  stages  by  two  public- 
houses,  one  at  Olascarnoch,  twelve  miles  from  Garve,  and 
another  near  Fascrinich,  or  Braemore,  about  the  same  distance 
further  on,  where  a  new  road  from  the  district  of  Dundonald 
and  Groinard  joins  the  main  one  at  the  top  of  Loch  Broom.* 

There  is  nothing  at  Ullapool  to  detain  the  stranger  except 
its  dry  cheerful  situation,  its  capital  bathing,  and  the  fine  views 
which  it  commands.  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart,  (the  pro- 
prietor), has  made  extensive  improvements  about  the  place. 
The  village  contains  from  700  to  800  inhabitants,  and  was 
commenced  by  the  British  Fishery  Society  about  seventy  years 
ago  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries.  The  herring  shoals, 
however,  so  frequently  shift  their  ground,  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  deep  sea  or  white  fisheries  is  so  expensive,  or  so  uncon- 
genial to  the  habits  of  the  Highlanders,  that  the  village,  until 
very  lately,  made  no  progress.  A  good  deal  of  birch  and  hazel 
copsewood  occurs  round  the  shores  of  Loch  Broom,  which  have 
otherwise  much  of  the  features  of  the  south  Argyle  sea  lochs. 
The  surrounding  mountains  are  remarkable  for  their  angular 
outlines. 

*  By  the  branch  road  just  mentioned,  the  traveller  can  reach  Poolewe  in  Gair- 
loch,  and  proceed  soutliw;u-ds  by  the  route  next  to  be  described.  Or,  after  quitting 
Ullapool,  he  may  proceed  northwards  into  Sutherlandshire,  by  a  road  si,\tceii  miles 
long,  lately  made  by  the  Uuke  of  Sutherland  and  the  Higliland  Destitution  Hoard, 
tlu'ough  Coigach  and  Strath  Cannaird,  and  by  Knockan  to  l.edmore,  on  the  post  road 
from  Bonar  Bridge  to  l.och  Inver,  whereby  a  continuous  line  of  communication  has 
thus  been  at  last  opened  up  southwards  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the 
country. 
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From   Inverness  by  Tain,  Dornoch  to  Wick,  Thurso,  and 
John  O'Gkoat's  House,  with  cross  routes  to  AVest  Coast. 

Except  at  the  passage  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  where  the 
mountain  chain  separating  the  county  of  that  name  from  Suther- 
land terminates  in  lofty  precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  and  to 
avoid  which  the  public  road  makes  an  ascent  of  nearly  1200 
feet,  the  route  all  along  the  coast  is  extremely  level,  so  that  the 
traveller  can,  with  great  comfort  and  safety,  either  use  his  own 
carriage  or  the  public  coaches.  The  Moray  Firth  steamers 
also  land  passengers  at  Invergordon  and  the  Little  Ferry  in 
Sutherland,  both  good  starting  points. 

The  first  stage  to  Beauly  is  ten  miles.  One  mile  from  In- 
verness, we  cross  the  Caledonian  Canal  by  the  Muirtown  draw- 
bridge, from  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  basin  and  locks  of 
that  great  undertaking,  and  rising  above  which  will  be  observed 
the  house  and  grounds  of  Muirtown  (Duff,  Esq.),  and  the  rocky 
summit  of  Craig  Phadric,  a  vitrified  fort,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  marked  of  that  singular  class  of  antiquities.  Turning 
the  base  of  this  hill  (2d  mile),  at  the  rough  rocks  of  Clachna- 
harry,  "  the  watchman's  seat" — where  the  burghers  of  Inver- 
ness in  ancient  days  kept  ward  against  the  marauding  clans  of 
the  Highlands — the  road  proceeds  westwards  along  the  edge  of 
Loch  Beauly,  the  innermost  basin  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Above 
the  finely-cultivated  and  woodland  district  which  surrounds  this 
beautiful  sea-loch,  and  which  the  geologist's  eye  will  perceive 
follows  the  soft  undulating  girdle  of  the  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, rises  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which  terminate  towards 
the  north  in  the  huge  mass  of  Ben  Wyvis,  whose  summit  sel- 
dom wants  a  cap  of  snow.  The  wooded  promontory  in  front  is 
part  of  the  estate  of  Bunchrew  (Fraser,  Esq.),  once  the  favourite 
retreat  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden.  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  1745,  passing  which  we  enter  on  the  estate  of  Lovat, 
with  the  eccentric  and  cunning  old  owner  of  which  at  that 
time  the  President  and  Hanoverian  Government  had  so  difficult 
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a  part  to  play.  Thence  to  Beauly,  the  district  is  called  the 
Aird,  or  Aird  MacShemie  (i.e.  Lord  Lovat's  height,  Simon 
being  the  Gaelic  patronymic  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Fraser), 
and  in  passing  through  it  will  be  seen  the  mansion-houses  of 
several  of  the  principal  cadets  of  the  family.  Conspicuous  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  firth  is  Redcastle,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
II.  D.  Eaillie.  Crossing  the  river  Beauly  by  the  Lovat  bridge, 
a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  plain,  closed 
in  on  the  south  by  a  terraced  bank,  on  which  the  chief's  resi- 
dence, Beaufort  Castle,  is  seen,  and,  further  back,  the  house  of 
Belladrum  (Stewart,  Esq.)  The  road  to  the  falls  of  Kilmorack 
and  Strathglass  strikes  off  on  the  left,  while  the  main  road  con- 
ducts us  to 

Beauly. 

\Inns :  The  Lovat  Arms ;  The  Caledonian.    Posling  Estahlishments  in  both.] 

This  village,  with  its  stately  old  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  priory,  was  founded  by  John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  in  1230, 
for  monks  of  the  order  of  Valliscaulium.  These  were  a  reform 
of  the  Cistercians,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Bennct.  who  had 
similar  establishments  at  Pluscardine,  near  Elgin,  and  at 
Ardchattan,  in  Argyleshire.  At  the  Reformation,  the  last 
prior  resigned  all  his  lands  and  buildings  (except  the  chapel) 
for  protection  sake,  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat. 
The  cloisters  and  dormitories  are  all  gone  ;  but  what  remains  of 
the  chapel  shows  it  to  have  been  of  the  most  simple  and  chaste 
early  English,  with  very  little  of  the  decorated  stylo  about  it — 
the  windows  and  arches  being  all  plain  and  pointed,  except  three 
large  open  trefoil  lights  on  the  south  side. 

During  the  second  stage  to  Dingwall  (Hi  miles),  we  enter 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ross-shire,  at  that  neck  of  gravelly  terrace 
ground  little  more  than  two  miles  wide,  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Beauly  from  that  of  the  Conon,  and  prevents  Loch 
Beauly  from  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Cromarty 
Firth.  On  the  summit  of  this  fiat,  the  great  northern  cattle 
trysts  are  held  almost  monthly,  at  a  place  called  the  Moor  of 
Ord,  passing  which  a  beautiful  drive  of  six  miles  overlooking 
the  river  Conon,  and  a  rich  and  very  varied  amphitheatre  of  the 
Ross-shire  mountains,  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  town  of 
Dingwall,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rich  valley  of  Strath- 

2n 
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pefFerjWith  the  fertile  lands  around  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conon. 
Hotels:    The  National ;  The  Caledonian.    Population,  1990. 

The  Scandinavian  name  of  this  town  signifies  the  Law  or 
Court  hill,  and  hence  it  is  not  used  by  the  Gaelic  population, 
who  call  the  place  Inverphosran.  It  stands  in  rather  a  damp 
situation,  which  was  anciently  the  site  of  the  moat  of  one  of  the 
largest  castles  of  the  Earls  of  Ross,  but  is  now  becoming  a  clean 
and  thriving  town.  It  has  been  a  royal  burgh  since  the  year 
1227,  has  two  banks,  a  printing-office,  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment, Free  Church  and  Episcopal  communions,  a  jail,  with 
suitable  county  and  court-rooms,  and  is  amply  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  The  lands  all  around  are  rich  and  well  wooded, 
and  in  almost  every  direction  the  huge  towering  acclivities  of 
Ben  Wyvis  (or  Ben  Uaish,  the  mountain  of  iitorms),  form  a 
magnificent  background  to  the  view. 

During  the  third  stage  of  13  miles  to  Invergordon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  road  passes  through  Ferrindonald  or  the  district  of  the 
Clan  Munro,  a  race  distinguished  for  their  military  achievements, 
especially  in  the  religious  wars  of  our  commonwealth  and  of 
Germany,  in  which  they  always  appeared  on  the  Protestant  or 
Covenanting  side  ;  and  latterly  in  the  wars  which  consolidated 
our  Indian  empire.  This  district  is  nearly  bisected  at  Evan- 
town  by  the  Aultgraat,  the  "terrific"  or  "ugly  bum,"  which 
flows  from  Loch  Glass,  at  the  base  of  Ben  Wyvis,  and  which, 
for  about  two  miles  of  its  course,  plunges  through  a  rift  or  fis- 
sure in  rough  conglomerate  rocks  upwards  of  100  feet  deep, 
and  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost  overgrown  at  the  top  by  the 
trees  from  the  opposite  banks.  At  the  mouth  of  this  stream 
is  the  house  of  Balcony,  on  the  foundations  of  another  castle 
of  the  old  Earls  of  Ross,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  Tarbat  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  close  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  the  castle  of  her  ancestors,  Mackenzies,  Earls  of 
Cromarty.  At  Alases,  eight  miles  from  Dingwall,  a  road  strikes 
oft'  on  the  left  northward  to  Ardgay  Inn  (18  miles)  and  Bonar 
Bridge.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  the  north,  passing 
the  castle  lately  erected  by  Alexander  Matheson,  Esq.,  M.P., 
on  his  Ardross  estate.  The  effect  of  capital,  skill,  and  intelli- 
gence, is  well  displayed  here,  thousands  of  acres  being  drained 
and  planted,  and  so  thoroughly  changed  that  the  value  of 
the  acre  has  risen  from  one  to  four  pounds  sterling. 
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Inveugordon. 

[Tuns :  Ilolchousc's.     PopuUtion,  about  2000.] 

This  place  is  provided  with  a  commodious  mole  or  pier, 
and  is  becoming  the  principal  emporium  of  trade  for  Ross- 
shire,  as  from  its  convenient  position  it  attracts  most  of  the 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels  which  used  to  stop  at  the  ancient 
"Porta  Salutis"  of  Cromarty.  There  is  also  a  ferry,  com- 
municating by  good  roads  through  the  Black  Isle  with  Cro- 
marty, Fortrose,  and  Inverness. 

A  succession  of  straggling  houses  extends  along  the  sea- 
side eastwards  to  Tain.  These  houses  are  not  occupied  by 
fishermen,  but  by  agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics  (chieHy 
masons  and  carpenters),  many  of  whom  migrate  every  spring 
southwards  in  quest  of  work,  and  return  in  winter  to  i-pend 
their  earnings  with  their  families. 

Before  plunging  into  the  dark  pine-woods  of  Calrossie,  the 
road  crosses  the  Balnagown  water,  affording  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  old  baronial  residence  of  the  proprietor.  Sir  Charles 
Ross  of  Balnagown,  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
the  district,  if  not  indeed  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Ross.  From  the  Alness  water  to  Tarbat  Ness,  this 
portion  of  the  country  is  called  Easter  Ross,  and  is  the  hcale 
of  the  original  Celtic  race  of  Ross  or  Anrias.  ^Macbeth  was 
probably  their  ancient  IMaormor,  for  he  united  in  his  o-vvn  per- 
son, and  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  great  Gaelic  lordships  of 
Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Ross,  and  was  thus  a  wall  of  strength 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  who 
had  seized  all  the  country  north  of  the  Dornoch  Firth.  His 
Gaelic  successors  were  ever  after  prompt  and  daring  warriors, 
even  down  to  the  present  generation.  The  only  war  now 
waged  in  this  district  is  with  the  elements,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  soil  and  climate  ;  for  here,  on  all  hands,  the  drainage  of 
the  ground  is  carried  on  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  ;  farm 
steadings  and  enclosures  are  forming  on  the  most  scientitic 
principles  ;  the  finest  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are 
reared  ;  the  tall  chimneys  of  steam  thrashing-mills  arc  seen 
in  all  directions  ;  and,  in  short,  the  agriculture  of  Easter  Ross 
is  now  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  best  portions  of  the  empire. 
Indeed  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  exhibits  a  belt  of 
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cultivated  ground,  varying  from  1  to  10  or  12  miles  in  breadth, 
on  -which  a  hardy  and  intelligent  tenantry  are  contending  with 
one  another  to  perfect  every  kind  of  husbandry  ;  and  the 
inquisitive  stranger  will  observe  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
cultivated  zone  or  belt  lies  on  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
with  a  subsoil  of  mixed  clay  and  gravelly  beds,  and  having 
over  them  a  thin  but  kindly  covering  of  vegetable  loam  or 
mould. 

Tain. 

Ihtus :  Royal  Hotel ;  Mackay's ;  Balnago\\Ti  Arms.    Population,  2588.] 

This  town  is  built  along  the  top,  and  at  the  base  of  a 
gravel  terrace  overlooking  the  Dornoch  Firth,  which  terrace  is 
seen  skirting  the  coast  all  round,  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  contains  a  number  of  houses,  substantially 
built  of  yellow  freestone,  many  having  large  gardens  attached. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  an  old  tower,  surmounted  by 
a  spire  of  polished  stone,  with  smaller  ones  at  each  of  the 
angles,  connected  with  an  elegant  court-house  and  record 
rooms  ;  and  near  it  are  the  British  Linen  Company  and  Com- 
mercial Banks,  the  Mason  Lodge,  and  a  double  row  of  shops. 
The  prison  is  an  unpretending  but  neat  building  above  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  the  more  spacious  Poor's  House,  already 
mentioned,  which  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  To  the  north, 
on  an  airy  and  roomy  playground,  stands  an  excellent  Aca- 
demy, provided  with  a  rector  and  two  masters,  at  which  a  good 
classical  and  commercial  education  is  given  to  about  100  pupils. 
A  flourishing  3\Iechanics'  Institution  will  also  soon  afford  the 
advantages  of  a  circulating  library,  literary  and  scientific.  An 
enormous  stretch  of  flat  links  ground  below  the  town,  called 
the  Fendom  or  Morrich  More,  used  to  furnish  recreation  to 
the  burghers  at  the  game  of  golf  and  in  horse-racing  ;  but  of 
late  it  has  been  partly  brought  under  the  plough,  while  its 
outer  boundary  has  been  greatly  encroached  upon  by  sands 
blowing  from  the  sea,  which  are  spreading  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  Dornoch  Firth  appears  to  be  rapidly  filling  up, 
and  as  the  approach  to  the  town  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  im- 
peded in  one  place  by  a  bar  and  sandbanks,  over  which  a  tre- 
mendous set  of  breakers,  called  the  "  Geygen  Briggs,"  are 
continually  rolling,  Tain  has  no  proper  harbour,  and  now  gets 
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most  of  its  imports  landed  at  Invergorden.  On  a  little  seques- 
tered mount  in  front  of  the  town  is  an  old  burying-ground, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  chapel,  extremely  rude  and 
simple,  and  massive  in  its  architecture,  said  to  be  St.  Duthus' 
original  shrine  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  surrouuded 
and  half  hid  by  large  trees,  is  the  collegiate  church,  erected 
in  1471  for  a  provost,  eleven  prebendaries,  and  three  singing 
boys.  The  roof  is  still  entire,  and  though  the  windows  have 
been  partially  injured,  this  beautiful  specimen  of  middle- 
pointed  or  decorated  Gothic  might  be  easily  restored,  though 
at  present  it  is  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  decay.  King  James  V. 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Duthus'  shrine  in  1527,  incited,  it  is 
said,  by  Bethune,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  that  his  Majesty 
might  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  burning  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
abbot  of  Fearn,  one  of  the  first  and  holiest  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland.* 

The  fifth  stage  to  Dornoch  is  nine  miles.  The  mall  coach 
(which,  north  of  Tain,  is  drawn  only  by  two  horses)  crosses 
the  firth  to  Dornoch  by  the  Meikle  Ferry,  a  strait  four  miles 
west  of  the  town.  The  passage  of  the  ferry  is  sometimes 
unpleasant,  from  squalls  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water. 
The  tourist  should  not  regret  having  to  take  the  longer  round 
by  the  head  of  the  firth,  as  the  scenery  is  rich  and  lovely  in 
the  foreground,  and  is  backed  above  by  varied  and  picturesque 
chains  of  mountains.  One  mile  north  of  Ardgay  is  Bonar 
Bridge,  an  iron  structure  which  crosses  a  narro.v  part  of  the 
firth  14  miles  above  Tain.  At  Ardgay  Inn  the  carriage  road, 
18  miles  long,  joins  from  Alness,  and  which  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  stages  from  Dingwall  by  an  excellent  inn  at  Sit- 
tenham.  At  Ardgay,  at  Dornoch,  and  at  Golspie,  carriage 
and   post   horses   can   be   hired,   but  nowhere    else   between 

*  The  Abbey  Church  of  Fearn,  founded  by  the  first  Earl  of  Eoss,  in  Alexander 
lll.'s  reign,  thoiigli  greatly  mutilated  and  decayed,  is  still  used  as  the  parish 
church.  It  stands  six  miles  soutli  of  T;uu,  on  the  road  to  Nigg  and  Cromarty, 
wliither  the  Ahliey  was  removed  l)y  the  founder  from  a  site  not  far  eastward  of  Uonar 
Bridjie,  where  it  was  found  to  be  too  near  the  turbulent  clans  of  Sutherland.  Tlie 
chancel,  nave,  and  two  side  chapels  still  remain,  though  greatly  fallen  in,  and  tlie 
windows,  the  extent  of  which  lias  been  mostly  filled  up  and  disfigured  by  modem 
masonry.  They  are  almost  wliolly  of  the  earliest  or  first  pointed  style.  Kam 
Church  is  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Hilton  and  Sliandwick,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Nigg  Cluu-ch,  at  each  of  whicli  places  there  is  a  beautiful  and  very 
ancient  sculptured  cross  desening  of  the  antiquary's  notice. 
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Tain  and  Wick  ;  and  the  tourist  who  is  not  a  good  pedestrian 
must  otherwise  depend  on  the  mail  coach  along  the  coast  road, 
and  the  mail  cars  which  proceed  from  Golspie  twice  a  week 
(Monday  and  Thursday)  through  the  interior  of  Sutherland, 
and  thrice  a-week  along  the  north  coast  from  Tongue  to 
Thurso,  or  on  the  one-horse  conveyances  which  are  to  be  had 
at  most  of  the  Sutherlandshire  inns.  The  coast  road  from 
Bonar  Bridge  to  Helmsdale  passes  through  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Bonar  there  is  a  noted  vitrified  fort,  Dun-creich,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  which  juts  out  into  the  firth.  Five  miles  fur- 
ther, the  house  of  Ospisdale  (D.  Gilchrist,  Esq.),  is  delightfully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  wooded  heights.  A  huge  pillar  of  stone 
nine  feet  high,  by  the  roadside,  according  to  tradition,  com- 
memorates the  death,  in  battle,  of  a  Danish  chief,  called  Hos- 
pis,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  The  road  next  passes 
above  Skibo,  the  delightful  residence  of  G.  Dempster,  Esq., 
the  abode  during  Episcopal  times  of  the  bishops  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness,  and  always  noted  for  its  excellent  gardens  and 
orchards. 

Dornoch, 

ITrM:  Sutlierland  Arms.     Population  599.] 
5  mOes  from  Meikle  Ferry,  1-t  miles  from  Bonar  Bridge. 

The  capital  of  Sutherlandshire,  is  situated  immediately  in  front 
of  a  high  gravel  terrace,  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  bordered  by  the 
sea,  with  extensive  sands.  The  low  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  tall  square  tower  of  the  bishop's  palace,  give  it  a 
pleasing  and  venerable  appearance.  The  town  is  clean  and 
regularly  built.  Dornoch  was,  in  Episcopal  times,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  bishop  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  it 
consequently  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  14  cities  of 
Scotland.  The  palace,  or  castle,  was  a  large  building  of  most 
massive  structure.  In  1570  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
banditti  under  the  Master  of  Caithness  and  IMackay  of  Strath- 
naver,  who  made  an  inroad  into  Sutherland  and  plundered 
the  town  of  Dornoch.  The  whole  edifice  has  recently  been 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  picturesque  high  western 
tower ;  and  on  the  site  a  handsome  well-ordered  new  prison 
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and  court-house  with  record  and  county  meeting  rooms,  have 
been  erected. 

The  cathedral  was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Moravia  (Iiishop 
from  1223  to  1260),  the  near  kinsman  of  Andrew  do  .Moravia. 
who  at  the  same  time  erected,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  firth, 
the  more  magnificent  minster  of  Elgin.  The  church  thus 
built  was  "restored"  about  twelve  years  ago  by  the  Sutherland 
family.  It  consists  at  present  of  chancel,  nave  (but  without 
the  aisles),  transepts,  and  central  tower.  The  east  window  is  a 
triplet,  and  there  is  a  single  lancet  in  the  gable.  Both  transepts 
have  a  small  triplet  on  each  side  ;  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  there  is  one  of  those  infoliated  middle-pointed  windows 
of  four  lights,  so  common  in  the  old  northern  churches.  The 
rest  of  the  windows  are  lancets.  The  tower  is  short  and  thick, 
and  crowned  with  a  stunted  spire. 

Sixth  stage,  to  Golspie,  11  miles. — About  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Dornoch,  the  road  crosses  Loch  Fleet,  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  which  extends  nine  miles  inland  by  a  huge  mole  or 
mound,  about  1000  yards  in  length,  having  four  sluices  and 
arches  on  the  north  side.  By  means  of  this  work,  which  cost 
XI  2,500,  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  reclaimed.  Skelbo 
Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  on  the  southern  shore,  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Sutherland.  Eastward, 
the  tourist  will  descry,  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Vracky,  above 
Golspie,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
erected  by  the  tenantry  aftar  a  model  by  Chantrey. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Golspie*  is  Dunrobin  Castle, 
the  magnificent  residence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, and  which  was  founded  by  Robert,  second  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  a.  p.  1097  (whence  its  name  Dunrobin).  By 
recent  additions,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  princely 
palaces  in  the  kingdom,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
commodious  in  Scotland.  The  building  now  exhibits  a  solid 
mass  of  masonry,  about  100  feet  square  by  80  feet  m 
height.  There  are  three  main  storeys,  besides  the  basement 
and  attics,  connected  by  a  lower  range  of  buildings  with  the 
old  structure.  This  in  itself  is  a  large  building,  though 
modernized  and  almost  lost  amidst  a  multitude  of  high  towers 
*  There  is  a  good  iun  at  Golspie,  tlic  Suthcrlaud  .\rms.  Golspie  is  25  miles  from 
Bonar  Bridge. 
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and  fretted  pinnacles,  but  still  it  serves  to  preserve  much  of 
the  pristine  dignity  of  the  castle.  A  magnificent  elevation, 
springing  from  terraced  basement,  and  pierced  with  rows  of 
oriel  and  plain  windows,  ornamented  with  varied  tabling,  forms 
an  extensive  and  imposing  frontage  to  the  sea,  over  which 
rises  a  series  of  lofty  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  large  square 
mass,  while  the  whole  edifice  is  crowned  by  numerous  turrets 
and  minarets.  All  the  towers  have  high,  sharp,  pointed  roofs, 
covered  with  overlapping  plates,  or  scales  of  lead  ;  but  the 
main  tower  at  the  north-east  corner,  which  is  28  feet  square, 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  135  feet  above  the  basement  terrace, 
has  its  roof  incurved  and  truncated.  It  forms  the 2yorte  cochere 
underneath.  The  general  character  of  the  whole  building  is 
that  of  a  very  large  French  chateau,  or  German  palace,  with 
details  borrowed  from  the  best  old  Scottish  models.  The  grand 
entrance  and  staircase  are  lined  within  with  polished  Caen  stone ; 
but  the  exterior  is  all  of  a  hard  white  silicious  freestone  from 
Brora  and  Braamburgh  Hill,  on  the  Duke's  own  property.  In- 
ternally the  private  rooms  are  arranged  into  numerous  suites  of 
apartments,  each  appropriated  to  some  member  of  the  family, 
and  named  accordingly,  as  the  Argyle,  the  Blantyre,  and  other 
apartments,  and  each  suite  distinguished  by  its  own  peculiar 
style,  coloured  decorations,  and  painting.  The  state-rooms, 
specially  prepared  for  her  IMajesty,  command  the  grand  seaward 
view — comprehending  almost  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  They  are  furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner, 
with  rich  flowered  silk  pannelled  ceilings,  ornamented  cornices, 
and  wood  work  ;  as  indeed,  are  the  public  and  the  principal 
private  rooms.  The  best  view  of  the  castle  is  obtained  from 
the  sea. 

Seventh  Stage,  to  Helmsdale,  17|  miles. — From  this  to 
Helmsdale,  the  coast  of  Sutherland  is  soft  and  beautiful.  A 
range  of  moderately  sized  hills,  diversified  by  hanging  woods 
and  arable  slopes,  with  a  frequent  belt  of  rich  level  ground  in 
high  cultivation,  line  the  shore.  Substantial  farm-houses,  com- 
fortable stone  and  lime  cottages,  a  well-clad  peasantry,  and 
superior  farm  stock,  present  themselves  as  unequivocal  signs  of 
a  thriving  population.  But  the  improved  agricultural  aspect 
of  the  country,  as  yet,  extends  to  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast.     Beyond  the  first  line  of  hills,  which  in  general  border 
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on  the  sea,  and  ■which  consist  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
rock,  chains  of  wild  and  bleak,  but  in  this  section  of  Suther- 
landshire  not  lofty,  mountains  present  themselves,  covered 
with  heathy  pasture.  These  mountains  are  almost  all  com- 
posed of  hard  gneiss,  granite,  and  quartz  rock.  Excellent 
roads,  however,  now  traverse  this  extensive  county,  which 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was  utterly  inaccessible  in  all  parts 
away  from  the  east  coast.  Inns,  so  comfortable,  clean,  and 
well  conducted,  that  they  might  serve  as  model  inns  for 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  are  provided  in  all  directions. 
Brora,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Golspie,  is  a  little  village 
chiefly  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  quarries  of  finely  tex- 
tured, though  rather  brittle  freestone,  and  abounding  in  shells, 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  geologist  will  here  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  occurrence  of  coal  and  its  associ- 
ated minerals  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  granite. 
The  formation  with  which  the  coal  is  connected  is  the  lias  and 
oolite,  the  principal  bed  of  coal  being  about  two  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  The  freestone  or  sandstone  composing 
the  upper  bed  is  well  adapted  for  building  ;  and  at  Helmsdale, 
and  other  places  along  the  coast,  a  fine  secondary  limestone 
called  cornstone  occurs.  At  Inverbrora,  also,  there  is  a  small 
fresh-water  deposit  of  the  Wealden  clay  formation. 

Strathbrora,  for  several  miles  up,  to  the  rock  Carrol,  Kil- 
calmkill  (which  still  perpetuates  St.  Columba's  name)  ;  and 
Cole's  Castle,  a  fortress  of  enormous  strength,  built  of  unce- 
mented  stone,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  will 
aflord  an  interesting  excursion  to  the  tourist  when  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  distance  from  Brora  to  Port  Gower  is 
ten  miles. 

The  secure  little  bay  of  Helmsdale,  two  miles  from  Port 
Gower,  is  frequented  by  numerous  herring  busses,  its  harbour 
being  reckoned  the  safest  station  on  the  coast.  The  village 
is  thriving  and  populous,  and  possesses  a  sub-branch  bank. 
[Imis  :  Ross' ;  Mackay's.]  In  front  of  Helmsdale,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  a  romantic  old  castle, 
built  by  Lady  :Margaret  Baillie,  Countess  of  Sutherland,  in 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  "  re-edified,"  says  the 
family  genealogist,  "  the  year  of  God  1615,  by  Alexander 
Gordon,  son  of  the  Earl." 
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In  the  eighth  stage  of  10  miles  to  Berridale,  the  road  passes, 
at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  along  the  acclivity 
of  the  granitic  Ord  of  Caithness,  which  is  part  of  a  long  moun- 
tainous range  running  north-west,  separating  Caithness  from 
Sutherland.  Formerly  the  road  proceeded  along  the  edge  of 
a  frightful  range  of  precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  and  of  old 
it  was  considered  unlucky  to  cross  this  way  on  a  Monday,  as  a 
party  of  Caithness  men  passed  it  on  that  day  on  their  journey 
to  Flodden  field,  whence  none  of  them  returned. 

At  Berridale  village  {Inn :  Berridale  Arms),  commence 
those  grand  cliffs  and  stacks,  or  detached  pillars  of  sandstone 
rock  which  occur  round  all  the  coast  of  Caithness-shire,  which 
county  the  tourist  has  now  entered. 

Caithness  may  be  described  as  a  broad  undulating  moor- 
land plain,  devoid  of  trees,  and  covered  in  many  places  by 
deep  peat-mosses.  The  dwellings  of  its  peasantry  are  often 
poor  hovels,  built  of  turf  and  stones,  and  thatched  over  with 
straw  or  sods.  These  are  made  fast  by  straw  ropes  thrown 
across  the  roof,  to  the  ends  of  which  flat  stones  are  attached 
as  safeguards  against  the  violence  of  the  Avinds.  But  Caithness 
is  by  no  means  a  poor  country  ;  and  its  agricultural  products 
are  greater  than  those  of  some  others  of  the  northern  shires. 
It  has  advanced  in  all  sorts  of  agricultural  improvements, 
and  in  the  feeding  of  the  finest  stocks  of  cattle.  The  pic- 
turesque, however,  is  chiefly  confined  to  its  coasts,  and  frequent 
ancient  towers,  some  of  them  still  habitable,  are  perched  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  rugged  shores.  The  Scandinavian  origin,  or 
at  least  admixture  of  the  people,  manifests  itself  in  their  tall 
but  strong  built  forms  and  smooth  fair  countenances — the 
proper  names,  and  many  words,  betraying  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  a  foreign  extraction  ;  and  Gaelic  is  spoken  nowhere  in 
the  county  except  on  the  borders  of  Sutherland. 

Wick  and  Thurso  are  the  only  towns  in  the  county  ;  the 
latter,  though  possessing  the  advantage  in  point  of  situation, 
and  with  more  of  pretension  in  appearance,  must  yield  to  its 
rival  in  mercantile  bustle  and  importance. 


ss: 


Wick. 


[Inns  :  Caledonian ;  Commerciiil ;  Wellington.    Population,  G72-2.] 
2G3  mile3  from  Edinburgh  ;  51-  from  Golspie. 

The  situation  of  Wick  is  low  and  confined  ;  but  the  adjoin- 
ing village  of  Staxigo,  which  is  built  on  higher  ground,  and 
has  a  more  convenient  harbour,  may  be  almost  reckoned  as  the 
port  through  which  Wick  conducts  its  commerce,  and  with 
which  its  streets  are  united.  Though  the  bay  is  long  and 
dangerous,  and  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  precipitous  rocks, 
it  is  the  resort  of  a  great  many  fishing  vessels  ;  and  in  the 
fishing  season  the  town  swarms  with  crowds  of  foreigners,  as 
well  as  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  a  fine 
summer's  morning,  from  the  seaward  cliffs,  the  ocean  may  be 
seen  bespangled  with  as  many  as  from  500  to  800  herring- 
boats,  intermingled  with  larger  vessels,  and  graced  by  the 
occasional  broad  pennon  of  a  revenue  cruiser.  Indeed,  during 
the  fishing  season,  the  busy  hand  of  industry  is  tried  to  the 
utmost.  The  town's  harbours  are  extending,  and  Pultcney- 
town,  the  suburb,  commenced  in  1808  by  the  British  Fishery 
Society,  is  a  regularly  built  village. 

Wick  has  been  incorporated  as  a  royal  burgh  since  lo89  ; 
and  since  the  Union  it  has  been  associated  with  Kirkwall, 
Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall  (and,  since  the  late  Reform  Act, 
with  Cromarty)  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  The 
sheriff  courts,  since  1828,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Session,  arc 
held  in  Wick,  and  not  at  Thurso,  which  was  formerly  the  head 
burgh  of  the  shire.  The  custom-house  has  also  been  removed 
to  Wick,  which  likewise  possesses  a  chamber  of  commerce  ; 
and  a  large  trading  steamer  touches  here  from  Leith  once 
a  week  for  more  than  half  the  year  on  its  passage  from  that 
port  to  Aberdeen  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  Trad- 
ing smacks  ply  once  a  fortnight  between  Leith  and  Wick  ; 
and  an  almost  constant  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  London, 
Hull,  and  other  English  ports. 

Besides  the  main  post  road  to  Thurso,  a  district  road,  27 
miles  long,  leads  along  the  coast  to  Ilouna  and  John  O'Groat's 
House.     On  the  way  there  is  an  extensive  sweep  of  sands  to 
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pass  over,  a  ferry  on  Waster  Water,  and  many  long  stretches 
of  hilly  moorland.  The  castles  of  Old  Wick,  Keiss,  Girnigo, 
and  Sinclair,  with  Ackergill  and  other  towers  on  the  verge  of 
the  seaward  cliffs,  give  a  most  j^icturesque  character  to  the 
scenery.  Ackergill,  still  habitable,  may  give  a  good  notion  of 
the  rude  strongholds  which  frowned  along  this  iron-bound  coast. 
"  It  is  a  square  tower,  65  feet  in  height,  and  in  breadth  at 
each  angle  45  feet,  having  three  storeys,  each  of  them  arched, 
the  walls  above  10  feet  thick  at  the  butts  of  the  arches. 
Standing  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  a  few  feet  above  the  highest 
water  mark,  it  is  defended  by  a  moat  12  feet  deep,  and  equally 
broad,  extending  along  each  of  its  angles,  except  the  one  facing 
the  sea." 

On  reaching  the  iun  of  Houna,  the  traveller  stands  at  the 
land's  end,  upon  the  rocky  shores  and  shell  banks  of  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  an  extreme  point  well  known  by  the  name  of  John 
0' Groat's  House.*  The  bold  adjoining  headland  of  Duncansby 
Head,  the  Berubium  of  Ptolemy,  with  its  numerous  deep  and 
lengthened  chasms  or  ghoes,  and  curious  detached  stacks  or 
columns  of  rock  in  the  sea,  is  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 

The  Pentland  Firth,  that  great  eastern  gulf-stream  of  the 
Atlantic,  may  be  seen  well  from  this  station,  flowing  with  the 
force  of  all  its  united  tides  through  the  narrow  opening  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Orcades.  From  the  Hebrides  and  Cape 
Wrath  the  Western  Ocean  rolls  on  in  one  uniform  unbroken 
stream,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  eastern  sea,  is  dashed  and 
buffeted  against  the  projecting  headlands  of  Caithness  and 
Orkney — the  contracted  channel  imparting  to  its  waters  aug- 
mented velocity  and  the  utmost  agitation.  The  current  then 
expands  ;  but  after  crossing  the  Moray  Firth,  it  again  dashes 
itself  with  tremendous  force  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Banff  and 
Aberdeen  shires. 

This  road  proceeds  along  the  margin  of  the  Firth  for  about 

*  "This  house  stood  upon  the  beach, and  a  grassy  Inollis  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
on  which  tlie  honest  Dutchman  erected  liis  abiding  place.  As  the  story  goes, 
Johnny's  kinsmen  had  a  dispute  about  precedency  ;  and  to  settle  the  question, 
Mister  Groat  erected  an  octagonal  niom,  with  a  door  on  every  side,  to  accommodate 
each  gentleman  with  a  private  entre.  Altliough  the  contrivance  might  have  been 
ingenious,  the  house  must  have  been  confoundedly  cold  ;  and  an  eight-doored 
apartment,  in  a  gale  of  -nind,  anything  but  pleasant  quarters  on  the  Firth  of  Pent- 
land." — Maxwell's  Higldauds,  etc. 
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18  miles.  The  views  of  the  isles  of  Orkney,  the  Pcntland 
streams,  and  the  projecting  points  of  the  mainlan  J  of  Caithness, 
are  all  along  varied.  Agricultural  improvement  and  the 
planting  and  reclaiming  of  waste  lands  arc  also  going  on  in 
the  district  with  rapid  strides.  At  Castlchill  ^Ir.  Traill 
employs  a  number  of  labourers  in  quarrying  pavement  flags,  of 
which  from  three  to  four  thousand  square  feet  are  annually 
exported. 

Thurso,  or  Thor's  town,  a  burgh  of  barony  holding  of  Sir 
George  Sinclair  as  superior,  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  half 
the  size  of  Wick.  It  contains  some  handsome  freestone  houses 
in  the  suburbs,  a  neat  church,  and  an  excellent  inn.  The 
population  is  2400.  East  of  the  town  stands  a  fine  old  castle 
(Sir  George  Sinclair's  of  Ulbster,  Bart.),  and  further  on,  in  the 
same  direction,  Harold's  Tower,  over  the  tomb  of  Earl  Harold, 
the  possessor  at  one  time  of  half  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
Caithness,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against  his  own  namesake, 
Earl  Harold  the  Wicked,  in  the  year  1190.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  are  the  ruins  of  Scrabster  Castle,  a  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Caithness. 

Its  remoteness  from  the  cast  coast  of  Scotland,  its 
proximity  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  and  the  want  of  adequate 
shelter  in  the  bay,  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  Thurso  becom- 
ing a  place  of  much  resort  for  shipping.  The  bay  itself  is, 
however,  a  delightful  object.  A  magnificent  semicircular 
sweep  of  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  long  line  of  breakers 
yield  their  power  with  hollow  moan,  gives  place  at  either  ex- 
tremity to  precipitous  rocks  forming  the  sides  of  the  bay, 
which,  converging,  terminate  in  the  high  bluff  promontories 
of  Holborn  Head  and  Dunnet  Head.  Over  these,  though 
upwards  of  400  feet  in  height,  the  spray  dashes  during  storms. 
In  the  opening  between,  the  prodigious  western  precipices  of 
Hoy  present  about  the  most  magnificent  range  of  cliff  scenery 
in  Britain,  and,  with  other  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  compose  a 
splendid  boundary  to  the  seawaril  view.  The  view  from  Hol- 
born Head  includes  the  Clett,  a  huge  detached  rock,  the 
boundless  expanse  and  heaving  swell  of  old  ocean,  and  clouds 
of  screaming  sea-birds. 
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The  extensive  county  of  Sutherland  presents  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  having  the  whole  of  its  surface  of  1800  square 
miles  under  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  border  of 
arable  land  along  its  coast.  More  than  four-fifths  of  this  great 
territory  belongs  to  the  Sutherland  family,  who  have  also 
acquired  by  marriage  the  adjoining  Cromarty  estates,  on  the 
west  of  Ross-shire — an  extent  of  property  altogether  unparal- 
leled in  this  kingdom.  In  its  superficial  configuration  and 
aspect,  Sutherlandshire  is  distinguished  by  several  marked 
features.  It  is  washed  by  the  ocean  on  three  of  its  five  sides. 
On  the  west  and  north  coast,  and  in  the  section  of  country 
intermediate  between  the  extreme  points  of  these,  are  groups 
of  huge  mountains  ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  county 
is  spread  out  in  spacious  undulating  plains,  edged  by  continu- 
ous chains  of  hills,  of  comparatively  moderate  height.  Only  a 
few  stand  out  in  prominent  relief — as,  for  instance,  the  imposing 
central  mass  of  Ben  Clibrick.  The  mountains  of  Sutherland- 
shire are  characterised  by  their  general  isolation  from  each 
other,  but  all  of  them  rest  on  a  general  table-land  of  consider- 
able elevation.  They  are  thus  distinguished  by  boldness  of 
form  and  outline.  Of  wood,  excepting  close  by  the  eastern 
shore,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Oikel  River,  which  falls  into 
the  Dornoch  Firth,  there  is  none  saving  some  recent  plantations 
about  Loch  Inver  and  Tongue,  and  a  few  ancestral  trees  around 
the  family  seat  of  the  Reay  family.  From  the  care,  however, 
taken  to  keep  the  heath  short,  the  luxuriant  pastures,  though 
wanting  the  emerald  brilliancy  of  the  Argyle  Highlands,  clothe 
the  landscape  in  a  subdued  verdure,  redeeming  it  from  the 
gloom  which  would  otherwise  attach  to  its  sequestered  and 
extensive  solitudes.  The  tourist  must  not  look  for  woodland 
beauties,  nor  for  the  infinite  variety  of  scenery  which  gives  such 
a  charm  to  almost  all  the  land  of  mountain  and  flood  to  the  south 
of  the  bounds  of  Sutherlandshire.  But  he  will  find  himself 
recompensed  by  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  majestic  mountain 
forms,  by  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  large  inlets  of  the  sea, 
or  of  the  fresh-water  lakes,  and  the  impressive  altitude  of  its 
abrupt  and  rugged  sea-worn  cliffs. 
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The  chief  interest  of  the  lover  of  the  picture.s(|ue  will  be 
confiDed  to  the  -western  and  northeni  parts  of  the  county, 
Avhere  he  is  thus  still  further  removed  from  the  ordinary 
thoroughfares.  The  means  of  access  are  not  yet  very  conve- 
nient, but  the  traveller  will  find  accommodation  not  to  be  met 
with  in  many  more  accessil)le  parts  of  the  Iligblunds.  The 
English  language  is  universally  understood,  and,  indeed,  well 
spoken. 

A  daily  mail  (four-horse  as  far  as  Tain)  traverses  the  whole 
distance  from  Inverness  to  Thurso  ;  while,  during  the  summer 
season,  a  small  steamer  plies  twice  a  week  between  Inverness 
and  the  ports  on  the  Moray  Firth  to  the  Little  Ferry  near  the 
Mound,  and  within  four  miles  of  Golspie.  This  steamer  can  be 
conveniently  joined  at  Burghead  ;  or  the  Leith  and  Orkney 
steamer  may  be  taken  as  far  as  Wick.  From  Golspie,  and  also 
from  Bonar  Bridge,  a  two-horse  open  mail-car  starts  twice  a 
week  ;  on  Monday  and  Thursday  morning  it  goes  to  Lairg,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Loch  Shin,  whence  one  proceeds  to  Tongue, 
another  to  Loch  Inver,  and  one  to  Duirness.  These  carry  five 
or  six  passengers,  and  return  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
A  coach  runs  between  Tongue  and  Thurso  thrice  a  week.  At 
Innisindamflf,  within  fourteen  miles  of  Loch  Inver,  a  smaller 
one-horse  car,  for  three  passengers,  runs  betwixt  Kyle  Skou  and 
Scourie.  At  many  of  the  inns  and  public-houses  some  sort  of 
conveyance,  phaeton,  dog-cart,  or  swing-cart,  is  to  be  had. 

The  inns  in  all  parts  of  Sutherlandshire  are  in  most  cases  excel- 
lent, clean,  comfortable,  and  frequently  provided  with  unexpected 
accessories  of  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  A  few  are  not  yet 
very  commodious,  so  that  in  the  height  of  the  travelling  sea- 
son there  may  be  an  occasional  scramble  for  beds.  Travelling 
early  in  the  season  is  thus  advisable,  and  it  has  the  additional 
recommendation,  that  the  greater  coolness  preserves  the  tourist 
from  the  gnats  and  midges,  which  are  rather  troublesome  at 
times.  A  continuous  line  of  road  extends  from  Lairg  to  Loch 
Assynt  and  Loch  Inver  on  the  west,  and  from  Loch  Assynt 
northwards,  to  Kyle  Scou,  Scourie,  and  Luirness  ;  thence 
round  Loch  ErriboU  to  Tongue  and  Thurso.  From  Tongue 
a  road  leads  right  across  back  to  Lairg.  A  new  road,  too,  has 
just  been  completed,  from  Lairg  by  the  shores  of  Loch  Shin, 
and  of  a  series  of  smaller  lakes  which  succeed,  to  Loch  Lax- 
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ford,  shortening  the  distance  by  about  one  half.  It  is  also 
very  level  (although  constructed  amidst  some  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  and  great  deer  forests  of  the  county),  and  in  gran- 
deur the  view  is  unrivalled  in  Highland  scenery.  Besides 
these,  a  road  conducts  from  Helmsdale,  due  north,  to  Bighouse. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  Sutherlandshire  roads  is,  that  they 
are  very  narrow — generally  10,  and  not  exceeding  12  feet, 
including  the  edging  of  sward.  Like  the  Ross-shire  roads, 
they  are  free  of  toll.  The  Sutherlandshire  roads  are  also  con- 
nected with  those  on  the  west  of  Ross-shire  by  one  from  Led- 
more,  on  the  way  between  Oikel  Bridge  and  Loch  Assynt, 
through  Strathcannaird,  to  Ullapool,  whence  there  is  a  line  of 
communication,  not  only  direct  to  the  Dingwall  and  Loch 
Carron  road  at  Strathgarve,  but  also  round  by  Poolewe,  Gair- 
loch,  and  Kinlochewe,  to  the  same  road,  at  Auchnasheen. 
Angling  used  to  be  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  Sutherland- 
shire. The  innkeepers  had  the  privilege  of  salmon  fishing  for 
a  period  of  the  year  for  their  inmates.  Now  the  rivers  are 
almost  all  let,  and  the  right  of  salmon  fishing,  if  to  be  had  at 
all,  must  be  well  paid  for.  On  the  lakes  there  is  more  license, 
and  trout  fishing  is  unrestricted. 


BoxAR  Bridge  to  Loch  Inver,  Soocrie,  Duirness,  Tongue, 
Lairg,  and  Golspie. 

The  hanging  plantations  of  fir  and  larch,  which  on  the 
Sutherland  side  skirt  the  firth  for  several  miles  below  Bonar 
Bridge,  extend  also  for  some  little  distance  to  the  west.  The 
Assynt  road  crosses  the  Shin  at  Shin  Bridge,  and  proceeds 
westwards  to  Invershin  *  by  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  OikeL 

*  Here  the  road  from  Golspie,  by  Lairg  to  Assynt,  joins  that  from  Bonar  Bridge. 
Instead  of  proceeding  from  Shin  Bridge  right  on  to  Rosehall,  a  detour  may  be  made 
by  Lairg  (11  mOes  from  Bonar  Bridge),  which  is  very  pleasingly  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  Loch  Shin.  This  loch  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  of  a  very  softened 
character ;  while  the  new  churches  and  manses,  Estabhslied  and  I'ree,  and  some 
scattered  cottages,  are  featui-es  quite  in  keeping  with  the  scene.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  Shin,  Sir  James  Matheson  has  another  fine  property,  Achany,  joining  that  of 
Eosehall.  The  road  from  Golspie  to  Lairg,  a  distance  of  19  miles,  strikes  off  from 
the  main  north  road  at  the  Mound,  and  leads  through  Strathfleet,  in  which  are 
located  a  considerable  number  of  small  tenants,  the  cultivated  spaces  around  whose 
dwellings  give  pleasing  indication  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  earnests  of  what 
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The  current  of  this  river  is  sluggish,  and  the  tide  flows  as  far 
as  Rosehall,  12  miles  above  Bonar  Bridge.  The  water  is  skirtcJ 
with  meadow  ground,  chequered  with  alder  and  birch.  .\t 
Rosehall  (the  property  of  Sir  James  Matheson,  of  the  island  of 
Lewis),  there  are  extensive  woods  and  plantations  of  fir. 

Beyond  Rosehall  and  the  River  Caslie,  which  here  joins 
the  Oikel — there  is  little  to  interest,  till,  crossing  Oikel  Bridge 
(15  miles  from  Lairg),  we,  some  miles  further  on,  reach  the 
summit  level.  Getting  over  this  ascent,  a  series  of  huge 
detached  mountain  masses  suddenly  present  themselves,  spring- 
ing in  strongly  defined  shapes  from  the  elevated  moorland. 
One  of  them  is  called  Suil  Vein,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
"  sugar-loaf."  It  is  the  feature  of  this  quarter,  although  its 
companions,  especially  Cannisp  and  Coulmore,  are  not  unworthy 
compeers.  A  series  of  moorland  lochs  or  lakes  —  Craggy, 
Loch-na-IIelac,  Boarlan,  and  Loch  Awe  —  serve  further  to 
beguile  the  way  as  we  cross  the  high  ground,  and  descend  td 
Assynt  through  a  valley  lined  on  the  west  side  by  a  noble 
range  of  limestone  cliffs,  several  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and 
on  the  east  by  that  noble  range  of  mountains  which  have  their 
culminating  point  at  the  lofty  Ben  More,  the  highest  elevation 
in  Sutherlandshire,  and  which,  according  to  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  rises  3236  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  reaching 
Loch  Assynt,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  lofty  mountains. 
Cunaig,  a  mighty  mass,  stretches  along  the  northern  shore, 
interposing  between  Loch  Assynt  and  Kyle  Skou,  a  far-in- 
denting arm  of  the  sea.  Loch  Assynt  is  a  fresh  water  loch, 
and  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  very  narrow.  At  its  eastern 
extremity  is  the  inn  of  Innisindamff,  which  is  eighteen  miles 
from  Bonar  Bridge,  and  the  church  and  manse  of  Assynt. 
About  three  miles  down  the  loch  the  north  road  ascends  the 
shoulder  of  Queenaig.  The  road  to  Loch  Invcr  keeps  by  the 
side  of  Loch  Assynt,  passing  by  the  shell  of  a  large  old  building, 
called  Edderachalda,  and  the  ruins  of  an  older  and  ruder 
stronghold,  Ardvrock  Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Maclcods  of 
Assynt.     It  is  worthy  of  note  as  the  place  where  Montrose  was 

may  be  done  in  the  supjjort  of  a  larger  population.  Tlie  river  is  crossed  at  Lairg  by 
a  ford.  WTien  flooded  it  is  neccssarj'  to  go  round  by  Sliin  Bridge ;  but  a  tiny 
suspension  bridge  has  been  recently  strengtbcned  and  rendered  suitable  for  the 
traffic  of  vehicles.    The  hill  ground  to  llosehall  is  a  forbidding  moorland. 
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confined  when  captured  by  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  as  he  fled 
almost  alone,  after  his  forces  had  been  surprised  and  dispersed 
at  Fearn  by  Colonel  Strahan.  About  a  mile  from  the  western 
end  of  Loch  Assynt,  is 

Loch  Inver  (where  there  is  a  good  inn),  14  miles  from  Innis- 
indamff,  and  52  from  Bonar  Bridge.  It  consists  of  only  a  few 
scattered  houses  and  cottages,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  loch,  at  the  foot  of  a  zone  of  craggy  hills,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  county  opposite  the  island  of  Lewis. 
An  extensive  trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on  here  in  herring 
curing,  but,  like  the  other  establishments  along  the  west  and 
north  of  Sutherlandshire,  it  has,  after  strenuous  but  hitherto 
abortive  efforts,  been  abandoned,  and  the  fishing  is  thus  almost 
at  a  stand  still.  Neither  is  the  deep-sea  fishing  prosecuted  to 
any  extent.  Lobsters  are  shipped  in  great  numbers  for  the 
southern  markets. 

To  get  a  good  view  of  Suil  Vein  will  be  a  chief  object 
with  the  traveller,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a  walk  of 
about  a  mile  ;  but  the  most  striking  view  is  got  from  the  water, 
where  a  further  prospect  is  obtained  of  a  prolonged  succession 
of  lofty  single  mountains,  all  quite  apart  from  each  other, 
resting  on  an  elevated  table-land  of  rugged  rocky  ground. 
Suil  Vein  is,  however,  quite  distinctive  —  at  first  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  glass  house,  and,  as  the  distance  increases 
sea-ward,  of  a  perfect  sugar-loaf  shaped  cone,  shooting  up  at 
once  from  the  table-land  without  any  supporting  base,  and 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  looking  mass.  Its  summit  is 
2396  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  trigono- 
metrical survey. 

Great  part  of  the  district  of  Assynt  and  of  Edderachylis 
is  composed  of  a  network  of  bare  rocky  eminences,  having 
innumerable  dark  motionless  tarns  or  pools,  of  varying  dimen- 
sions, frequently  margined  with  water  plants,  embedded  in  the 
deep  intervening  hollows.  Proceeding  northwards  by  the  sea- 
coast,  the  road  winds  up  and  down  among  inequalities,  fre- 
quently very  steep  ;  but  there  is  much  of  picturesque  novelty 
in  the  strange  ruggedness  of  the  ground.  Passing  Bradcall, 
where  the  parish  church  and  manse  of  Edderachylis  are  situ- 
ated, and  where  there  is  a  large  store  for  packing  the  salmon 
caught  along  the  west  coast,  we  reach  Kyle  Scou,  a  noble  inlet, 
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penetrating  in  its  furthest  reaches  the  recesses  of  Glen  Coul 
and  Gleu  Dhu,  where  its  waters  are  closely  hemmed  in  by  lofty 
barriers  of  rock,  which  descend  from  the  northern  side  of 
Qucenaig.  These  glens  are  among  the  most  striking  scenes 
on  the  coast. 

At  Scourie  is  a  considerable  scattered  hamlet  or  township, 
with  enclosed  fields,  encircling  the  termination  of  a  well-in- 
dented bay.  The  inn,  at  present  small,  though  comfortable, 
is  on  the  south,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  the 
local  factor's  house,  a  large  substantial  structure  with  a  good 
garden.  Off  the  bay,  the  island  of  Ilanda  presents,  in  its 
magnificent  range  of  clifis,  an  object  well  worthy  of  notice. 
They  extend  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  and  rise  quite  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
600  or  700  feet,  tenanted  by  myriads  of  sea  fowl  during  the 
breeding  season.  From  the  rock  inclining  landward,  the  pre- 
cipices can  be  approached  with  some  confidence.  Among  the 
rocky  hills  of  the  more  inland  mountains,  that  of  Stack  is 
remarkable  for  its  high  pyramidal  summit,  which  rises  2364 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  measured  by  the  officers  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Proceeding  onwards  from  Scourie,  the  road  skirts  the 
extremities  of  two  salt-water  lochs — Laxford  and  Inchard. 
The  outline  of  the  former  is  very  irregular,  and  at  its  head 
the  road  from  Lairg  by  Loch  Shin  reaches  the  coast.  At  the 
end  of  Loch  Inchard  is  a  substantial  public-house  (Rhiconich), 
12  miles  from  Scourie.  Ascending  the  course  of  the  Achag- 
risgill,  we  now  round  the  shoulder  of  a  long  ascent,  called  the 
Gualin,  on  which  a  small  public-house  has  been  erected  for 
shelter  to  the  wayfarer.  Fronting  us,  on  the  further  side  of 
the  valley,  is  the  massive  bulk  of  Ben  Spenue,  25.'!5  feet  in 
height,  and  more  to  the  right,  the  still  loftier  precipitous  sum- 
mits of  Fonn  Bhein,  2979  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cutting 
across  the  isthmus  that  terminates  on  the  north-west  at  Cape 
Wrath,  the  tourist  reaches  the  placid  waters  of  the  Kyle  of 
Duirness,  and  keeping  in  view  for  some  time  the  farm-house  of 
Keoldale,  he  strikes  along  a  fertile  table-land  of  limestone 
rock,  which  stretches  towards  Loch  Erriboll,  and  at  length  rests 
from  his  toils  at  the  comfortable  inn  of  Durin. 

From  the  inn  window  may  be  descried,  in  the  distance,  the 
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tremendous  cliffs  of  Hoy  Head  in  the  Orkneys  ;  the  eye,  too, 
ranges  along  a  great  line  of  coast,  edged  at  intervals  by  lofty 
mural  faces.  Close  at  hand,  Farout  Head  projects  into  the 
great  north  sea  ;  on  the  west  side  of  the  promontory,  which 
forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kyle  of  Duirness,  stands  the  old 
house  of  Balnakiel,  a  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness,  and  afterwards  of  the  Reay  family,  and  near  it 
the  very  old  parish  church  of  Duirness.  The  churchyard  con- 
tains a  monument  commemorative  of  Rob  Donn,  a  Gaelic  poet  of 
great  local  celebrity.  In  the  church  is  another,  with  an  epitaph 
which  tersely  portrays  the  characteristic  qualities  of  many  of 
the  Celtic  race.  The  epitaph  bears  that  "  Donald  MacMhur- 
chie  heir  lyis  lo  ;  vas  ill  to  his  frend  and  var  to  his  fo,  true  to 
his  maister  in  veird  and  vo.     1619." 

The  Cave  of  Smoo  is  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Durin  Inn,  and 
close  below  the  high  road.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though  on  a  scale  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  similar  excavations  elsewhere.  At  the  inner  end  of  a 
narrow  creek  the  limestone  rock  has  been  scooped  out  into  a 
spacious  wide-mouthed  cavern,  having  a  span  of  about  110  feet 
by  53  feet  in  height.  Two  subterraneous  chambers — one  within 
the  other — branch  off  from  the  outer  cave.  The  access  to  the 
first  is  over  a  low  ledge  of  rock,  and  as  both  are  filled  with  water 
by  a  burn  which  forms  a  cataract,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  boat 
(which  is  always  to  be  had  on  the  spot)  dragged  over.  The 
innermost  apartment  is  attained  by  the  boat  making  its  way 
under  a  low  bridge  of  rock,  which  divides  the  entrance. 

The  distance  from  Duirness  to  the  celebrated  Cape  Wrath 
is  13  miles,  by  a  good  road,  but  having  a  ferry  to  cross  ;  the 
scenery  may  be  viewed  to  greater  advantage  from  the  sea.  but 
it  is  hardly  prudent  to  venture  by  boat,  except  in  good 
weather. 

This  bold  headland  braves  the  ocean  currents  in  various 
grand  frontlets — some  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of 
600  feet,  and  others  in  steep  acclivities,  surmounted  by  more 
precipitous  ridges.  Sunken  rocks,  which  cause  a  constant  tur- 
moil, and  a  reef  of  perforated  rocks,  run  out  into  the  sea, 
while  some  desolate  islets  stud  the  face  of  the  deep.  All 
around  is  utter  solitude,  except  the  durable  granite  light- 
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house,  which  gives  sign  that  here  two  individuals  of  the  race 
of  man  hold  watch  and  ward  to  signal  vessels  off  the  inhospi- 
table coast.  Cape  Wrath  well  merits  its  name  of  warning, 
and  mariners  do  not  require  to  be  told  to  give  it  a  good  berth. 
The  range  of  view  is  magnificent,  stretching  from  the  Lewis 
to  the  Orkneys,  while  a  grand  panorama  of  mountain  screens 
is  spread  behind. 

The  road  from  Durin  to  Tongue  makes  a  great  circuit 
round  the  head  of  Loch  Erriboll,  but  the  pedestrian  can  shorten 
the  distance  10  miles  by  crossing  the  wide  ferry  to  lleul  Inn, 
where  a  projecting  peninsula  affords  a  sheltered  refuge,  well 
known  to  the  tempest-tossed  mariner.  The  north-east 
entrance  of  this  loch  rises  into  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Whitten 
Head. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  the  head  of  Loch  Erriboll,  a  road 
leads  through  Strathmore  to  Aultnaharry  Inn  (IS  miles  from 
Erriboll),  in  the  centre  of  Sutherlandshire,  about  half-way 
between  Tongue  and  Lairg.  This  route  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  round  tower,  Dun  Dornadilla, 
at  Aultnacaillich,  about  half-way.  It  also  presents  fine  views 
of  Loch  Hope,  a  long  narrow  fresh-water  lake  parallel  to  Loch 
Erriboll,  and  of  the  rounded  bulk  and  imposing  precipices  of 
Ben  Hope  on  its  eastern  margin  (3039  feet  high). 

Equally  good  views  are,  however,  obtained  of  the  loch  and 
mountain  from  the  northern  end  of  Loch  Hope,  at  Heul  Inn. 
where  the  Tongue  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  chain  boat.  Be- 
tween Loch  Hope  and  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  rises  a  lengthened 
mossy  moorland,  called  the  Moin.  Here  Ben  Loyal  or  Layghal, 
with  its  four  fantastic  summits,  disputes  with  Ben  Hope  for 
the  supremacy,  although,  in  reality,  it  is  inferior  by  ■'iM 
feet. 

At  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  there  is  a  ferry,  about  a  mile  across, 
to  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  promontory,  at  the  landward 
end  of  which  is  situated  Tongue  House,  an  old-fashioned  man- 
sion, formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  of  Reay,  whose  estates 
were  added  by  purchase  to  those  of  Sutherland.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  plantations.  Towards  the  head  of  the 
Kyle,  the  square  shell  of  Castle  Varrick  recals  the  thoughts  to 
the  days  of  feudal  power  and  strife.     A  few  scattered  houses 
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on  the  hill  slope  above  Tongue  House  form  the  village  of  Kirki- 
boU,  and  here  will  be  found  a  commodious  and  comfortable  inn.* 

The  drive  of  40  miles  from  Tongue  to  Lairg  is  over  a  tract 
of  country  almost  uninhabited.  Ascending  gradually  from 
the  coast,  and  passing  two  small  lakes,  our  course  lies  along 
the  shore  of  Loch  Layghal  or  Loyal,  and  the  eastern  base  of 
Ben  Loyal,  and  thence  all  the  rest  of  the  way  across  elevated 
moorlands.  At  an  interval  of  several  miles  south  of  Ben 
Loyal  rises  the  great  central  bulk  of  Ben  Klibrick,  3155  feet, 
and  the  second  highest  in  the  county.  At  the  foot  of  this 
latter  mountain  the  peaceful  waters  of  Loch  Naver  stretch  to 
the  north-east,  and  discharge  themselves  through  the  fertile 
pastures  of  Strath  Naver  into  the  North  Pea  at  Bettyhill  of 
Farr.  Near  the  west  end  of  Loch  Naver,  and  near  about  half- 
way to  Lairg,  is  Aultnaharra  Inn,  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 
The  stage  to  Lairg  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  latter  part  of 
that  from  Tongue,  excepting  that  the  moorland  wastes  are 
still  more  extensive  than  those  we  have  left  behind,  and  more 
monotonous.  The  interval  from  Loch  Shin  to  Golspie  we  have 
already  briefly  noticed  in  the  outset. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  Sutherlaodshire,  as  of 
the  whole  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  see 
Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
1850. 

*  There  is  little  to  interest  the  tourist  between  Tongne  and  Thiuso,  a  distance 
of  44  miles.  As  already  mentioned,  a  coact  runs  every  second  day  between 
these  places.  This  route  crosses  two  considerable  valleys— Strath  Naver  and  Glen 
Hallad ale— watered  by  rivers  of  some  size,  which  are  bordered  by  fertile  meadow 
laud.  These  rivers  are  crossed  by  chain  boats.  Between  these  valleys  are  several 
smaller  glens,  and  about  half-way  Strathy  Head  projects  far  into  the  sea;  and  at 
Strathy  there  is  a  hamlet,  church,  and  manse,  and  small  inn.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  Naver  is  the  comfortable  iun  of  Bettyhill  of  Farr,  12  mUes,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  Glen  Halladale,  the  scattered  township;and  good  inn  of  Melvich  ;  28  miles  from 
Tongue,  and  towards  the  mouth,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  river,  is  the  man- 
sion-house of  Bighouse.  On  the  adjacent  coast  to  Melvich  is  the  boat  harbour  of 
i;ort  Skerray.  A  road  has  been  constructed  across  the  country  by  Auchintoul  and 
Kildonan  to  Helmsdale,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  Four  miles  beyond  the  river  we 
pass  the  house  of  Sandside  (M'Donald)  and  the  village  of  lleay,  and  beyond  these 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Down  Reay,  a  still  older  seat  than  Tongue  of  the  Keay  family. 
About  the  middle  of  the  remaining  distance  of  12  miles,  between  Reay  and  Thurso, 
is  the  mansion-house  of  Forss  (Sinclair).  Of  the  tract  of  country  just  traversed,  and 
on  to  Thurso  Bay,  there  is  a  large  portion  of  uninteresting  moorland,  but  little 
diversified. 
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Aberdeen  to  Kirkwali,  by  Steamer. 

Steiuuer  for  Kirkwall  and  Lenvick  s-.iils  once  a  week  from  Granton.      Office,  6 
St.  Andrew  Street,  Edinbtirfili,  where  enquiry  should  be  made. 
As  far  as  Aberdeen  this  route  is  described  at  p.  310. 

The  interior  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Aljenleenshirc  presents 
little  to  interest  the  tourist ;  but  this  is  compensated  for  to  some  extent  by 
the  wild  and  precipitous  sea-coast  by  which  he  is  now  to  be  conducted. 

Leaving  Aberdeen  by  t'.ie  steamer, 
we  pass  a  number  of  fishing  vil- 
lages and  Cruden  Day,  where  the 
old  castle  of  Slaines,  formerly  n 
seat  of  the  Krrol  family,  is  perched 
upon  a  rocky  headlanil  overlook- 
ing the   sea.      This  fortress  wa.'> 
destroyed  in  1.5'.i  1,  when  James  Yl. 
marched  north  after  the  battle  of 
Glenlivat,  to  reduce  lluntly  and 
Errol  to  obedience.      The  Errol 
family    then     removed    to    their 
present  habitation,  a  collection  of 
low   buildings    forming   a  quad- 
rangle, one  side  of  which  is  built 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice 
overhanging  tlie  ocean.    The  coast 
liere  is  very  rugged,  and  the  rocks, 
in  defiance  of  the  stormy  blasts 
<!;—  ami  constant  action  of  the  waves,  stand 
urtct,  like  the  ruins  of  the  towers  that  are 
L>^  built  upon  them.     The  most  remarkable  of  these 
^=!,  are  the    liullers  of  Buchan,  where  the  rocks  are 
disposed  into  the  shape  of  a  huge  rocky  cauldron, 
into  which  the  sea  rushes  through  a  natural  arch. 
BODDOM  CASTLK.         j^^  ^.^^j^  ^,^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^^,3  ^,^^1,  j,,  ,,,|,.,  incredible 

violence,  and  fly  over  the  natural  wall  of  the  Buller,  which  is  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  high.  There  is  a  path  around  the  top  which  in  one 
place  is  only  two  feet  wide,  with  a  precipice  on  either  side. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  liullers  is  Buchanness,  the  most  eas- 
terly extremitv  of  Scotland,  and  here  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Boddom 
Castle,  built  centuries  ago  by  the  family  of  Keith,  a  branch  of  the  Maris- 
chals,  crown  the  brow  of  a  narrow  shattered  promontory.  Two  very 
deep  fissures  or  chasms  cut  down  the  high  craggy  rocks  into  mural  pre- 
cipices on  the  two  sides,  up  which  the  sea  often  dashes  with  great  impe- 
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tuosity.  The  Earls  Marischal  resided  chieflj'  at  Inverugie  Castle,  on 
the  St.  Fergus  bank  of  the  Ugie,  a  few  miles  north  of  Peterhead,  but  they 
possessed  the  larger  portion  of  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  and  were  the 
founders  and  superiors  of  the  town.  After  their  forfeiture,  in  1715,  most 
of  the  property  was  purchased  by  a  fishing  company:  and  their  affairs 
becoming  embarrassed,  it  was  sold  in  1728  to  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hos- 
pital of  Edinburgh.  This  institution  is,  in  consequence,  the  superior  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  estates. 

On  rounding  the  promontory  of  Buchanness,  we  come  in  sight  of 
Peterhead.  [/«n :  Laing's  Hotel.  Population,  7298.]  It  is  the  principal 
whale-fishing  port  in  the  kingdom,  and  possesses  a  highly  accessible,  safe, 
and  commodious  harbour.  The  Chevalier  St.  George  landed  at  Peter- 
head in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  on  his  fruitless  expedition  to  Scotland  in 
1715.  Old  Crag  or  Ravenscrag  Castle,  a  fine  old  ruin  of  great  thickness  of 
wall,  and  not  vers-  greatly  dilapidated,  stands  on  the  Ugie  near  Peterhead, 
and  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Marischal  family. 

In  about  a  couple  of  hours  from  Aberdeen,  the  steamer  is  abreast  the 
headland  and  lighthouse  of  Kinnaird  Head,  adjoining  which  stands  Fra- 
serburgh, like  Peterhead  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  from  the  North 
Sea.  [Inn  :  Saltoun.  Population  3093.]  The  old  castle  of  Fraserburgh 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  lighthouse,  and  Lord  Saltoun  is  superior  and  chief 
proprietor  of  the  place. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire,  our  course  now  lies 
across  the  Moray  Firth,  and  on  gaining  the  coast  of  Caithness,  we  soon 
enter  the  harbour  of  Wick.    (For  a  description  of  Wick,  see  page  557.) 

Resuming  the  voyage  from  this,  we  steer  northwards  across  Sinclair's 
Bay,  from  Noss  to  Duncansby  Head,*  which  marks  the  north-eastern 
entrance  of  the  dreaded  Pentland  Firth.  One  cannot  imagine  a  place 
more  fraught  with  peril  to  the  mariner,  than  the  entrance  of  this  strait, 
before  lights  were  erected  upon  it,  so  late  as  in  1794.  The  light-house 
consists  of  two  towers,  the  respective  lanterns  being  at  an  elevation  of 
eighty  and  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  sad  and 
desolate  residence  they  must  be  duruig  the  long  dark  nights  incident  to 
a  northern  winter.  To  the  keepers,  fishing  is  but  an  indifferent  resource, 
either  in  point  of  amusement  or  supply ;  but  heaps  of  migratory  birds, 
at  certain  seasons,  afford  ample  employment  for  the  gun.    Although 

*  "  A  Government  survey  of  the  Pentland  Firth  was  being  made,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Slater  of  tlie  royal  navy.  To  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents, he  frequently  visited  the  lofty  headlands  which  mark  the  entrance  of  Thurso 
Bay  ;  and,  on  the  day  of  his  unhappy  death,  ascended  the  promontory  of  Dunnet,  to 
ascertain  the  surface  action  of  the  tides.  Whether  he  had  incautiously  trusted  to 
a  slip  of  rock,  which  his  weight  dislodged  from  the  cliff,  or  from  giddiness  or  mis- 
chance fell  from  the  dizzy  height  he  stood  upon,  is  mere  conjecture.  The  body  was 
never  found  ;  and  he  rests  probably  in  some  deep  cavern  of  that  sea  '  of  stormy 
water,'  whose  secrets,  in  the  ardour  of  scientific  curiosity,  he  had  been  so  eager  to 
discover." — Maxwell's  Highlands,  etc. 
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dangerous  and  disturbed  throughout,  the  Pentland  Firth  has  places 
additionally  perilous  to  those  -who,  from  ignorance  or  accident,  impru- 
dently approach  them.  Stroma  has  its  Scylla  and  Chaiybdis ;  one,  a 
whirlpool  called  the  Swalchie ;  the  other,  an  expanse  of  broken  surface, 
boiling  like  a  witch's  cauLlron,  termed  the  "  Merry  men  of  Mey."  The 
wind  to  be  most  dreaded  is  that  from  the  Avest.  Within  the  firth,  vessels 
seldom  venture  to  bring  up  ;  and  those  who  have  attempted  to  let  go  an 
anchor,  have  generally  left  it  at  the  bottom. 

Skirting  South  Roualdshay,  and  passing  the  isle  of  Burra,  we  round 
the  mainland,  as  Pomona  is  fancifully  called,  leave  Copinsha  and  Horse 
Island  on  the  starboard  hand,  stand  from  Mont  Head  to  Carness,  and  run 
up  the  fine  bay  at  whose  head  stands  the  capital  of  "  the  stormy  Orcades," 
— the  royal  burgh  of  Kirkwall. 

The  interest  of  Kirkwall  lies  in  its  cathedral  and  its  ruins,  for  the 
town  itself  has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  is  comprised  nearly 
in  one  long  and  nan-ow  street,  roughly  paved,  and  unprovided  with  a 
flag-way  for  pedestrians.  It  contains  3451  inhabitants,  and  is  distant 
from  Edinburgh  241  miles  by  sea.  St.  Magnus'  Cathedral,  a  stately  and 
imposing  style  of  building,  was  founded  about  the  year  1138.  "This 
solemn  old  edifice,  having  escaped  the  ravage  which  attended  the  first 
convulsions  of  tlie  Reformation,  still  retains  some  appearance  of  episcopal 
dignity.  The  place  for  worship  is  separated  by  a  screen  from  the  nave 
and  western  limb  of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  is  preserved  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness  and  decency,  which  might  be  well  proposed  as  an  example 
to  the  proud  piles  of  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's.  .  .  .  The  lofty  and 
vaulted  roof  rises  upon  ranges  of  Saxon  pillars,  of  massive  size,  four  of 
which,  still  larger  than  the  rest,  once  sufiported  the  loft}'  spire,  which, 
long  since  destroyed  by  accident,  has  been  rebuilt  upon  a  disproportioned 
and  truncated  plan.  The  light  is  admitted  at  the  eastern  end,  through  a 
lofty,  well-proportioned,  and  richly  ornamented  Gothic  window,  and  the 
pavement  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  in  difi'erent  languages,  dis- 
tinguishing the  graves  of  noble  Orcadians,  wlio  have  at  different  times 
been  deposited  within  the  sacred  precincts.''*  Under  the  direction  of 
Grovernmeut,  the  building  has  undergone  a  thorough  repair.  Adjoining 
the  Cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  of  the  Earl's 
Palace,  built  by  the  ambitious  Patrick  Stewart,  who  obtained  the  earldom 
in  IGOO.  There  is  no  inn  in  the  town,  but  comfortable  accommodation 
may  be  got  at  Kemp's. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Kirkwall  is  by  the  Stand- 
ing Stones  of  Stennis  to  Stromness  and  the  Island  of  Hoy.f  Leaving 
Kirkwall,  we  proceed  westwards  along  the  Baj'  of  Kirkwall  to  Firth.J 

*  The  Pirate. 

t  Charge  for  a  gig  from  Kirkwall  to  Stromness,  28.  Gd.  Horse  hire  in  Oikney  is 
OS.  per  day. 

t  A  road  of  three  miles  diverges  northwards  from  this  to  Harry,  at  the  north  end 
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a  distance  of  seveu  miles,  and  a  drive  of  about  six  miles  further  brings  us  to 
the  ver^e  of  Loch  Stennis,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  which  is  here  nearly 
divided  by  two  tongues  of  land  that  approach  each  other  from  the  oppo- 
sing sides  of  the  lake,  and  are  in  some  degree  imited  by  the  Bridge  of 
Broisgar,  a  long  causeway,  containing  openings  to  permit  the  flow  and 
reflux  of  the  tide.  Behind,  and  fronting  the  bridge,  stands  that  remark- 
able semicircle  of  huge  upright  stones  which  has  no  rival  in  Britain, 
excepting  the  inimitable  monument  at  Stonehenge.  Upon  the  eastern 
tongue  of  land  appear  the  Standing  Stones,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
half  circle,  or  rather  a  horse- shoe,  the  height  of  the  pillars  being  fifteen 
feet  and  upwards.  Within  this  circle  lies  a  stone,  probably  sacrificial. 
One  of  the  pillars,  a  little  to  the  westward,  is  perforated  with  a  circular 
hole,  through  which  loving  couples  are  wont  to  join  hands  when  they 
take  the  Promise  of  Odin.  The  enclosure  is  surrounded  by  barrows,  and 
on  the  opposite  isthmus,  advancing  towards  the  Bridge  of  Broisgar,  there 
is  another  monument  of  Standing  Stones,  which,  in  this  case,  is  com- 
pletely circular.  They  are  less  in  size  than  those  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  their  height  running  only  from  ten  or  twelve  to  fourteen  feet. 
This  western  circle  is  surrounded  b\'  a  deep  trench  drawn  on  the  outside 
of  the  pillars,  with  four  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth,  regularly  disposed 
around  it. 

After  examining  this  remarkable  Orcadian  monument,  we  proceed  by 
the  Bridge  of  Clou-ton  to  Stromness,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  the  chief 
shipping  port  in  Orkney.  The  houses  are  very  irregularly  built,  and 
there  is  a  population  of  2055.  There  are  two  inns,  Mrs.  Paterson's  and 
Flett's.  From  this  the  tourist  may  cross  Hoymouth  to  Hoy.  This  island, 
contrary  to  the  gentle  and  flat  character  of  the  other  isles  of  Orkney, 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  mountain  having  different 
eminences  or  peaks.  It  is  very  steep,  furrowed  with  ravines,  and  has  a 
noble  and  picturesque  effect  from  all  points  of  view.  The  highest  peak 
is  called  the  Wart-hill,  and  is  1572  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  accord- 
ing to  the  trigonometrical  survey.  Just  where  the  mountain  opens  into 
a  hollow  swamp,  or  corri,  lies  what  is  called  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  a  great 
fragment  of  sandstone,  which  has  long  since  been  detached  from  a  belt 
of  the  same  materials,  cresting  the  eminence  above  the  spot  where  it  now 
lies,  and  which  has  slid  down  till  it  reached  its  present  situation.  The 
rock  is  about  seven  feet  high,  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet 
broad.  The  upper  end  of  it  is  hollowed  by  iron  tools,  of  which  the  marks 
are  evident,  into  a  sort  of  apartment,  containing  two  beds  of  stone,  with 


of  Loch  Stennis,  six  miles  northwards  of  which  is  Birsay,  where  the  rums  of  a  palace, 
once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  are  beautifully  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  several  lakes.  Returning  four  miles  southward  by  the  coast  is  Sandwick.  The 
country  here  is  generally  bleak  looking,  idthough  interspersed  ^vith  some  well  culti- 
vated farms.  Two  mOes  onward  is  Skiiil  House,  the  residence  of  William  Graham 
Watt,  Esq.,  and  two  niUes  further,  the  west  shore  of  Loch  Stennis  is  regained. 
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a  passage  between  them,  and  the  Orcadian  traditions  allege  the  work  to 
be  that  of  a  dwarf,  to  whom  they  ascribe  supernatural  powers,  and  a 
malevolent  disposition,  the  attributes  of  that  race  in  Norse  mythology. 
Whoever  inhabited  this  singular  den  certainly  enjoyed 
"  Pillow  cold  and  slicets  not  wami." 

Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  may  be  observed  the 
Old  Man  of  Hoy,  a  large  pillar  of  rock  30O  feet  in  height.  On  the  south 
portion  of  the  island  are  Melsetter  House  (the  residence  of  John  Heddle, 
Esq.),  and  the  \'illage  and  loch  of  Longhope,  the  finest  harbour  in  Ork- 
ney, guarded  by  a  fort  at  the  entrance,  and  two  martello  towers.  The 
tourist  may  return  to  Kirkwall  as  he  came  (by  Stromness,  etc.),  or  if  he 
prefer  to  vary  his  route,  he  may  do  so  by  crossing  from  Longhope  to  Flotta, 
a  small  island  with  a  bold  rocky  shore,  and  cross  again  from  that  to  the 
fishing  ^-illage  of  Herston,  on  the  island  of  South  Ronaldshay,  and  taking 
a  boat  across  WidesweU  Bay,  a  walk  of  about  two  miles  will  bring  him 
to  the  village  of  St.  Margarefs  Hope,  where  there  are  two  inns  (Allan's 
and  Laird's).  At  the  How  of  Hoxa  is  a  stronghold  of  great  antiquity. 
At  St.  INIargaret's  Hope  the  traveller  may  join  the  north  mail,  which 
crosses  Watersound,  walk  across  Burray,  about  two  miles  (a  fine  dry 
island,  soil  sandy),  to  the  ferrj'-house,  and  then,  crossing  Holm  Sound  to 
Holm,  a  walk  of  eight  miles  will  bring  him  to  Kirkwall. 

A  pleasant  \valk  may  be  made  to  the  west,  passing  Grainbank,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  to  Quanterness,  at  the  base  of  Wideford 
Hill,  where  there  is  a  Pict"s  house.  If  the  day  be  fine  and  clear,  the 
traveller  should  walk  up  the  hill.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  view  from 
the  wart  very  beautiful.  Descending,  on  the  west  side,  to  the  road  leading 
to  the  town,  the  tourist  may  take  the  road  to  the  right  leading  to  Scalpa 
Bav-  distant  one  mile.  To  the  east  the  tourist  may  take  another  walk 
by  Daisy  Bank  and  IMavis  Bank  (.James  Spence,  Esq.),  to  the  Braes  of 
Setter,  along  to  the  Braes  of  Bairston  (at  the  top  of  the  fine  small  bay  of 
Bairston  is  the  seat  of  Lieutenant  William  Balfour),  and  return  to  Kirk- 
wall bv  the  way  of  Papdale,  a  finely  situated  house,  lately  purchased  by 
Frederick  Dundas,  M.P.,  as  a  residence,  and  formerly  the  residence  of 
Samuel  Inning,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Scenes  in  Norway  and  Sweden." 
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The  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  ancients,  are 
separated  from  the 
Orkneys  by  a  chan- 
nel 48  miles  across. 
They  are  100  in 
number,  but  only 
between  30  and  40 
are  inhabited.  The 
climate  is  verj^  vari- 
^.rr-^-^^fi,  able  and  damp,  al- 
."  "  though  by  no  means 

^"^  generally  unwholesome  to 
_^j^^:  J  the  inhabitants.  Spring  can 
\^  '  scarcely  be  said  to  commence 
until  April,  and  there  is  but 
little  general  \varmth  before  the  middle  of 
June.  The  summer  terminates  for  the  most 
part  with  August,  though  sometimes  it 
continues  through  September.  Autumn  is  a  very  uncertain  period,  and 
winter  commences  with  the  middle  of  October,  and  occupies  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  year. 

Lerwick,  which  is  the  capital,  contains  2904  inhabitants.  In  the 
Lowlands,  it  would  be  only  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  thriving  village, 
very  irregularly  built.  The  opposite  island  of  Bressay  forms  Bressay 
Sound,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world;  and  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  vessels  destined  for  the  north  and  the  wliale  fishery.  Oif  Bressay  is 
the  Noss,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  rock  phenomena  of  Shetland,  a  small 
high  island,  with  a  flat  summit,  girt  on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  walls 
of  rock.  It  is  500  feet  in  length,  and  170  broad,  and  rises  abruptly  from 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  160  feet.  The  communication  with  the  coast  of 
Bressay  is  maintained  by  strong  ropes  stretched  across,  along  which  a 
cradle  or  wooden  chair  is  run,  in  which  the  passenger  is  seated.  It  is  of 
a  size  sufficient  for  conveying  across  a  man  and  a  sheep  at  a  time.  Tlie 
purpose  of  this  strange  contrivance  is  to  give  the  tenant  the  benefit  of 
putting  a  few  sheep  upon  the  Holm,  the  top  of  which  is  level,  and  affords 
good  pasture.  The  animals  are  transported  in  the  cradle,  one  at  a  time, 
a  shepherd  holding  them  upon  his  knees  in  crossing. 

Travelling  in  Shetland  is  usually  performed  on  those  hardy,  spirited 
little  horses,  known  by  the  name  of  shelties,  which  are  bred  in  Shetland, 
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and  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  They  run  wild  upon  the 
extensive  naoors,  which  are  the  common  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  every 
township,  Avhere  shelties, 
geese,  swine,  goats,  sheej), 
and  little  Zetland  cows_ 
are  turned  out  promis- 
cuously, and  often  in 
numbers  which  can  ob- 
tain but  precarious  sub- 
sistence from  the  niggard 
vegetation.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  right  of  indivi- 
dual property  in  all  thc^e 
animals,  which  are  brand- 
ed or  tattooed  by  each 
owner,  with  his  own 
peculiar  mark ;  but  wlien 
any  passenger  has  occa- 
sional use  for  a  pony,  he  never  scruples  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  which 
he  can  catch,  puts  on  a  halter,  and  having  ridden  him  as  far  luo  he  findi 
convenient,  turns  the  animal  loo-e  to  find  his  w.\v  back  ng.iin  a?  he  b«>l 
«an— for  the  performance  of  which  the  ponies  are  sulVu-ior.tly  wigucLouii. 

'2  P 
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A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Lerwick  are  the  ruins  of  Scalloway  Castle,  a 
square  building,  three  storeys  high,  with  a  round  turret  on  the  upper  portion 
of  each  angle.  It  is  entered  by  a  small  doorway,  surmounted  by  a  scarcely 
legible   Latin  inscription.*     The  building  itself,  however,  is  now  little 
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better  than  a  mere  shell,  having  been  despoiled  of  much  of  its  original 
beauty  when  its  principal  freestones  were  forced  out  to  supply  jambs  and 
lintels  to  the  mansion  house  of  Sand  in  1754.  It  was  erected  in  1600,  by 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  a  nobleman  of  infamous  memory  on  account  of 
his  cruel  oppression  of  the  Shetland  Udallers.  On  the  mainland  there 
are  good  roads  in  all  directions,  and  nearly  a  dozen  gigs  are  kept  for  the 
use  of  travellers.  The  most  interesting  of  these  roads  is  carried  down 
the  long  narrow  promontory  which  terminates,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
mariners  who  navigate  the  stormy  seas  which  surround  the  Thule  of  the 
ancients,  in  a  cliflf  of  immense  height,  entitled  Sumburgh  Head,  which 
presents  its  bare  scalp  and  naked  sides  to  the  weight  of  a  tremendous 
surge,  fonuing  the  extreme  point  of  the  isle  to  the  south-east.  This 
lofty  promontory  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  current  of  a  strong  and 
furious  tide,  which,  setting  in  betwixt  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands, 
and  running  with  force  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  takes 
its  name  from  the  headland,  and  is  called  the  Eoost  of  Sumburgh  ;  roost 
being  the  phrase  assigned  in  these  isles  to  currents  of  this  description. 


*  This  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  clergyman  of  Js'orth- 
Mavine.  probably  in  bitterness  of  soul,  though  tlie  Earl  saw  not,  or  affected  not  to 
see,  the  spiritual  satire  which  it  poured  upon  a  tyrant  who  had  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish his  kingdom  in  this  world  by  ruhng  the  people  with  a  rod  of  iron^  and  holding 
them  under  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.    It  ran  as  foUows  -. — 

Patricius  Stkwardos,  Orcadise  et  Zetlandia;  Conies,  I.  V.  R.  S.  Cujus  fandamen 
saxum  est,  Dom.  iJla  manebit,  Labihs  e  contra,  si  sit  arena  perit.     A.  D.  i6oo. 
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A  little  to  the  westwards,  round  Quendal  Bay,  is  Fitful  Head,  a  wild 
promontorj',  where  a  huge  precipice  sinks  abruptly  down  on  the  wide 
and  tempestuous  ocean.  The  face  of  the  lofty  cape  is  composed  of  the 
soft  and  crumbling  stone  called  sand-flag,  which  gradually  becomes 
decomposed,  and  yields  to  the  action  of  the  atmospliere,  and  is  split  into 
large  masses,  that  hang  loose  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and,  de- 
tached from  it  by  the  fury  of  the  tempests,  often  descends  with  great 
fury  into  the  vexed  abyss  which  lashes  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Numbers 
of  these  huge  fragments  lie  strewed  beneath  the  rocks  from  which  tliey 
have  fallen,  and  amongst  these  the  tide  ioams  and  rages  with  a  fury 
peculiar  to  these  latitudes. 

The  trade  and  exports  of  Shetland  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Orkney.  These  islands  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  kingdoin  of  Denmark, 
but,  in  14G.S,  on  the  marriage  of  James  III.  with  the  Princess  Margaret 
of  Denmark,  they  were  given  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  her  dowrj^, 
and  have  never  since  been  disjoined  from  Scotland.  They  were  at  various 
times  bestowed  by  the  Crown  on  ditferent  persons,  some  of  whom  sub- 
jected the  inhabitants  to  great  oppressions.  At  length,  in  1707,  James, 
Earl  of  Morton,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  them  from  the  Crown  in 
mortgage,  which  was  rendered  irredeemable  in  174'2,  and  in  1766  he  sold 
the  estate  for  i.'60,000  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  their  present  proprietor. 


-Vltitudes  or  some  or  the  Piuncii'ai.  Triooxometricai,  Stations  i.\ 
Scotland  above  the  JIean  Level  ok  the  Se\  at  LiVKurooL. 


Names  of  Stations. 

i\nM1>    ..1     1    Ml    Mi,,. 

Inverness      .... 

lUixht 
in  Feet. 

4400 

Page. 

Ben  Nevis     .... 

613 

Ben  Mac  Dliui 

Aberdeen       .... 

4292 

330 

Ben  Lawurs   . 

Perth 

SUy* 

S90 

Maiiisuil 

Inverness       .... 

.S8(ii> 

644 

Stobiniaii 

Perth 

3813 

210 

Ben  .\uler     . 

Inverness       .... 

3700 

S83 

Ben  Feskinetli 

Perth     

3521 

164 

Glaslmieal     . 

Korfar,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen 

3514 

Ben  Houran  . 

Inverness      .... 

3508 

Ben  Wyvis     . 

Caithness       .... 

.3415 

648 

Ben  More,  Assynt 

Sutherland     .... 

3235 

6S3 

Ben  Lomond 

Dumbarton    .... 

3192 

238 

Ben  Serian     . 

Inverness      .... 

3188 

Ben  More,  Mull     . 

Argyle   

3178 

482 

Ben  Clibrigg 

Sutherland     .... 

3155 

668 

Ben  Hope 

Sutherland     .... 

3039 

667 

Foun  Bhein    . 

Sutherland    .... 

2979 

603 

Goat  FeU 

Aigyle 

2800 

430 

Ben  Hie 

Sutherland     .... 

2862 

Canisp   . 
Merrick 

Sutherland    .... 

2780 

563 

Kirkcudbright 

2764 

404 

Broadlaw 

Peebles          .... 

2761 

407 

Hart  Fell       . 

Dumfries       .... 

2641 

407 

Cranstackie    . 

Sutherland'   .... 

2629 

Cleishara 

Inverness       .... 

2623 

Arklc 

Sutherland     .... 

2578 

Jura,  North  Pap    . 

Argyle 

2565 

Mount  Battock 

Forfar  and  Kincardine  . 

2557 

Corryliabbie  . 

Banlf 

2555 

Sabhail  Mor  . 

Sutherland     .... 

2549 

Glasthcin 

Sutherland     .... 

2ii43 

Ben  Spenue   . 
Ben  Loyal 

Sutherland     .... 

2535 

505 

Sutherland     .... 

2505 

507 

Coulter  Fell  . 

Peebles          .... 

2460 

Ben  Mor  Coig 

Ross 

2«5 

Dunrig 

Selkirk 

2436 

Soulvein 

Sutherland    .... 

2390 

504 

Ben  Venn,  South  . 

Perth 

2388 

228 

Ben  Ledi 

Pertli 

2381 

201 

Stack      . 

Sutherland    .... 

2364 

605 

Ben  Cleugh    . 

Clackmannan 

2358 

188 

Storr,  Isle  of  Skye 

Inverness       .... 

2344 

497 

Ben  Arnin     . 

Sutherland     .        .        .         . 

2332 

Windlestraw  Law 

Selkirk  

2102 

Scarabin 

Caithness       .... 

2054 

Dunrich 

Peebles           .... 

2(IH 

Ben  More,  South  Uist 

Inverness       .... 

2035 

4<Wi 

Wisp  Hill 
Carnethy  Cairn 
Criffell  . 

Dumfries  and  Ro.\burgh 

1951 

Edinburgh     .... 

1H84 

Kirkcudbright 

1807 
1728 

Will 

Lammer  Law 

Haddington  .... 

219 

West  Lomond 

life 

1727 
1708 
1599 

Ben  Horn 

Sutherland     .        .        .        • 

M'Leod's  Table,  South 

'•   Inverness       .... 

i74 

Wart  HiU,  Hoy      . 

I  Orkney  Islands      . 

1572 

Fashven 

Sutherland    .        .        .        • 

1495 

67 

Arthur's  Seat 

Edinburgh     . 

823 

INDEX. 


Abbey  Craig,  185. 

Abbey  Court-house,  Edinburgh,  50 

Abbot  sford,  107. 

Abercairney,  301. 

AberchaldeV,  516. 

Aberdeen,  314. 

Aberdour,  95. 

Aberfeldy,  285. 

AberfoyU-,  214 ;  Pass  of,  215. 

Abergi-ldie  Castle,  331 ;  Forest,  336. 

Aberuethx ,  2.j0. 

Aberufhifl  Hills  and  Castle,  297,  298. 

Aboyne  Castle,  326. 

Achadciew,  510. 

Achany,  562. 

Acharn  Waterfall,  290. 

Aclihiie  House,  292. 

Achnacarry.  515. 

Achrisgill,  565. 

Ackergill  Castle,  558. 

Adder,  Eiver,  xxnii. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  37. 

Agriculture  of  Scotland,  .\xxii. 

Ailsa  Craig,  398. 

Aird  Point,  500. 

Aird  District,  512,  547. 

Airth  Castle,  169. 

Airthrey,  187. 

Aii-threy  "Wells,  187. 

Alases,  548. 

Albacini  Collection,  12. 

Alexander  11.,  burial-place  of,  101. 

Alexander  III.,  death  of,  310. 

Ale  Water,  118. 

Alford,  325. 

Allan  Water,  187;  Vale,  113. 

Alloa,  169. 

AUoway  Kii-k,  387. 

Almond  River,  84. 

Alness  Water,  545. 

Alva  House  and  Village,  188. 

Altyre,  531. 

Aniliaim  Kiver,  494. 

Ample,  River,  295. 

AncruMi  Moor,  117;  Battle  of,  117. 

Ancruni  Village,  118. 

Ancient  Pictures,  13. 

An  Diolaid.  444. 

Angus,  Braes  of,  327. 


Animal  Kingdom  fScotland),  xxxii. 

Annan,  River,  407. 

AnstrutluT.  312. 

Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh,  71. 

Antoninus'  W.il),  421. 

Anwoth  Cliurch,  414. 

Ap])lecros5,  537,  540. 

Arav  River,  445. 

Arbroath,  304. 

Ard  Iliver,  4.39. 

Ardcbattan  House  and  Priory,  4.51. 

Ardcheanoehrochan  Inn,  footnote,  224. 

Ardentinny,  442. 

Ard  gay  Inn,  551. 

.\rdgonan,  426. 

Ardlionnel,  418. 

Ardhullary  House,  205. 

.■Vrdincaple  Castle,  424. 

Ardkinglass,  443. 

Ardlaniont.  438. 

Ardlui,  236. 

Ardmeanarh,  535. 

Ardniore  House,  424. 

.\rdnamurcban  Point,  457,  482. 

Ardoch  House  and  Ilonum  Camp,  193. 

Ardrisbaig.  439. 

Ai'dross,  548. 

Ardrossan,  381. 

Ardtornisb  Castle,  458. 

Ardvoirlich,  295. 

Ardvrecknisli,  245. 

Ardvrock  Castle,  5*W. 

Argyle's  Lodj'ing.  179. 

Arsiyle's  Howling  Green.  425,  442. 

.\risaig,  4S4. 

Arkaig  Bay,  515. 

Armadale  Castle,  Skye,  484. 

Arnisdale,  484. 

Aros  Castle,  459. 

Arrau,  428;  Geology  of,  433. 

Arroqubar,  442. 

Arthur's  Seat,  57 ;  Geology  of,  58. 

Ashestirl,  148. 

Ashton,  426. 

Assembly  Hnll,  Edinburgh,  30. 

Assynt  Glen,  537. 

Atholc,  Deer  Forest  of,  164. 

AthoU  Sow,  520. 

Atboll  House,  272. 
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Atholl,  Duke  of,  bis  grounds,  264. 

Auchenmalg  Bay,  416. 

Auchnaiiiuilt  Inn,  539. 

Auchnasheen,  539. 

Auchterg.iven,  263. 

Auldearn,  528. 

Aultgraat  Burn,  548. 

Aultnalmrry  Inn,  567. 

AultnacaiUich,  567. 

A^ch  Stream,  448. 

Aviemore,  522;  Inn,  521. 

Avocli,  536. 

Avon  River,  373. 

Avon  Dliu,  215. 

Avondale  Castle,  368. 

Awe,  Pass  of,  448,  451 ;  River,  451. 

Ayr,  383. 

Bach,  460. 

Badenoch,  520 ;  Forest,  336. 

Baiglie,  Wicks  of,  254. 

BaiLlie's,  .loanna,  birthplace,  370. 

Baiid's  Obelisk,  208. 

Eairston  Braes,  576. 

Balarnacaen  Inn,  5.38. 

Balcony  House,  548. 

Baldoon  Castle,  415. 

Balliax,  286. 

Balgo^vTiie  Brig,  320. 

Ballachulish,  242,  477. 

Ballalachan,  284. 

Ballangeicli,  172. 

Ballater,  328 ;  House,  328. 

Ballatrich  Farm-liouse,  328. 

Ballechin,  284. 

Balloch,  241. 

Balloch-bowie  Forest,  335,  343. 

Ballochmyle,  Braes  of,  392. 

Balmacaan,  519. 

Baliuacarra,  487,  543. 

Balmacneil,  284. 

Balmoral  Castle,  331. 

Balnagown,  549. 

Balnaguard  Inn,  284. 

Balnahuay,  440. 

Balnakiel,  566. 

Balquhidder,  209. 

Balwearie,  310. 

Banachra,  239. 

Banachra  Castle,  239. 

Banchory,  Upper,  324. 

Banff,  570. 

Bankfoot,  263. 

Banks,  Edinburgh,  72. 

Bannavie,  441,  513. 

Banaockburn,  Battle  of,  180. 

Barholme,  415. 

Barmekvne  of  Fjclit,  footnote,  323. 

Barnboiigle  Castle,  167. 

Barncluth,  .3^5,  369. 

Barnbill's  Bed,  124. 

Barnweil,  385. 

Barr  Castle,  380. 


Barra,  504. 

Bass  Rock,  149. 

Bawkie  Bav,  4,35. 

Beal,  142. ' 

Beal-ach-nam-Bo,  229. 

Beal-an-Duine,  224. 

Beattie's,  Dr.,  burial-place,  315. 

Beattock,  407. 

Beaufort  Castle,  547. 

Beauly  River,  540 ;  Firth,  519,  535  ; 

Village,  547  ;  Priory,  547. 
Bein  Bhain,  540. 
Beith,  380. 
Bell,  Henry,  3.50. 

Bell,  Henrv,  Monument  of,  .354,  421. 
Bell  Rock,  313. 
Bellanach,  440. 
Belleville,  521. 
Belmadntby,  535. 
Belmont  House,  303. 
Bemerside,  114  ;  Hill,  113. 
Ben-A'an,  224,  339. 
Ben-a-Bourd,  334,  339. 
Benaig  Castle,  528. 
Ben  Arthur,  442. 
Ben  Attow,  544. 
Ben  Auler,  283,  520. 
Ben-an-Tshelicli,  444. 
Ben  Avon,  x.\vii. 
Ben  Bheula,  444. 
Ben  Blaven,  Skye,  487. 
Ben  Charra,  210. 
Bencleugh,  188. 
Ben  Clibrick,  559. 
Ben  Cruachan,  243,  441,  448 ;  Ascent 

of,  451. 
Ben  Dearg,  274. 
Ben  Donich,  444. 
Ben  Each,  539. 
Ben  Feach,  516. 
Benevachart,  543. 
Ben  Ey(^  5.39. 
Ben  Feskineth,  164. 
Ben  Glioil,  431. 
Ben  Hope,  367. 
Ben  I,awers,  286,  290. 
Ben  Ledi,  201. 
Ben  Lochan,  444. 
Ben  Lomond,  238. 
Ben  Loyal,  567. 
Ben  More  (Perthsliire),  286;  Ben  More 

(Mull),  466 ;  Sutherland,  563. 
Ben-muich-dhui,  339;  Ascent  of,  340. 
Ben-na-Caleach,  487. 
Ben  Nevis,  513 ;  Ascent  of,  514. 
Ben  Screel,  484. 
Ben  Sleoch,  539. 
Ben  Spenue,  565. 
Benvenue,  228. 
Ben  Voirlich,  295. 
Ben  Vracky,  270,  553. 
Ben  Wyvis,  638,  548. 
Ben-y-Chat,  466. 
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Bcn-y-Gloe,  276,  346. 
Bere^ouium,  iuii. 
Beuera,  485. 
Berridiile,  556. 
Berwick,  Nortli,  149. 
Berwiik-OB-Tweecl,  141. 
Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  Story  of,  258. 
Bi»house,  562. 
Binram's  Corse,  411. 
Birkhall  Forest,  336. 
Birkliill,  41:9. 

Biniam  (iill  and  Wood,  263. 
Binon  Hill,  2',»7. 
Birsay,  574. 
Blabheiii,  488. 

Black,  Dr.,  burial-place  of,  66. 
Blackford  Hill,  90. 
BhK^khall,  324. 
Black  Isle,  527,  535. 
Blackinill  Bay,  440. 
Black  Mount,  Deer-forest  of,  246. 
Blackness  Castle,  1()S. 
Black  Stone  of  Odiu,  574. 
Black  Turnpike,  40. 
Blackwater,  538. 
Blackwaterfoot,  432. 
Black  Wood  of  Rannoch,  282. 
Bladenoch,  415. 
Blair-AthoU,  272,  346. 
Blair  Castle,  168,  272. 
Blair-Drummond  House,  195. 
Blairgowrie,  268,  303. 
Blairlogie,  188. 
Blair's  College,  322. 
Blantyre,  364  ;  Priory,  372. 
Blaven,  488. 
Bloody  Folds,  the,  182. 
Blythswood  House,  4;20. 
Boat  Cave,  Staffa,  463. 
Boddam  Castle,  569. 
Bodsbeck,  408. 
Bog  of  Gight,  533. 
Bogie's  Brae,  396. 
Bona  Ferry,  519. 
Bonar  Bridge,  537,  544,  531. 
Bonjedward,  119. 
Bonnington  House,  !?76. 
Bounington  Linn,  376. 
Bonnington  Well,  Edinburgh,  xxxi. 
Borcraig,  502. 
Bore  Stone,  181. 
Borou.;li  Moor,  90. 
Borrowstounness,  168. 
Borthwick  Castle,  92. 
Borthwick  Water,  92,  12G. 
Boawell's,  James,  House,  29. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  73;   Glas- 
gow, 262. 
Bothwcll  Bank,  372  ;  Village,  370. 
Bothwell  Bridge,  369 ;  Battle  of,  3G9. 
Bothwcll  Castle,  370. 
Bowhill,  129. 
Bowling,  421. 


Braan,  Kivcr  and  Falls  of,  207. 

Bracklinn,  Fidls  of,  20«J. 

Bradcall,  564. 

Braeniar  C.istle,  330 ;  Castlcloli  of,  330. 

liraemore,  ola. 

Brae-riach,  339,  341. 

Brahan  Castle,  538. 

Braid  llenuitagf,  89. 

Braid  Hills,  90. 

Brandir,  Bridge  of,  4f7;  llocks  of,  451. 

Branksonic  lower,  125. 

Brechin,  306. 

Bressay  Island  and  .Sound,  578. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  187. 

Bridge  of  Earn,  162. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  353, 

Brigg  of  Turk,  221. 

Brig  o'  Balgownie,  320. 

Brisbane  House,  427. 

Broadford,  Skye,  484,  487. 

Broa<llaw,  407. 

Brochel  Castle,  495. 

Brodick  Castle  and  Bay,  429. 

Broisgar  Bridge,  572. 

Broomliall,  108. 

Brooniiclaw,  Glasgow,  356. 

Brora,  ri55. 

Brougliam,  Lord,  House  in  which  lie  was 
born,  72. 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  Scene  of  tlic,  409. 

Bruar,  FaUs  of,  273. 

Bruce,  the  .■Vbyssinian  Traveller's  Resi- 
dence, 205. 

Bruce,  Robert,  Cave,  78 ;  capture  of  Lin- 
lithgow Palace,  158;  Cave  in  Arrnn, 
4:?2  ;  combat  with  MacUougal  of  Lorn, 
245 ;  assiissination  of  Coniyn,  400 ; 
burial-place  of  his  heart.  102 ;  discovery 
of  his  tomb,  89;  burial-place  of  lus 
Queen,  88  ;  sword  and  helmet,  169. 

Brueh-na-Fray,  493. 

Bruntslield  Links,  64. 

BuachaiUe  Rock,  462. 

Buchan,  Bullcrs  of,  .iC9. 

Buchanan,  George,  burial-place  of,  CO. 

Buchanncss,  569. 

Buckhavcn,  311. 

BuUers  of  Buchan,  569. 

Bnnawc,  451. 

Bunchrew,  546. 

Burgliead,  532. 

Burgie  Castle.  532. 

Bui-leigli  Castle,  162. 

Burnbracs,  258. 

Burn  of  the  Vat,  328. 

Burns'  Monument,  Kdinburgli,  20 ;  Sta- 
tue, 20 ;  near  Ayr,  3ts8 ;  Dumfries,  4<K). 

Burns,  Robert,  2s7,  -^i';  birlli-plnce,388; 
"  AUoway  Kirk,"  3&7  ;  house  where  be 
died,  400. 

Burra,  572. 

Burrav,  576. 

Burntisland,  94,  248. 
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Bute,  Island  of,  435 ;  Kvles  of,  436. 
Buturich  Castle,  241. 
Byion,  Lord,  his  lines  on  the  Dee  and  the 
Don,  320;  on  Cidbleen,  328. 

Caddon  Water,  148. 

Cadzow  Castle,  368. 

Caerlaverock  Castle,  406. 

Cairu-a-cuimhne,  332. 

Cairn-an-gour,  34G. 

Cairn-a-qulieen,  335. 

Cairnliann,  439. 

Cairnbathv,  326. 

Cairudow  Inn,  443. 

Cairn  Gower,  16  i. 

Cairngorm  Mountain,  339,  342;  Stones, 

335. 
Cairngorura,  Skye,  522. 
Cairn  o'  Mont,  325. 
Cairnsmuir,  415. 
Caithness-shire,  556. 
Cairntoul,  339,  341. 
Calder  Water,  368. 
Calderw'ood  Castle,  368. 
Caledonian  Canal,  515. 

Caledonian  Forest,  368. 

Callander,  199. 

CallMiish  Temple,  506. 

Cally,  414. 

Calrossie  Woods,  549. 

Calton  Hill,  Edinhm-gh,  17. 

Camasunary,/oo<«o/'(;,  487,  490. 

Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  170. 

Cambnslang,  363. 

Canibusmore,  198. 

Cambusnethan,  373. 

Cambus  Wallace,  198. 

CampbeU  (Castle),  189. 

Campbelton  ViUage,  528. 

Campsaile  Bay,  424. 

Campsie  Hills,  xxvii. 

Campsie  Linn,  263,  303. 

Canaan,  64. 

Canals  in  Scotland,  xxxiii. 

Canmore's  Tower,  Dunfermline,  86. 

Cannisp,  563. 

Canougate,  Edinburgh,  45. 

Canongate  Jail,  46. 

Cantire,  Mull  of,  438. 

Cape  Wrath,  537,  566. 

Carberry  HiU,  94. 

Cardoness,  414. 

Cardross  Castle,  422. 

Carham  Hall,  138. 

Carleurig  Churchyard,  126. 

Carlingwark  Loch,  412. 

Carmount  Hill,  308. 

Carness,  572. 

Carr  Bridge,  522. 

Carr  Rock,  312. 

Carrick  Castle,  444. 

Cariol  Reck,  555. 

Carryarrack,  534. 


Carse  of  Gowrie,  303. 
Carse  Hills,  .303. 
Carterhaugh,  129. 
Cartland  Crags,  378. 
Cartley  Hole,  111. 
Carts,  The,  420. 
Casslie,  River,  563. 
Castle  Campbell,  189. 

Douglas,  412. 

Dyke,  399. 

Gillean,  475. 

Gordon,  532. 

Kennedy,  417. 

Leod,  538. 

Menzies,  285. 

Milk,  357. 

Moil,  Skye,  487. 

Hoy,  475,  533. 

OgilWe,  193. 

o'  Montgomery,  389. 

Ruthven,  258.i 

Semple  and  Loch,  380. 

Stuart,  528. 

Tyrim,  4^3. 

Drquhart,  519. 

Varrich,  567. 
CastlehDl,  524,  559. 
Castleton  of  Braemar,  270,  336. 
Cathkin  HiU,  357. 
Catrine  Village,  393. 
Cauldron  Linn,  191. 
Causewayhead,  188. 
Cavers,  124. 

Cawdor  Castle,  footnote,  527,  528. 
Chapelhope,  409. 
Chalmadael,  431. 
Charles  I.'s  birth-place.  87. 
Charleston  of  Aboyne,  326. 
Charlton  House,  307. 
Chatelherault.  368. 
Cheann-a-Loch,  494. 
Cheviot  Hdls,  118. 
Chiefswood,  105. 
Chipper  Rllan,  416. 
Chisholm's  Pass,  544. 
Clachan,  431. 
Clach-na-Cudden,  525. 
Clachnaharry,  546. 
Clackmannan,  169. 
Cladich,  448. 

Clam-shell  Cave,  Staffa,  462. 
Clathick,  298. 
Clava  Plain,  528. 
Cleghorn,  378. 
Clett  Rock,  559. 
Climate  of  Scotland,  xxxi. 
Cloch-na-ben,  324. 
Cloch  Lighthouse,  426. 
Closehurn  Hall,  403. 
Clouston  Bridge,  574. 
Clovenfords,  148. 
Cluny,  2G8 ;  Castle,  268. 
Chmy's  Chiu'ter- chest,  335. 
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Clyde,  I'alls  of,  373. 

Ciioran  Burn,  430. 

CnalMcld  of  Scotland,  xxxi. 

Col)I)lor,  The,  U-i 

Cockhurnspiilh  Village,  151. 

Cockairncy,  95. 

Coigach,  545. 

Coil,  Kiiiu'.  391. 

Cdilantd-h'  Ford,  218. 

Coilivrodiaii  II(lu^i(•.  279. 

Coilslirld  Uo\isc,  3b9. 

Coiltie,  518. 

Coirchaorach,  243. 

Coir-nan-Uriskin,  228. 

Coldstream,  139. 

Cole's  Castle,  555. 

Colinton  Village  and  House,  90. 

Coll,  460. 

Colonsay,  460. 

Colzean  Castle,  395. 

Colzean  Coves,  .396. 

Conimerce  of  Scotland,  .x.\.\iT. 

Comne,  298. 

Communication,  Internal,    of   Scotland, 

x.xxiii. 
Compensation  Pond,  90. 
Compstone  Castle,  412. 
Cona  Stream,  481. 
Connel  Ferrv,  452. 
Conon,  Tlie,'547. 
Constitution  of  Scotland, 
Contiii,  538;  Inn,  538;  Tower,  532. 
Copinslia,  572. 
Copthall  l.ime-quarries,  531. 
Cora  Castle,  378. 
Cora  Linn,  376. 
Coran  Ferry,  513. 
Corgarff  Tower,  335. 
Cormorant's  Cave,  Staffa,  463. 
Cornmarket,  Kdinburgli,  32. 
Corpach,  513. 

Corramulzie  Waterfall,  337. 
Corrichie,  Battle-field  of,  325. 
Corrie,  Arrau,  4:31. 
Corriemulzie,  Falls  of,  276. 
Corrivreckan,  440. 
Corry  Farm  House,  451. 
Corryiarrick,  footnote,  520. 
Corse-Rig,  lOl. 
Corybrough  House,  523. 
Coul,  53S. 
Cuulmony,  530. 
Coulmore,  563. 

Coiu'ts  of  Law,  Edinburgh,  35. 
Courthill,  5  to. 
Cove,  442. 
Covenanters,    their    defeat    at    Uullion 

Green,  91. 
Cowal,  435. 

Cowan's  Hospital,  Stirling,  178. 
Cowdenknowi^s,  111. 
Craigerook,  84. 
Craig-an-phitich,  516. 


Crniganuni,  451 . 

Craig-Chiny,  335 

Craig-im-Gowan,  331. 

Criiig  Dhu,  620. 

Craig  Ellnchie,  522. 

Craig<'ndarrocli,  328. 

Craigforth,  194. 

Craigielmrn  Wood,  4ftS. 

Craigiehidl  Bridge,  85. 

Craig  Inn,  539. 

Craiglcilh  Quarry,  84. 

Craigmillar  Castle,  8.3. 

Craignetiian  Caatlc,  373. 

Craigs,  307. 

CraiL'nish  Point,  410. 

Craig  I'liadrie,  526,  535,  54C. 

Craigvinean,  266. 

Craig-v-Uarns,  264.   , 

Craig  Youzie,  330. 

Crail,  312. 

Crailing,  119. 

Cramond,  84. 

Crask  of  Aigas,  542. 

Crathes  Castle,  323. 

Cratliie,  331. 

Creag-iia-feilc,  498. 

Creetown,  414. 

Crianlanch,  245,  292. 

(  richton  Castle,  92. 

Criekope  Linn,  403. 

Crieff.  298. 

Criffel,  406. 

Crinan  Canal,  439 ;  Village,  440. 

Croniar,  327. 

Cromarty,  536  ;  Firth,  535 ;  House,  537. 

Cromwell's  Fort,  .'J26. 

Crookston  Castle,  379. 

Cross  of  Kdinburgli,  38;  Glasgow,  357. 

Cmdcn  Bay,  569. 

Crug^leton  Castle,  414. 

CnucKS,  The,  85. 

Cuan  Sound,  441. 

Cuehulhn  Hills,  Skye,  489. 

Culbin  Sand  Hills,  531. 

Culblecn,  .32a 

CuUen,  53.3;  House,  5.33. 

Culloden  Moor,  .527  ;  Battle  of,  527 

Culloden  House,  527. 

Culross,  168. 

Culter  Burn,  and  Churches,  322. 

Cultoquliev,  .301. 

Curabray  Islands,  427,  428 ;  Castle,  428. 

Cunaig,  563. 

Cupar-Angus,  303. 

Haisv  Bank,  576. 
Dalchonzie,  297. 
Halcross  Castle,  527 
Halguise,  270,  284. 
Dalhntisie  Castle,  83. 
Dalkeith,  82. 
Dalkeith  Palace,  82. 
Dalmally,  243,  249. 
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Dalmamock,  284. 

Ualmeny  Park,  84. 

Dalnaeard'jch  Inn,  519. 

Dalrie,  245. 

Dairy,  380. 

Dalserf,  373. 

Dalswinton,  401. 

Ualwhinnii;,  283,  520. 

Damyat  Hill,  185,  188. 

Darlinvaroch,  295. 

Darnick  Village,  106. 

iJarngaber  Castle,  369. 

Darnawav,  531. 

Daviot  Castle,  524. 

Dean  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  68. 

Dean  Castle,  footnote,  381. 

Deanston  Cotton  Works,  197. 

Dechmont  Hill,  363. 

Dee,  River,  321 ;  Source  of,  341 ;  Linn  of, 
276,  338. 

Dee,  River,  Dumfries,  412 

Deer  and  Deer  Stalking,  343. 

Deer  Forest  of  Blackniount,  246. 

DeQ's  Beef-tub,  407. 

Delta,  Description  of  Edinburgh,  4  ;  His 
Monument,  94. 

Denholm  VUlage,  124. 

Deveron,  533. 

Devil's  Cauldron,  298. 

Devil's  Mill,  191. 

Devil's  Staircase,  247. 

Devon,  River,  190  ;  Vale,  169. 

Dim  Loch,  330. 

Dingwall,  487,  547. 

Dinnet,  Muir  of,  327. 

Dirie  More,  544. 

Divach,  Falls  of,  519. 

Dob's  Linn,  409. 

Docbart,  the,  245,  292 ;  Vale  of,  292. 

Dochfour  House,  519. 

Dollar,  189. 

Donaldson's  Hospital,  69. 

Don,  River,  321 ;  Brig,  320. 

Donavourd,  270. 

Douibristle,  95, 167. 

Donn,  Rob,  Monument  of,  566. 

Doon,  Old  and  New  Bridges,  387  ;  River 
and  Loch,  388. 

Dorishtmore,  440. 

Dornie,  486. 

Dornoch  iirth,  550 ;  Town,  552. 

Douglas'  Murder  of  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
housie,  128. 

Douglas,  River,  xxx. 

Doune  Village,  195 ;  Castle,  196  ;  Lodge, 
198. 

Dowallv,  270. 

Dreghorn,  90. 

Drhuim,  542. 

Drinmin  House,  4.59. 

Dronach  Haugh,  257. 

Druidical  Remains,  Arran,  432;  Inver- 
ness, 528 ;  Bute,  437. 


Drum  clog.  Scene  of  the  Battle  of,  368. 

Drumhain,  493. 

Drum  House,  323. 

Druniidoon,  432. 

Drumlanrig  Castle,  403. 

Druninadj-ochet,  519. 

Dm  nimond  Castle,  299. 

Drummond  Hill,  288. 

Drumouchter  Pass.  520. 

Drunkie  Woods,  219. 

Dryburgh  Abbey,  114. 

Drygrange  House,  114. 

Drybope  Tower,  410. 

Duart  Castle,  458. 

Duddingstone,  58. 

Dutr  House,  533. 

Duirness,  561;    Church,  566;    Kvle  of, 

565. 
Dullater  Woods,  219. 
Dulnain  Water,  522. 
Dulsie  Bridge,  530. 
Dunibarrone  Hill,  304. 
Dumliarton,  421. 
Dumfries,  399. 
Dunnagoil,  438;  Bay,  438. 
Dunblane,  192. 
Duncan  Hill,  495. 
Duncansby  Head,  558,  570. 
Duncraggan,  221. 
Duncreicli  Fort,  552. 
Dundaff  Fall,  .\xx. 
Dundas  Castle,  168. 
Dundee,  260;  Law,  261. 
Dundee,  Viscount,  Sword  of,  524. 
Dunderaw  Castle,  443. 
Dandonald,  545  ;  Castle,  382. 
Dun  Dornadilla,  567. 
Dundrennan  Abbey,  412. 
Dunfallandy,  270. 

Dunfermline,  86;  Abbey,  88;  Palace,  87. 
Dun  lillan,  297. 
Dun  House,  307. 
Duuglass  Point  and  Castle,  421. 
Dunian,  124. 
Dunira,  297. 
Durinipace  Hills,  195. 
Dunniquoich  Hill,  447. 
Dunkeld,  264  ;  Cathedral,  265. 
Dunkeld,  Little,  268. 
I  lunmore.  297. 
Dunnet  Head,  559. 
Dunnottar  Castle,  308. 
Dunolly  Castle,  454. 
Dunoon,  4.34;  Castle,  435. 
Dunrobin  Castle,  553. 
Dure,  530. 

i'unsinnane  Hill,  165. 
DunstafTnage  Castle,  452,  455. 
Duntroon  Castle,  440. 
Duntubn  Castle,  Skye,  501. 
Dunure  Castle,  394. 
Dunvegan,   footnote,   494 ;  Woods,  484  ; 

Castle,  501. 
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Dupplin  Castle,  254. 
Dunn,  565. 
Durris  House,  323. 
Dwuifie  Stone,  574. 
Dysart,  310. 

Earlstoun,  114. 

Earl's  Island,  212. 

Earn,  Bridge  of,  1G2. 

Earn,  River,  297. 

Easter  House,  424. 

Kaster  Ross,  549. 

Eastertyrc,  2^:4. 

Easdale,  441. 

Eatliie,  536. 

Eeford,  137. 

Echaig,  The,  434. 

Eddlcstone  Water,  144. 

Edderaclialda,  .563. 

Edderehylis,  564. 

Edinample,  295. 

Edinbur-:!],  2-75 ;  its  Environs,  76-93. 

Edinburgh  Castle,  21. 

Ednam  Village,  138. 

Edradour  Burn,  270. 

Eigas,  542. 

Eeis-na-Bearradli,  431. 

Eglintoun  Castle,  381. 

Eii,  460,  483. 

Eilan  Aigas,  542. 

Eilan  Ponan  Castle,  486. 

Eilan  Vliou,  236. 

Eillangheirrig,  438. 

Eildon  Mall,  133. 

Eildon  Hills,  104,  133. 

Elderslie,  380. 

Elgin,  532. 

Ehbank  Tower,  148. 

Elie,  312. 

Ellen's  Isle,  227. 

EUisland,  401. 

EUiston  Tower,  380. 

Elwand  W«ter,  112. 

Emigration  of  Highlanders,  509. 

Euneriek,  The,  519. 

Erehless,  ,542. 

Ereildoun,  114. 

Eriska.  476. 

Errol  Park.  259. 

Eskadale,  542. 

Etterick  Bav,  348. 

Ettriek  Fore"st,  411 ;  Vale,  131 ;  Pen,  407. 

Ettriek-brig-end,  131. 

Ettriek   Shepherd,  The,  his  Bii-th-jjlace, 

132. 
Ettriek,  TTie,  xxviii. 
Evantown,  ,548. 
Ewe,  Kiver,  540. 

Paile,  The,  3S9. 

Fairlie  Village,  427. 

Eairnielce,  148. 

Falkland  Palace  and  Castle,  248. 


Falloeh,  Tlu-,  214. 

Farragon,  281. 

Fare,  Hill  of.  324. 

Farout  Head,  566. 

Farrer,  543. 

Fascrinieli,  5-15. 

Faskadle,  482. 

Faskally  House,  271. 

Easnakyle,  543. 

Fast  Castle,  151. 

Feiun  Church,  footnote,  551. 

Fender,  I'alls  of,  273. 

Fendoni,  The,  550. 

Fergus  M'lvor,  Original  of,  51B 

Feriueliirst  Castle,  124. 

Fern  Tower,  301. 

F'crrindonald,  548. 

Fcttereaiin,  307. 

I'ctteresso,  308. 

Feugh,  The,  324. 

Flddcs  Castle,  308. 

Fiery  Cross,  220. 

Filla'ii,  The,  245. 

F'iiidhorn  River,  522  ;  Heronry,  .MI. 

Findon,  309. 

Fingal's  Cave,  Staffa,  461 ;  Seat,  Arr.iii. 

432;  lUll,  539;  Grave,  292. 
Fingask  Castle,  259. 
Flniarig  Castle,  292. 
Fiiilayston,  422. 
Finnan,  309. 
Firth,  Hay  of,  572. 
Fisheries  of  8eotlaud,  zxxiii. 
Fishcrrow,  94. 

T'isli-wivcs  of  Xcwhaven,  75. 
Fitful  Head,  582. 
Fladda,  460. 
Flanders  .Moss,  194. 
Fleet,  The,  412,  414. 
Fleuis  Pahice,  137. 
Flodda  Island,  495. 
Floods  of  Morayshire,  522. 
Flotta  Island,  576. 
Fly  Bridge,  113. 
Foeliabcis,  534. 
Foin  Bliein,  539. 
Fonn  Bhein,  565. 
Fordoun,  308. 
Forest,  The,  129. 
Forfar,  303. 
Forres  Castle,  528. 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  xxxiii. 
I'ortiose,  536. 
I'ort-Augustus.  516,  534. 
Fort-Giorge,  528. 
Fort-Wilhaiu,  244,  510. 
Forth,  River,  UVj;  Links  of,  160 
Foyers,  Fall  of,  517. 
Fraoch  I'llan,  448. 
Fraserburgh,  570. 
Frceburn  inn,  523. 
F'reelanil  House,  259. 
IVew,  Ford  of,  176. 
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Friar's  Carse,  403;  'Well,  385. 
Mocklieim,  304. 
Fullarton  House,  382. 

Gairn  Water,  330. 

Gair  Loch,  539. 

Gala  Water,  97. 

Galashiels,  97. 

Galloway,  407  ;  House,  415;  Mull  of,  417. 

GaUows  Hill,  331. 

Garachary  River,  341. 

GardjTie  Castle,  304. 

Gare  Locli,  424. 434  ;  Gareloch-head,  425. 

Garliestou,  415. 

Garnet  Hill,  362. 

Gan-awalt  Falls,  337. 

Garrion  Bridge,  373. 

Garrv,  River,  271,  277,  519  ;  Bridge,  271. 

Garth  Castle.  282. 

Garve  Inn,  544. 

Garveloch  Isles,  440. 

Garvock,  307. 

Gatehouse,  414. 

Gattonside,  104. 

Gawer  Brigg,  2a3. 

Gelston  Castle.  414. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  Author's  Residence, 

28 ;  proljal)le  scene  of,  90. 
Geusachan,  543. 
Geygen  Briggs,  550. 
Giffen  Castle,  380. 
GiUean  Castle,  441,  475. 
GiUies'  Hill,  182. 
Gilnockie,  127. 
Girdleness,  309. 
Girnigo  Castle,  558. 
Gladswood  Gate,  113. 
Glamaig,  footnote,  494. 
Glammis  Castle,  256. 
Glascarnock,  545. 
Glasgow,  UH. 
Glass,  the,  543. 
Glen  Master,  432. 
Glen  Arav,  447. 
Glen  Ashilale,  Arran,432. 
Glen  Briarachan,  270. 
Glen  Callater,  342. 
Glencannich,  543. 
Glen  Chalmadael,  431. 
Glen  Clachan,  4:U. 
Glencoe,  247,  477  ;  Massacre  of,  479. 
Glencorse,  91 ;  Burn,  91. 
Glencroe,  443. 
Glendarucl,  438. 
Glen  Coul,  565. 
Glen  Dee,  346. 
Glendearg,  original  of,  112. 
Glen  Derry,  340. 
Glen  Dochart,/oo/Ko/e,  210,  292. 
Glendocliart,  539. 
Glen  Dim,  565 
Glen-eagles,  187. 
Glen  Keis-na-beorradli,  431. 


Glenelg,  485. 

Glenfalloch./oo^no^ir,  210,  236,  244. 

Glenfarg,  162. 

Glenfinglass,  201. 

Glenfinlas,  221. 

Glentinnan,  512. 

Glenlintaig  House,  515. 

Glen  Fruin,  239. 

Glengarnock  Castle,  380. 

Glengarry's  Bowling  Green,  516. 

Glengarry  Castle,  516. 

Glen  Grant  Distillery,  534. 

Glengvle,  232. 

Glen  Halladale,  568. 

Glen  Isla  Forest,  336. 

Glenkinglas,  443. 

Glen  Lane,  434. 

Glenluce  Abbey,  416. 

Glen  Lui,  339. 

Glen  Lui-Beg,  .341. 

Glenniillan,  326. 

Glen  Meneadmar,  432. 

Glen  Messen,  434. 

Glenmore-uan-albin,  xxvi. 

Glenmoriston,  517,  640;  House,  147. 

Glen  Nevis,  514. 

Glen  Ogle,  293. 

Glenorchv,  Mountains  of,  242;  Vale  of, 

449. 
Glen  Quoich,  339. 
Glen  Rosa,  430. 
Glen  Sanno.Y,  430. 
Glen  SUsiachan,  Skye,  493. 
Glen  Spean,  534. 
Glenstrae,  450. 
GleustrathfaiTer,  542. 
Gleutanner,  326. 
Glen  Tilt,  276.  346. 
Glen  Trurni,  520. 
Glen  Urquhart,  518. 
Glomak,  Falls  of,  486,  543. 
Goatteil,  430. 
Goblin's  Cave,  228. 
Gogo  Water,  427. 
Goldielands  Tower,  125. 
Golf,  Game  of,  64. 
GolsjHe,  537. 
Gometray,  460. 

Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  317- 
Gordon  Statue,  Aberdeen,  316. 
Gorebridge,  96. 
Gore  Stream,  92. 
Gortanloisk,  438. 
Gorton,  Caves  of,  78. 
Goswick,  142. 
Gourock,  425  ;  Castle,  426. 
Govan,  420. 
Gowrie  House,  252. 
Gow,  Keil,  House  of,  268. 
Graham's  Dyke,  421. 
Grahamslaw,  137. 
Grainbank,  576. 
Grampian  Mountains,  268. 
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GrandtuUy  Castle,  284. 

Granton,  73. 

Grantowu,  522. 

Grassmarkct,  Kcliiilnirgh,  32. 

Great  Glen,  525. 

Greenhill,  G-i. 

Greenan  Castle,  391. 

Greenock,  422. 

Greyfriar's  Cliurcliyard,  Edinburgh,  G6. 

Greyfriar's  Church,  Stirling,  178. 

Grey  Mare's  Tail,  408. 

Gribon  Promontory,  4G5. 

Grishinisli,  502. 

Groinard,  545. 

Grudie  Bridge,  538 ;  Water,  538. 

Gryfe,  The,  420. 

Gualin,  565. 

Guisachan,  341. 

Gutlirie's  (Dr.)  Cluirch,  30. 

Guthrie  Hill,  304. 

Guthrie  Castle,  304. 

Ilabbie's  Howe,  90. 

naming,  The,  97,  128. 

Halidon  Hill,  141. 

Hamilton,  364;  Pidace,  3G5 

Handa  Island,  566. 

Harden  Castle,  126. 

Hardmoor,  528. 

Hare  Stone,  The,  90. 

Harold's  Tower,  559. 

Harris,  5f>5. 

Harry,  572. 

HartfeU,  407. 

Hart-o-Corry,  Skye,  493. 

Hawick,  125. 

Hawkcraig,  95. 

Hawthornden,  76. 

llayston,  147. 

Heart  of  ilid-Lotliian,  35. 

Heather  Isle,  449. 

Heaton.  137. 

Hebrides,  504. 

Hedderwick,  307. 

Helensburgh,  424. 

Hell's  Glen,  444. 

Helmsdale,  555;  Bay,  555. 

Herdsman  Rock,  462. 

Heriot,  George,  burial-place,  66. 

Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  02. 

Hermitage  Castle,  127- 

Herston,  576. 

Heul  Inn,  567. 

Highhuid  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  67. 

"  Highland  Widow,"  Scene  of,  451. 

Higlilands  of  Perthshire,  163. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  Natural  Divi- 
sions of,  xxvi. 

Hi^h  School,  Edinburgh,  19. 

Hiilof  Fare,  324. 

Hillside,  .307. 

Hirsel,  The,  139. 


ITolborn  Head,  659. 

Holm,  576. 

Holy  Island.  142. 

Holy  Isle,  432. 

Holv  Locli,  VM. 

Holy  Pool,  242. 

Holyrood  Fiducc,  51  ;  Abbey,  56. 

Ilolvwell  Haugh,  110. 

Hoiiic  Castle,  138. 

Home,  aiitlior  of  "  Douglas,"  bis  C9cii)ir 
from  Donne  Castle,  196. 

Ilopetoun  House,  S."),  1(58. 

Horsburgh  Castle,  147. 

Horse  Island,  572. 

Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh, 73. 

Houna,  558. 

1 1  ouse  of  lushes,  524. 

House  of  Muir,  91. 

Howe  o'  the  Mearns,  308. 

llowford  Bridge,  392. 

Howe  of  life,  .\.\riii. 

Ho.xa,  How  of,  576. 

Hoy  Head,  559. 

Hoy  Island,  574. 

Humble  Humble,  298. 

Hume's  (David)  House,  72. 

Hundalee,  123. 

Hunter's  Hill.  257. 

HuMterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  354. 

Hunting  Tower,  259. 

Huntly,  325;  Burn,  105;  House,  106. 

llunlly  Castle,  Inverness,  535. 

Huiitly's,  Earl  of,  assassination  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  95,  107. 

Hiudcy  llackct,  175. 

leolmkill,  467- 

Inchbraikie,  301. 

Inch  Cailhach,  240. 

Inch  Caj)e  Rock,  313. 

InchColm,  95,  166. 

liichgarvie,  85,  167. 

Inchninan  Bridge,  420. 

Incbkeith,  310. 

Inch  Loanag,  240. 

Incliniachome,  212. 

Inehmarlo,  325. 

Inclimarnock,  348. 

Inch  Murrin,  2^0. 

Inchtavauic!!,  236. 

Inch  Vroin,  219. 

Inishail,  448. 

InishErreth,  448. 

Innellan,  4:55. 

Innerleithen,  147- 

Innerkip,  426. 

Innis  Eraoch,  -149. 

Innishcapel,  441. 

Innisindamff,  501;  Inn,  563. 

Innistrvnich,  448. 

Institutions,  Religious,  of  Scotlaud.  xxiir. 

luvcr,  269,  336. 
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Inreraman,  236. 

Inverary,  445  ;  Castle,  445. 

Inverbroom,  544. 

Inverbrora,  555. 

Invercaunich,  543. 

Invercauld,  332 ;    Bridge,   335  ;    House, 

335. 
Invereshie,  521. 
Invergarry,  515  ;  Castle,  516. 
Invergordon,  536,  549. 
Inverkeitliing,  167. 
Inverlochy  Castle,  512. 
Invemiay,  Birks  of,  256. 
Invernifiriston,  516. 
Invernahavon,  420. 
Inverness,  525. 
Inverness-shire,  525. 
Inverouran,  246. 
Inveronran  Inn,  245. 
Invei'phceran,  548. 
Inversnaid,  234;  Fort,  233. 
Inveruglass,  236. 
Inverugie  Castle,  570. 
Inverury.  534. 
lona,  466;  History  of,  472. 
Irvine,  382. 
Islay,  440. 

James  I.,  Assassination  of,  253. 

James  111.,  Deatli  of,  183. 

James'  Court,  Edinburgh,  29. 

Jeantown,  487,  540. 

Jed,  the  River,  123 ;  Forest,  124. 

Jedburgh,  120;  Abbev,  120;  Castle,  122. 

Jedworth  Village,  120". 

Jerviswood,  378. 

John  o'  Groat's  House,  558. 

Johnstone,  380. 

Jura,  440. 

Justice,  Administration  of,  in  Scotland, 

xxxvi. 
Kale,  The,  137. 
Karnes  Castle.  438 ;  Bay,  437. 
Keiss  Castle,  558. 
Keith,  534. 
Kelburn  Castle,  427. 
KelW  House,  426. 
Kelso,  134. 
Kelty  Burn,  199. 
Kelvin  River,  420  ;  Grove,  362. 
Kemp  Hill,  323. 
Kempock  Point,  425. 
Kenloss  Ahbty,  532. 
Kenmore,  286. 
Kenmure  Castle,  412. 
Ken  Kiver  and  Loch,  412. 
Keodale,  565. 
Kerxera  Island,  441,  475. 
Kerrycroy,  437. 
Kerrsheugh,  124. 
Kessoek  Ferry,  535. 
Khyle  Ferry,  4f*5. 
Khyle  Rhea.  «i<ye,  485. 


Kilbarchan,  380. 

Kilbirnie,  380. 

Kilcalmkill.  555. 

Kilcattan  Bay,  437. 

Kilchurn  Castle,  243,  449. 

Kilcreggan,  425. 

Kildouan  Castle,  Arran,  431. 

Kildrummy  Castle,  322. 

Kiiliecrankie  Pass,  271. 

Killin,  292. 

KiUundine  Castle,  459. 

Kilmaliog,  203. 

Kilmaree,  488. 

Kilmarnock,  381. 

Kilmarock,  Falls  of,  542. 

Kilmory  Castle,  439. 

Kilmuir,  484. 

Kilmun,  434. 

Kilpatrick,  420. 

Kilravock  Castle,  527, 528. 

Kilrenny,  312. 

Kilt,  Rock  of  the,  498. 

Kilwinning,  381. 

Kincardine,  168. 

Kincardine  Castle,  193. 

Kincardine  O'Neil,  325. 

Kinclaven  Castle,  .503. 

Kinfauns  Castle,  254,  359. 

Kingai-th,  437. 

Kingsburgh,  500. 

Kingscase,  382. 

King's  Cave,  Arran,  432. 

King's  Cave,  Fife,  311. 

King's  College,  319. 

King's  Cross  Point,  432. 

Kiuj;'s  Field,  245. 

King's  House  Inn,  205,  247. 

King's  House,  Gkncoe,  246,  283. 

King's  Meadows,  147. 

King's  Woodend,  310. 

Kuigussie  Village  and  Inn,  521. 

Kinlochewe,  .539. 

Kinloch  Bannoch,  282. 

Kinnaiid  House,  270;  Castle,  505;  Head, 

570. 
Kinnesswood,  162. 
Kinnoul  Hill,  253. 
Kiurara,  521. 
Kinross,  161. 
Kintail,  537,  544. 
Kintore,  534. 
Kip  River,  426. 
Kippendavie,  192. 
Kippenross,  187. 
Kirkcaldy,  310. 
Kirkcudbright,  412. 
Ktrkfieldbank.  376. 
Kirkiboll,  567. 
Kirkinner,  415. 
Kirkmabieck,  414. 
Kirkmichael,  270. 
Kirkoswald,  395. 
Kirkside  House,  307. 
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Kirkton  of  Balquhidder,  209. 

Kirktown  of  Guthrie,  304. 

Kirkwall,  572. 

Knapdale,  438. 

Knockan,  545. 

Knock  Castle,  Skye,  48-1. 

Knock  Point  and  Hill,  426. 

Knockfarrel,  538. 

Knox,  John,  House  of,  42 ;  Place 

tcrment,  34  ;  Monument,  353. 
Knoydart,  484. 
Kyle  Akin,  487,  503,  540. 
Kyle  t^kou,  561,  ."504. 
Kyle  Rhea,  485. 
Kyles  of  Bute,  43a 

Ladies'  Rock,  Stirling,  175. 

Ladykirk,  140. 

Lady's  Rock,  457. 

Lagan-Ulva,  459. 

Laggan,  515. 

Lairg,  561. 

Laketield,  519. 

Lakes  of  Scotland,  xxx. 

Lamlash,''432. 

Lamont  Point,  438. 

Lanark,  373. 

Lanark,  New,  376. 

Langalchorid,  437. 

Langholm,  127. 

Lanrick  Castle,  198. 

Lanrick  Mead,  220. 

Larches,  the  lirst  in  Britain,  266. 

Largo  Bav,  311 

Law,  312. 
Largs,  427. 
Lass  wade  Village,  81. 
Laurencekirk,  308. 
Lauriston  Castle,  166. 
Law  Coui-ts  of  Edinburgh,  35. 
Lawers  House,  298. 
Lawers  Village  and  Inn,  292. 
Leaderfoot,  113. 
Leader  Water,  113. 
Leader  Bridge,  113. 
Learg-a-Beg,  432. 
Ledeard  Waterfall,  217. 
Ledmore,  545. 
Lednoch  Water,  298. 
Lee  House  and  Lee  Penny,  378. 
Leeks,  292. 
Lees,  139. 
Leith,  74. 
Lenuel,  139. 
Lennox  Castle,  240. 
Leny,  Pass  of,  203  ;  House,  205. 
Lerwick,  Shetland,  578. 
Lessuden,  114,  117,  133. 
Leuchars,  313. 

Leven  River,  421 ;  Castle,  426. 
Lewis,  502. 
Leys  Castle,  524. 
Liiiard's  Edge,  117. 
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Lincludrn  Abbey,  401. 

Lindcun,  128. 

Lindisfarne  Abbey,  1 12. 

Linga,  460. 

Linlithgow,  157;   Palace,  157;   Chttrch 

159. 
Lintalee,  123 ;  Camp,  123. 
Lisraore,  457. 
Littledean  Tower,  133. 
Little  France,  83. 
Loak,  Mill  of,  263. 
Loch  A'an,  340. 

Achray,  222. 

Affrick,  543. 

Ainnrt,  503. 

Aline,  458. 

Alsh,  Skve,  485,  54.'^. 

AJvie,  521. 

-an-Corp,  202. 

Autarbh,  435. 

.'Vrd,  216. 

Arklct,  i33. 

Ascog,  4.35. 

Assynt,  561. 

Avich,  448. 

Awe,  243,  448. 

Awe  (Sutherland),  563 

Aylort,  483. 

Balgavies,  304. 

Bcnnerian,  543. 

Boarlan,  563. 

Broom,  544. 

Buy,  475. 

CaUater,  342. 

Carlingwark,  412 

Carron,  487,  540. 

Chon,  240. 

Cluny,  268. 

Coruisk,  Skye,  491. 

Craggy,  563. 

Craignish,  440. 

Creran,  476. 

Dim,  330,  435. 

Dhuinc,  210. 

Dochart,  243. 

Doclifour,  519. 

Don,  475. 

Doon,  388. 

Duich,  486,  540. 

Earn,  293. 

EchUtie.  538. 

Eck,  4;u. 

EU,  510. 

ErriboU,  561,  565. 

Ericht,  .xxxi.  283. 

Etive,  451,  476. 

Fad,  435. 

Fannich,  538. 

Feochan,  441. 

Fleet,  553. 

Follart.  501. 

Fyne,  243,  439. 

Curve,  638. 
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INDEX. 


Loch  Glass,  547. 

Goil,  443 ;  Head,  444. 
Greenan,  435. 
Grishinish,  502. 
Hope,  567. 
Hourn,  484. 
Inchard,  505. 
Insh,  531. 
Inver,  545,  564. 
Katrine,  226. 
Ken,  413. 
Kilbirnie,  380. 
Kishorn,  540. 
Kinnord,  337. 
Laggan,  534. 
Laxford,  561,  565. 
Lee,  327. 

Leven,  161 ;  Castle,  163. 
Levin,  Glencoe,  476. 
Ling,  485,  540. 
Lingard,  543. 
Linnhe,  242,  457,  476. 
Locliy,  515. 
Lomond,  235. 
Long,  435,  434,  442. 

Lubnaig,  205. 
Luichart,  538. 

Lydoch,  283. 

Maree,  539. 

Marlie,  268. 

Melfort,  440. 

Menteith,  211. 

Miaghailt,  498. 

Mickly.  519. 

Moidart,  482 

Moy,  524. 

Muick,  330. 

•na-CTeacb,  footnote,  493. 

-nagar,  342. 

-na-Helac,  563. 

-na-Keal,  459. 

-na-Nain,  Skye,  footnote,  493 

-na-Naugb,  483. 

Naver,  568. 

-ua-Youan,  341. 

Ness,  516. 

of  the  Lowes,  409. 

Oicli,  515. 

Ousie,  538. 

Quien,  435. 

Rannodi,  247,  282. 

Ranza,  431;  Castle,  431. 

Rescobie,  304. 

Resort,  505. 

Restal,  443. 

Ridden,  438. 

Roag,  505. 

Roslik,  440. 

Ryan,  417. 

Scavaig,  Skye,  489. 

Scriden,  466. 

Seafortli,  505. 

SbeU,  505. 


Loch  Shiel,  330. 

Shin,  561. 

Skene,  409. 

Slapiu,  487. 

Spelve,  475. 

Spey,  534. 

Staffln,  498. 

Stennis,  574. 

Straven,  438. 

Sunart,  459, 482. 

Tarbert  and  Castle,  439. 

Tay,  286. 

Torridon,  539. 

Treachtan,  481. 

Trool,  415. 

Tulla,  246. 

Tunimel,  281. 

Venachar,  219. 

Veil,  310. 
Locbaber,  512. 
Locbcraig,  407. 
Locligilphead,  4.39. 
Locliletter,  519. 
Lochnagar,  337 ;  ascent  of,  329. 
Locb^'innocb,  380. 
Locbwood  Tower,  408. 
Lochy  River,  Vale  of,  292. 
Logan  Water,  90. 
Logie,  307. 
Logierait,  270,  284. 
Long  Hope,  576. 
Lorn  Water,  447. 
Ijossieniouth,  532. 
Lovat,  546. 
Lowtlier  HUls,  xxvii. 
Lubnaig,  The,  203. 
Luce,  416. 
Lumphanan,  326. 
Lugar.  The,  394. 
Luing  Sound,  440. 
Lunan  Head,  304. 
Luncarty,  263. 

Lundie,  Standing  Stanes  o',  312. 
Lunga,  440. 
Luss  Village,  239. 
Lynedoch  Cottage,  257. 
Lyon  River,  xxix. 

Macbeth,  reputed  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Duncan  by,  535  ;  scene  of  his  death, 
326  ;  Stone  and  Cairn,  326. 

Macdonald's,  Flora,  Retreat,  217 ;  Tomb, 
Skye,  500. 

Macduff  Village,  533. 
Castle,  311. 

Mackinnon's  Cave,  Staffa,  463,  465. 

Mackenzie,  author  of  the  "  Man  of  Feel- 
ing," his  burial-place,  66. 

Maclean's  Cross,  468. 

M'CleUan  Gallery,  361. 

Macnabs,  Tomb  of  the,  292. 

Macpherson,  translator  of  Ossian,  liis 
house,  521. 
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Maiden's  Island,  475. 

Mam  Hiittachau,  fooliwlf;  485. 

Mam  Soul,  544. 

Manufactures  of  Scotland,  x.txiii. 

Mai-iscluil  CoUe^^e,  .317. 

Mar  Deer  Forest,  336. 

Marscow, /oo^Hu^e,  494. 

Mar's  Work,  179. 

Martyrs'  Monument,  Edinburgh,  67. 

Mary  of  Guise,  House  of,  28. 

Mary,  Queen,  Room  where  slic  gave  birth 
to  James  VI.,  25  ;  lioom,  llolyrood,  .53 ; 
Room  where  she  was  horn,  157;  Her 
escape  from  Lochleven  Castle,  162; 
House  in  Jedburgh,  122  ;  Well,  325. 

Maryburgh,  footnote.  510. 

Mauchline  Village,  .391. 

Maude,  Queen,  bli-th-place  of,  87. 

Mauldslie  Castle,  373. 

Mavis  Bank,  572. 

Maxton,  133. 

MaxwelUieugli,  137. 

Mausoleum,  Hamilton,  367. 

May,  Isle  of,  312. 

Meadows,  Edinburgh,  64. 

Mealfourvonie,  518. 

Meal  Naughtan,  210. 

Meigle  Village,  .303. 

Meikle  I'erry,  551. 

Melrose,  99";  Old,  133. 

Melvich,  568. 

McUerstain,  137. 

Melsetter  House,  576. 

MelviUe  Castle,  182. 

Melville  Statue,  36 ;  Monument,  Edin- 
burgh, 72 ;  Crietf,  298. 

Menstrie  Village  and  House,  188. 

Menteith  Lake,  211  ;  Port  of,  212. 

Menzies  Castle,  285. 

Mercliiston  Castle,  89. 

Merry  Men  of  Mey,  572. 

Mertoun  House,  133. 

Methill  Village,  311. 

.Mcthven  Castle,  258. 

Mickleoui-  Village,  303. 

Micras,  331. 

Middleton  House,  304. 

Midmar  Castle,  325. 

Miller,  Hugh,  536. 

Millport,  427. 

Milne  Graden,  139. 

MUntomi,  541. 

MQton  House,  Edinburgh,  49. 

Mineral  Produce  of  Scotland,  xxxi ; 
Springs,  xxxi. 

Mingarry  Castle,  459* 

Minto  House  aad  Crags,  124. 

Moat  HiU,  Perth,  256  ;  Hamilton,  365. 

Moffat,  407 ;  Water,  408. 

Moin,  567. 

Moir's  Monument,  94. 

Molendinar  Rum,  353. 

Moll  of  Ti-otteruish,  503. 


Monach,  505. 

-MoncriellV  Hill,  253. 

Monrriillc  Ilimsc,  2.19. 

Mouckton  Village,  382. 

Monaltrie,  .'MS. 

Monedie,  262. 

Moness,  Kills  of,  285 ;  Ilouae,  286. 

Monievaird  Kirk,  298  ;  Loch,  801. 

Monk's  Land,  tiib. 

Monruman  .\hiir,  305. 

Mons  .Meg,  Edinbiu-gh,  26. 

Montgomery  Family,  381. 

Montlicad,  .172. 

Montkeen,  327. 

Montrose,  3(i7. 

Monzie  Castle,  301. 

Moor  of  (Jrd,  547.  • 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Statue  of,  361. 

Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  46  ;  Firth,  .')3.i. 

Mor.iysbire  lloods,  ,522. 

Moriston  Uapids,  517. 

Morningsidc,  .89. 

MiiiTieh'-More,  .5.50. 

Miirturi's,  Earl,  Grounds,  95. 

Morv.ii,  Shores  of,  457;  HiU  of,  327. 

Mossburnford,  123. 

Mossgiel,  391. 

Mouhn  Castle,  270. 

MouUnearn  Inn,  270. 

Mound,  Sutherland.  561. 

Mount  Alexander,  2.82. 

Mount  Olipbant,  386. 

Mount  Stuart,  437. 

Mount  Tenot,  118. 

Mountains  of  Seotl.and,  Height  of   the 

Principal,  583. 
Mouse  Water,  378. 
Moy,  475 ;  Hall,  524  ;  Castle,  476,  523 ; 

Loch,  524. 
Muckairn  Forest,  448. 
Muck  Island,  460. 
Muick  Linn  and  Loch,  .3.30. 
Muir  of  Dinnet,  .327. 
Muirton,  519  ;  House,  526. 
Muii-town  Drawbridge,  546. 
Mull,  Island  of,  465 1^  Sound  of,  467. 
Muulorhy,  .535. 
Murdoc's  Tower,  406. 
Murdoch  of  .•Vlbany's  Strongliold,/wtfN«/^, 

19G. 
Murray,  Earl  of.  assa-tsinstcd,  »5,  167. 
Murtlily  Castle.  263. 
Musehat's  Cairn,  53. 
Musselburgh,  94. 

Naint  Water,  448. 
Nairn,  .528;  Water,  524. 
Napier,  Inventor  of  Logarithms,  birth- 
place of,  81». 
National  Gallery,  Edinburith.  1.5. 
National  Monument,  Edinburgh,  19 
Needle,  The,  499. 
Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  SiS. 
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Nelson's  Monument,  Edinburgh,  18; 

Glasgow,  356. 
Neptune's  Staircase,  512. 
Ness  Glen,  388. 
Ness  River,  526. 
Nethan  River,  373. 
Nether  Lorn,  footnote,  448. 
New  Abbey,  405. 

Newark  Castle,  129,  387,  422 ;  Fife,  312. 
Newbattle  Abliey,  82. 
New  Galloway,  412. 
Newhall,  Inverness,  536. 
Newhall,  Scene  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 

91. 
Newhaven,  75. 
Newington,  64. 
New  Lanark,  378. 
Newstead,  113,  117,  1.33. 
Newtown  St.  BosweUs,  113, 117,  133. 
Newton  of  Benchar,  520. 
Newton-Stewart,  415. 
Niddry  Castle,  161. 
Nidpath  Castle,  146. 
Ninestane  Rig,  127. 
Ninewells,  141. 
Nith  River,  401. 
Nithsdale,  406. 
Noddesdale  Water,  427. 
Norham  Castle,  140. 
Nor'  Loch,  8. 

Normal  School,  Edinburgh,  46. 
Norman  Dykes,  322. 
North  Berwick,  149. 
Noss  Island,  578. 

Oakwood  Tower,  131. 

Oban,  453. 

Observatoi-v,  Edinburgh,  IS. 

Ochil  Hiils^  185. 

Ochtertyre,  301. 

OchtertjTe  House,  195. 

Oich  Loch,  515. 

Oikel,  River,  559 ;  Bridge,  563. 

Old  Aberdeen,  318. 

Old  Man  of  Hoy,  576. 

Old  Wick  Castle,  558. 

Oliver  Castle,  303. 

Orchy  River,  449. 

Ord  HiU,  535 ;  Moor  of,  547. 

Ord  of  Caithness,  556. 

Ordie  Stream,  263. 

Orkney  Islands,  569. 

Ormidale,  438. 

Oronsay  Isle,  Skye,  484. 

Ospisdale,  552. 

Ossian's  Hall,  266. 

Ossian's    Poems  —  Translator's    House, 

521. 
Oswald's,  James,  Statue,  Glasgow,  361. 
Otterstoun  Loch,  95. 
Ouchterlony  House,  304. 
Ox,  Scottish  Wild,  368. 
Oxnam  Stream,  119. 


Paisley,  379. 

Pananich  Mineral  Wells,  328. 

Panmure  House,  49,  305. 

Papdale,  576. 

Parhament  House,  Edinburgh,  35. 

Pass  of  Awe,  451. 

Pass  of  Ballater,  328. 

Pass  of  Leny,  203. 

Paxton  House,  140. 

Peebles,  144. 

Peel  Ring,  325. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Statue  of,  361. 

Penielheugh,  118,  137. 

Penny cuik  House,  91. 

Pentland  Hills,  90;  Fii-th,  558. 

Pepperwell  Oak,  The,  258. 

Perklull,  326. 

Perth,  250. 

Perthshire,  163. 

Peterhead,  570. 

PhUiphaugh,  129. 

Phrenological  Museum,  Edinburgh,  62. 

Pig's  Snout,  517. 

Pinkie  House,  94. 

Pinkie,  Scene  of  Battle,  94. 

Pinnacle  HiU,  137. 

Pirn,  148. 

Pitcaithley  Wells,  250. 

Pit  four,  259. 

Pitlochrie,  270. 

Pitmain,  520. 

Pitmunies,  304. 

Pitscandly,  304. 

Pitt  Statue,  Glasgow,  359. 

Pittenweem,  312. 

Playfair's  Monument,  Edinbui'gh,  18. 

Pluscardine  Abbey,  532. 

Pointzfield,  536. 

Poltaloch  House,  440. 

Pomona,  572. 

Pooler  e,  539. 

Population  of  Scotland,  xxxvi. 

Port  Bannatvne,  437. 

Port- Glasgow,  422. 

Port  Gower,  555. 

Portinellan,  202. 

Portmore,  296. 

PortobeUo,  94. 

Portree,  Skye,  494. 

Port  Skerray,  568. 

Portsonachan,  448. 

Port-William,  416. 

Portarch,  Brig  of,  325. 

Prestwick,  382. 

Prince  Charles'  Cave,  495;  Monument, 

512. 
Prisons,  Edinburgh,  20. 
Pulteneytown,  557. 

Quantemess,  576. 

Queenaig,  563. 

Queensberry  House,  Edinburgh,  49. 

Queensferry  HQl,  407. 
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Quecnsfern,',  Nortli  and  South,  85, 1G7. 
Queen's  Drive,  Edinburgh,  57. 
Queen's  Seat,  Catlikin-hill,  857. 
Queen's  Statue,  Glasgow,  3G1. 
Queenzie  Ncuk,  365. 
Quendid  Bay,  582. 
Quinung,  Skye,  499. 
Quoicli,  Linn  of,  338. 

Raasay  Island,  495. 

Ragged  Schools,  Ediuhurgh,  28. 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  259. 

Railways,  Seotland,  xxxiv. 

Rain,  quantity  of,  in  Scotland,  xxxii. 

Raith,  310. 

Rait's  Castle,  521. 

Ramsay's  (Allan)  House,  Edinburgh,  28  ; 
Scene  of  his  "  Geutle  Shepherd,"  91 ; 
Burial-place,  CG. 

Rankleburn,  132. 

Rannoch,  Moor  of,  24G ;  Black  Wood  of, 
282 ;  Lodge,  283. 

Ravenscrag,  570. 

Ravenscrai;;  Castle,  310. 

RavenshaU,  414. 

Ravenswood  House,  133. 

Reay,  559. 

Redcastle,  547. 

Red-Ueer,  246. 

Redgorton,  262,  303. 

Red  Island,  438. 

Regalia  of  Scotland,  24. 

Register  House,  Edinburgh,  1(5. 

Religious  Institutions  of  Scotland,  x.\.viv. 

Relugas,  530. 

Renfrew,  420 ;  Ferry,  420. 

Representation,  Parliamentary,  of  Scot- 
land, 

Reraig  Inn,  487,  503. 

Rcst-and-be-thankful,  443. 

Restenuet  Priory,  304. 

Revenue  of  Scotland,  xxxiv. 

Rhieonich,  565. 

Rhymer's  Glen,  106  ;  'J'owcr,  114. 

Rigghill  Burn,  426. 

Rivers  of  Scotland,  xxviii. 

Rizzio,  Murder  of,  54. 

Roads  of  Scotland,  xxxiii. 

Robertson  the  Historian,  his  Birth-place, 
92  ;  his  Burial-place,  66. 

Rob  Roy,  Scene  of  the  Novel,  206  ;  Birth- 
place, 343;  Grave,  205;  Prison,  236; 
Cave,  2.36. 

Rock  of  the  Raven,  516. 

Rogie  Falls,  538. 

Roineval  HUl,  505. 

Roman  Camp,  Callander,  200;  Remains 
at  Bonjedward,  119;  Ardoch  Camp, 
193  ;  Antoninus'  Wall  at  l)unglass,421 ; 
Norman  Dykes.  323  ;  at  Baniickyne  of 
Eelit,  footnote,  323  ;  at  Newstead,  1.33; 
at  Comrie,  298 ;  at  Newton  Benchar, 
footnote,  520. 


Roman  Causeway,  119. 

Uona,  495. 

Rtmaldshay  Island,  576. 

Uoost  of  Sumburgli,  5bO. 

RoschiJl,  563. 

Rosehaugh,  535. 

Roselle,  386. 

Rosemarkic,  536. 

Roseneath,  424;  Castle,  424. 

Roseniount,  307. 

Roshn  Chapel  and  Castle,  79,  80. 

Rossie  Priory,  259. 

Ross,  Easter,  519. 

Ross,  Point  of,  465. 

Ross-shire,  547. 

Rosyth  Castle,  85, 163. 

Rotlies.  ,534  ;  Castle,  53t. 

Rothesay,  4:55  ;  Ciistle,  4-37. 

Rothiemurelnis,  Woods  of,  521. 

Rowiirdinnan  Inn,  238. 

UoxburL'h  Castle,  1.38. 

lloval  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
61. 

Royal  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  39;  Glas- 
gow, 354. 

Royal  Forest,  242. 

Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh,  11. 

Kuiiil,  River,  438. 

Kuban  Point,  438. 

Ruberslaw.  124. 

Ruchil,  River,  298. 

Rule,  Vale  of,  124. 

RiUlion  Green,  91. 

Rum,  460,  482. 

Rumbling  Bridge,  Dollar,  191 ;  Punkcld, 
267. 

Ruthcrglen,  363. 

Ruthven  Castle,  192;  Barracks,  521. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  152. 

St.  Andrews,  152. 

St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  58. 

St.  Bernard's  Well,  8-J. 

St.  Hoswcll's  Green,  117. 

St.  Bride,  Chapel  of,  204;  Convent,  431. 

St.  Catherines,  445. 

St.  Duthus'  Shrine.  551. 

St.  Fillan's,  245,  296,  410. 

St.  Giles'  Cathedra],  Edinburgh,  33. 

St.  Kilda,  504. 

St.  John's  Ch'jrch,  Perth.  252. 

St.  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirkwall,  t'i. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope,  85 ;  Orkney,  576. 

St.  Martin's  Cross,  470. 

St.  Machar's  Cathedral,  319. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  lona,  470. 

St.  Mary's  Loch,  410;   Kirk,  410;   I«lr, 

St.  M  olios'  Tomb,  431  ;  Cave,  432. 

St.  Moluae,  Cathedral  of,  footnote,  45". 

St.  Monance,  312. 

St.  Ninians,  182. 

St.  Oran'a  Chapel,  468. 
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St.  Vey,  Chapel  and  Tomb  of,  428. 
Saddleback,  407,  408. 
Salen  Village,  459. 
Salisbury  Crags,  57. 

Saltmarket,  Glasgow,  359. 
Samson's  Ribs,  68. 

Sandbank,  434. 
Sandwick,  574. 

Sandyknowe,  133. 

Saucliieburn,  Battle  of,  183. 

Scallop,  462. 

Scalpa  Island,  503  ;  Bay,  576. 

Scallowav  Castle,  580. 

Scarba,  440. 

Scart  Cave,  463. 

Schehallion,  281. 

Scone  Palace,  256,  803 ;  Abbey,  256  ; 
Stone,  456. 

Sconcer  Inn,  Skye,  503. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  5  ;  Birth-place,  65 ;  Monu 
ment,  Edinburgh,  10 ;  Father's  House, 
65 ;  Monument,  Glasgow,  3G0 ;  Burial- 
place,  116. 

Scottish  Exlubition  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, 361. 

Scour- na-Stniee,  492. 

Scourie,  561,  566. 

Scrabster  Castle,  559. 

Scriden,  431. 

Scuir-na-Banachtich,  493. 

Scuir-na-Gillean,  ^kye,  493. 

Scuir  Ouran,  544. 

ScuirvuUin,  539. 

Seafield  Castle,  310. 

Sell  Island,  441. 

Selkirk,  97,  128. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  birth-place  of,  311. 

Semple  Castle,  380. 

Setter  Braes,  576. 

Shaiiter  Farm,  386. 

Shaw's  Water^vorks,  422. 

Shelter  Stone,  341. 

Shelties,  578. 

Sheriffmuir,  183,  192. 

Shetland  Islands,  678 ;  Ponies,  578. 

SheugUe,  519. 

Shieldaig,  539. 

Shiel  Inn,  485. 

Shin,  The,  563. 

Shira,  River,  443,  445. 

Shochy  Stream,  263. 

Short's  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  28. 

Shuna,  440. 

Sidlaw  Hills,  xxvii. 

Signet  Library,  Edinburgh,  38. 

Silvereraig's  House,  360. 

Sinclair  Castle,  558. 

Sinclair's  Bay,  570. 

Sindhe  choir  Thionn,  432. 

Sittenham,  551. 

Skad  House,  574. 

Skelbo  Castle,  553. 

Skelmorlie  Castle,  426. 


Skerryvore  Rock  and  Lighthouse,  460. 

Skibo,  552. 

Skipness  Point  and  Castle,  348. 

Skye,  482. 

Slaines  Castle,  569. 

Slapliouse  Bridge,  386. 

Slattadale,  539. 

Sleet,  484. 

Sligachan,  Glen,  Skye,  493. 

Inn,  494. 
Slitterick,  River,  125. 
Sloclimuicht,  Pass  of,  522. 
Slog  of  Dess,  325. 
Slui,  531. 

Smailholm  Tower,  133. 
Smoo  Cave,  566. 
Smith's  (Adam)  Residence,  49. 
Soa  Island,  467. 
Soil  of  Scotland,  xxii. 
Southern  Cemetery,  65. 
Soutra  Hill,  98. 
Spa  Hotel,  538. 
Spar  Cave,  Strathaird,  488. 
Spean  River,  515. 
Spey  River,  520. 
Spittal,  142;  of  Glenshee,  270. 
Spout  Dim,  270. 
Sprouston  Village,  138. 
Stack  Hill,  566. 
Staffa,  461 ;  Geoloay  of,  464. 
Stanchel,  Skye,  500. 
Stanley  Village,  263. 
Staxigo.  557. 
Steam  Vessel,  First,  350. 
Steeple,  444. 

Stennis,  Standing  Stones  of,  574. 
Stewart's,  Dugald,  Monument,  18. 
Stewart's  Hospital,  69. 
Stitchell,  137. 
StirUng,  170  ;    Castle,   172  ;    Higtorica  1 

Associations,  170  ;  Geology  of,  185. 
Stobi  lain,  210. 
Stobbs,  127. 

Stonebvres,  Falls  of,  374. 
Stonehaven,  309. 
Stone  of  Destiny,  456. 
Stornowav,  507. 
Storr  Rock,  Skye,  497. 
Stow,  97. 
Strae  River,  449. 
Stranraer,  417. 
Strath  Affrick,  537. 
Stratliaird,  488. 
Strathardle,  270. 
Strathbogie,  535. 
Strathbran,  538. 
Strathbrora,  555. 
Strath  Cannaird,  545. 
Strathconuon,  639. 
Strath  Dirie,  544. 
Strathearn,  297. 
Stratherrick,  527. 
StrathfiUan,  242. 
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Strathglass,  537. 

Stratliire,  205. 

Strathiiiore,  567. 

Stratliiiairn,  524. 

Strath  '^ayer,  footnote,  5C8. 

Strathy,  568. 

Strathpefi'er,  537. 

Strettum  Brae,  326. 

Strome  Point,  ii'i ;  I'crry,  540. 

Stromncss,  574. 

Stronachlachar  Inn,  233. 

Strone,  434. 

Strone  Brae.  239. 

Struy  Inn,  543. 

Soil  Vein,  563,  564. 

Sumburgli  Head,  580. 

Sutherlandsliire,  560. 

Sutherland's,  lluke  of.  Statue,  553. 

Sunderland  Hall,  138. 

Sutors  of  Cromarty,  537. 

Swaineval  Peak,  505. 

Swalcliie,  The,  572. 

Sweetheart  Abbey,  405. 

Swinton,  139. 

Tain,  550. 

Taing  Water,  443. 

Tallalsland,  212. 

Tarn  o'  Shanter's  Farm,  386. 

Tam  o'  the  Cowgate,  104. 

Tantallon  Castle,  149. 

Tarbat  House,  548. 

Tarbet  Inn,  236. 

Tarbert,  439. 

Tarff  River,  412. 

Tarbolton,  389. 

Tarf  Stream,  276. 

Tarland,  327. 

Tay,  River,  250 ;  Source  of,  286. 

Taymouth  Castle,  287,  345. 

Taynuilt,  243,  451. 

Tcith,  River,  201 ;  Bridge,  195. 

Teriot  Bridge,  118. 

Teviotdale,  124. 

Teviot,  The,  125. 

Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  16. 

Thief's  Pot;  331. 

Thirlestane  Castle,  132. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer's  Tower,  114. 

Thomson,  Author  of  "The  Seasons,' 
birth-place  of,  138 ;  school  where  edu- 
cated, 123  ;  Bust  of,  117. 

Thornhill,  401. 

Tlireave  Castle,  412. 

Thurso,  559. 

Tibby  Shiels  Inn,  410. 

Tighnaline,  247. 

Till,  River,  139. 

Tillicoultry,  187. 

IHUietudlem,  Original  of,  374. 

Tilmouth,  139. 

Tilt  Bridge,  272;  Glin,  274. 

Tiree,  460. 


Tobermory,  459,  482. 

Tolbooth,  Kdiuburgh,  35. 

Toniatin,  523. 

Tom-na-lu'urirli,  526. 

Tongland  Bridge,  412. 

Tongue,  567  ;  House,  567. 

Tontine,  Glasgow,  358. 

Tor  Aivie,  521. 

Tor  Castle,  513. 

Torlundie  House,  512. 

Torosay,  466. 

Toriiii.  487. 

Torwood  l,ee,  97. 

Toward  Castle  and  Point,  4.35 

Traquair,  148. 

Treshinish  Isles,  460. 

Tremvntium,  lOl. 

Trigonometrical  Stations,  Altitudes  of  the 

Principal,  583. 
Trinity,  74. 

Trinity  College,  Pcrtlisliirc,  ?58. 
Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  40. 
Troon,  382. 
Trosachs,    The,  225;    described  by  Sir 

Walter  Scott,  224. 
Trotternish,  497. 
Truim  Water,  520. 
TuUiallan  Castle,  169. 
Tullibody  House,  169. 
'I'ullnch  Hill,  274. 
Tullyveolan.  284. 
Tummel,  River,  270  ;  Loch  and  Falls  of, 

281 ;  Bridge  and  Inn,  282, 
Turin  Hill,  304 
Turk,  Briggof,  221. 
'J'urnberry  Ca.stle,  396. 
Tushielaw,  131. 
Tweed,  138;  Ferry,  113. 
Twecdmoutli,  142! 
Twisel  Castle  and  Bridge,  139. 
Tynipandeau  Tower,  119. 
Tyndrum,  245. 
Tyiic,  The,  92. 
Tynm  Castle,  438. 

Uamh-an-oir,  498. 

Uig,  Skye,  500. 

Uist,  North  and  South,  504. 

Ugie,  The,  570. 

Ullapool,  544. 

Ulva,  Sound  of,  460. 

University,  Edinburgh,  du;  Muscam,  61 ; 

Library,  61. 
Universities  of  Scotland,  xx.w. 
Urquhart  Castle,  519. 
Urrard  House,  272. 

Vales  of  Scotland,  xx\Tii. 

Vat,  Burn  of  the,  32a 

Vatcrn'sh,  Skvc,  601. 

Velvet.  Hall,  141. 

Victoria,  Statue  of,  Glasgow,  361. 

Victoria  Hall,  Edinburgh,  30. 
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Wallace,  Sir  WiUiam,  Statues  of,  117,  376, 
383;  Portrait  and  Chair,  376;  Cave, 
378 ;  Tower,  383, 421 ;  Seat  and  Sword, 
421 ;  Loup,  424. 

Wallacetown,  383. 

Wark  Castle,  139. 

Warriaton  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  73. 

Wart  Hill,  574. 

Waster  Water,  558. 

Watch  Hill,  409. 

Waterloo  PiUar,  118. 

Watersound,  576. 

Watt,  James,  350;  birth-place  of,  422; 
Statue,  351,  361. 

Waygateshaw,  373. 

We-dale,  97. 

Weigh  House,  Edinburgh,  30. 

Weir,  Major,  House  of,  32. 

Well  of  Seven  Heads,  516. 

WeUinsfton  Statue,  Edinburgh,  17;  Glas- 
gow, 356. 

Wemyss  Bay,  426;  Castle,  311. 

West  Bow,  Edinburgh,  30. 

Western  Cemetery,  69. 

Western  Islands,  504. 

Whin  Hill,  422. 

Whitadder  River,  141. 

Whitecorn,  407. 


Whiteford  House,  Edinburgh,  49. 

Whithorn,  415 

Wliite  Horse  Close,  Edinburgh,  49. 

Whiting  Bay,  432. 

"WTiitten  Head,  567. 

Wick,  557. 

Wicks  of  Baiglie,  254. 

Wideford  Hill,  576. 

Wideswell  Bay,  576. 

Wigtown,  415. 

William  III.,  Statue  of,  358. 

Wishaw  House,  368. 

Witches'  Bridle,  303. 

Wolf's  Crag  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 

151. 
Wolf  of  Badenoch's  Statue,  266. 
Woodend  Cottage,  325. 
Woodlands,  261. 
Woodliouselee,  90. 
Wrath,  Cape,  566. 

Yair,  148. 

Yarrow,  Vale  of,  128;  Source,  408. 
York  (Duke  of)  Statue,  24 ;  Monument, 
Elgin,  532. 

Zetland  Isles,  578. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  73. 
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Just  Published,  a  New  Edition,  price  8s.  6d.,  of 

BLACK'S  PICTURESPE  TOURIST  OF  SCOTLAND 

IN  A  NEAT  PORTABLE  VOLUME, 

With  upioards  of  One  Hundred  Illustrations,  consisting  of  Maps, 
Charts,  Plans  of  Towns,  and  Views  of  Scenery. 

This  work  is  now  adapted  to  the  most  recent  requirements  of  the 
Tourist.  Every  year  it  has  undergone  great  and  important  changes, 
new  routes  have  been  inserted,  new  maps  and  illustrations  have  been 
added,  matter  superseded  by  recent  changes  has  been  expunged  to 
make  way  for  useful  information,  and  the  notes  of  Tourists  using  the 
Guide,  and  kindly  ofiered  to  the  Publishers,  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  most  advantageously  incorporated. 

Of  the  scenery  to  which  the  volume  is  meant  to  be  a  guide,  a 
plain  and  intelligible  account  is  given,  and  the  description  is  mostly 
confined  to  those  localities  worthy  of  the  attention  of  strangers, 
and  to  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  reached.  By  adopting  this 
course,  space  has  been  found  for  the  introduction  of  Traditi>.nary, 
Historical,  and  Pictorial  Illustration,  so  as  to  enliven  the  duluess 
of  topographical  details. 
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THROUGH  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
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With  a  General  Travelling  IMap ;  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  Interesting 
Localities;  Engraved  Views  of  Picturesque  Scenery;  and  a  comprehensivf 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

"  A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road  book."' — John  Bull. 

"  A  compendious  and  very  carefully  drawn  up  itinerary." — Court  Journal. 

"  A  carefully  executed  work,  prettily  illustrated,  with  useful  maps."— 
AthentBum. 

"  The  characteristics  of  '  Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  of  England  and  Wales 
are  a  more  compact  and  handy  form,  a  more  modern  style  of  letterpress,  getting 
up,  and  illustration,  with  a  very  moderate  price." — The  Spectator. 

"  An  attempt  to  bring  the  old  road-book  up  to  the  pitch  of  modem  improve 
meut;  and  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  it  successful.  It  is  cheap  and  portable 
at  the  same  time  that  it  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information,  closely  com 
pressed  and  well  printed." — The  Civil  Engiijcer's  Jouitial. 

"  This  work  embraces,  within  the  compass  of  its  pages,  more  well-digestei 
information,  arranged  with  accuracy  and  conciseness,  than  has  ever  yet  issuei 
from  the  press,  in  the  form  of  a  volume  of  convenient  size." — Bristol  Mirror. 

"In  every  respect  'Black's  Picturesque  Tourist'  will  supply  a  travellinj 
directory  through  England  and  Wales ;  and  wherever,  or  by  whatever  route,  th 
stranger  may  choose  to  go,  he  has  only  to  consult  this  road  companion  to  hav 
the  name  of  the  towns,  and  a  description  of  the  localities  and  scenery  throug; 
which  he  passes." — Edinburgh  Advertiser. 

"  All  superfluous  description  is  very  wisely  omitted,  and  no  attempt  is  mad 
after  graces  of  style,  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tourist's  pocket  companion ;  but  w 
have,  instead  of  such  ambitious  matter,  much  historical,  legendary,  and  usefu 
information,  which  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  traveller's  convenience  and  increaS' 
his  pleasure,  by  associating  the  objects  he  views  with  memorable  events  an( 
popular  and  poetical  traditions." — Britannia. 
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JLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES, 

INCLUDING 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  DISTKICi. 

Jy  John  Philips,  F.R.S.,  G.L.,  Deputy  Reader  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 
SEVENTH  EDITION. 
Vith  a  Correct  Travelling  Map  ;  Views  of  tiie  Scenery  by  T.  Jf.  Richardson  jun., 
Montague  Stanley,  etc. ;  Twelve  Explanatory  Outline  Views  of  Mountain 
Groups,  by  INIr.  F'lintoft  of  Keswick;  Four  Charts  of  the  more  interesting 
Localities,  Itineraries,  and  all  the  Hotels. 

OR  tho  lover  of  nature,  no  Tour  can  be  named  of  a  more  pleasing  character  than  that  which 
liese  Liikes  afford ;  yet  we  sec  crowds  of  people  hurrying  to  the  Continent  on  the  return  of 
ach  summer,  without  deigning  to  glance  at  tlie  lovely  scenery  of  their  own  land.  "  Wr 
enetrate  the  Glaciers,  and  iraverse  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  wliilst  our  domestic  hikes  of 
nicswater,  Keswick,  and  Windermere,  exhibit  scenes  in  so  sublime  a  style,  with  >ueh  beautiful 
olourings  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  bucked  with  so  stupendous  a  disposition  of  niounlain*. 
Iiat  if  they  do  not  fairly  take  the  lead  of  all  the  views  of  Europe,  yet  they  arc  indijputahly 
ich  as  no  English  traveller  should  leave  behind  hiui." 


"  This  Guide  to  the  Lakes  has  been  compiled  upon  the  same  elaborate  plan  (oi  the  Pi^- 
xresque  Tourist  of  Scotland),  governed  by  the  same  resolution  to  spare  no  rust  or  trouble  to 
chieve  a  successful  result.  It  needs  no  higlier  commendation.  It  is  a  Pirturcfque  (iuidf 
1  every  sense — its  descriptions  arc  chamiingry  written,  its  intelligence  is  ample  and  minut*. 
nd  its  illustrations  are  admiral)le  specimens  of  art."— Atlas. 

"  This  is  a  little  work  that  has  an  extensive  popularity  in  the  Ijike  diitrirts,  for  the  arru- 
icy  and  extent  of  the  information  it  conveys.  Many  guide  bonki  are  overloaded  with  uwlea* 
latter,  which  only  serve  to  perplex  and  irritate  tlie  tourist.  This  can  never  ocriu'  with  the 
olume  before  us,  inasmuch  as  it  contiiins  '  mullum  in  j/arvo,'  and  is  so  adapted  ai  to  lUlt  rrery 
lass  of  travellers." — Jkll's  Weekly  Messenger. 
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BLACK  S  GUIDE  BOOK  ADVERTISER. 


In  One  neat  Portable  Volume,  Price  os. 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE 

THROUGH 

NORTH  AND  SDUTH  WALES  AND  MONiVIOUTHSHIRE. 

WITH  EXCELLENT  TRAVELLING  MAPS, 

A  Copious  Itinerary,  a  Full  Description  of  every  Remarliable  Place,  a  Notice  o 

all  the  Best  Hotels  and  Inns,  and  a  Comprehensive  General  Index. 

Illustrated  hy  Maps,  Charts,  and  Views  of  Scenery. 

In  the  natural  aspect  of  this  country, — its  mountains  and  hills,  its  valleys  am 
glens,  its  lakes  and  rivers,— are  exhibited  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  whici 
in  few  regions  can  be  surpassed ;  while  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  associatec 
with  historical  events  and  traditionary  legends  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  with  the  mouldering  monuments  of  past  ages,  scarcely  less  striking  than  tb 
splendid  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  inhabitants,  too,  are  still  a  distinct  and  very  remarkable  people  ;  speak 
ing  the  language  of  their  remote  ancestors ;  retaining  much  that  is  peculiar  ii 
physical  appearance,  and  in  prevailing  customs  ;  and  cherishing  ardent  attach 
ment  to  their  native  soil,  and  to  the  memory  of  their  princes,  bards,  and  warriors 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  to  travellers  of  almost  every  diversity  o 
taste  and  pursuit,  the  Principality  of  Wales  presents  objects  of  peculiar  and  variec 
interest. 

In  a  Separate  Volume,  Price  3s.  6d. 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO  NORTH  WALES. 

With  Map,  Charts,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  being  that  portion  of  the  coraplet 
book  embracing  the  description  of  the  Northern  Counties. 

EDINBUKGH:   ADAM   AND  CHARLES   BLACK. 


BLACKS  GUIDE  BOOK  ADVERTISKU.  Tj 

In  a  neat  Pocket  Volume,  Price  Five  Siiilliiij;.'", 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST  OF  IRELAND. 

A  Second  and  GrccUli/  Imjjruvid  Kililinu. 

WITH  A  GENERAL  TRAVELLING  MAP,  A  LARGE  CRAUT 
OF  THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY  AND  SrUKorNPINC 
COUNTRY,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  PULNCU'AL  ("ITIKS: 
AND  CONTAINING  ALL  THE  BEST  IIOTKI.S,  WITH 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE  CHARGES. 

ALSO 

Black's  Guide  to  Belfast,  is.  Gd. 
Black's  Guide  to  Dublin,  is.  GJ. 
Black's  Guide  to  Killarney,  is.  Gd. 
Black's  Guide  to  the  Shannon,  is.  cd. 

The  voyage  across  the  Irish  Channel  is  now  so  easily  acconiiilislipfi,  that 
Dublin  can  be  reached,  via  Holyhead,  in  \A\  hours  from  London,  Jind  IDj  from 
Manchester.  By  this  route  some  interesting  places  may  be  visited  on  the  way, 
such  as  Chester,  and  the  Britannia  Bridge,  and  a  peep  may  he  had  of  WiA^s. 

Travelling  in  Ireland  is  not  so  expensive  as  in  either  of  the  sister  kingdoms, 
and  the  railroads  are  so  laid,  that  extensive  tours  can  be  taken  with  great  expe- 
dition. 

Just  Published,  ia  a  ueat  Pocket  Volume,  bound  in  cloth,  Price  Eightcenpencc, 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO  WARWICKSHIRE. 

WITH  AN  EXCELLENT  :\[AP  OF  THE  COINIV, 
AND  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Few  counties  in  England  have  greater  claims  on  the  Tourist  tlian  Warwick- 
shire, containing,  as  it  does,  the  Biin-n-Pi..\CK  of  the  ininiorlal  SirAK.MM-:i<r., 
at  Stratford-on- Avon,  which  has  for  so  many  years  attracted  lit-rary  inlgnnis  of 
every  nation;  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  .so  charnun-ly  ass..ciat>a 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  same  name,  and  AVarwuk  (  astir,  charac- 
terized as  "the  faire.st  monument  of  ancient  and  chivalrous  splen<lour  winch  yet 
remains  uninjured  bv  time."  Tlien  there  are  the  fashionable  Spa  of  ^nming- 
ton,  the  ancient  towns  of  Coventry  and  Tamworth,the  great  manufacturing  city 
of  Birmingham,  and  many  other  i)laces  of  note. 

Uniform  with  Warwickshire,  Price  Eighteenpcnce  each, 

Black's  Guide  to  Derbyshire,  new  Edition. 
Black's  Guide  to  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Black's  Guide  to  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Black's  Guide  to  Yorkshire. 
EDINBURGH  :    ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


black's  guide  book  advertiser. 


TO  THE 

HIBHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

INCLUDING 

OEKNEY  AND  ZETLAND; 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THEIR   SCENERY,   STATISTICS,  ANTIQUITIES, 
AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

CONTAINING  ALSO 

DIRECTIONS    FOR    VISITING    THE    LOWLANDS   OF   SCOTLAND 
WITH   DESCRIPTIVE   NOTICES,  AND   MAPS,  VIEWS,  TABLES 
OF  DISTANCES,  NOTICES  OF  INNS,  &c. 

By  GEORGE  ANDERSON  and  PETER  ANDERSON,  of  Inverness. 

"  It  is,  after  all  the  deductions  which  the  most  inquisitive  investigation  may 
have  deduced,  the  best  Guide  Book  ever  issued."— Lawdow  Con-espondent  of 
"  Inverness  Courier." 

"  Irrespective  altogether  of  its  merits  as  a  Guide  Book,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  publications  of  the  topographical  and  descriptive  kind  we  have  ever 
read." — Inverness  Advertiser. 

"  Under  pretence  of  being  a  Guide  Book,  it  gives  a  copious  supply  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  country  it  describes." — Tcdfs  Magazine. 

"  It  forms  beyond  question  the  fullest  and  most  complete  Guide  to  the  High- 
lands and  Islands." — Scotsman. 

"  By  far  the  best  Hand  Book  to  the  Highlands  which  has  yet  been  produced." 
— Edinburgh  Evening  Courant. 

"In  this  book  we  have  the  benefit  of  remarkable  fulness  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  authors,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  statements  is  only  equalled  by  their 
judicious  brevity." — Chambers's  .Journal. 

"  This  volume  should  be  in  the  pocket  of  every  Scottish  Tourist,  and  in  the 
library  of  every  Scotchman." — Aberdeen  Herald. 

"  Among  the  hills  it  is  invaluable,  and  at  the  fireside  most  pleasant  reading." 
— Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  We  do  not  know  two  individuals  better  adapted  to  the  task  of  writing  a 
Guide  Book  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  than  the  editors  of  the 
work  before  us." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind,  and  we  believe  the  only  one 
worth  the  name  of  a  work  on  its  immediate  subject." — Atlas. 

"  A  work  which  has  never  received  lialf  its  due  measure  of  praise." — -Millei^s 
"  Old  Red  Sandstone." 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


BLACK  S  GUIDE  BOOK  ADVERTISER. 


NEW  VIEWS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

BY  BIRKET  FOSTER,  Esq. 


VIEWS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT  OF 
WESTMORELAND  AND  CUMBERLAND  ; 

Including  Windermkke,  Df.rwentwater,  Ui.i.eswatkk,  IJypai.,  Ckasmkre, 
CONISTON,  LOWDORE,  AlREY  FoRCE,  Patterdale,  Skiuhaw,  the  Ykw 
Trees,  Borrowdai.e,  and  most  of  the  interesting  Scenery  of  the  District. 
Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

II. 

VIEWS    IN    WALES; 

Including  Beddgellert,  roNT-AnERGi.ASi.YN,  Lr.ANiiEius,  (\\i:nakv()n, 
Pesrhyn  and  Chepstow  Castles,  Tintern  Abbey,  the  Kivkr  Wye,  and  ttie 
Britannia  Tubular  and  Menai  Bridges.    Price  Eighteenpcnce. 


EDINBURGH:   ADAJM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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TO   TOURISTS    IN    SWITZERLAND. 

In  a  neat  Portable  Volume^  price  3.5.  'ad., 

THE  TOUR  OF  MONT  BLANC  AND  OF   MONTE  ROSA; 

BEING  A   PERSONAL   NARRATIVE. 

By  JAMES  D.  FORBES,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  R.S.  Edin. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  other  Academies,  and 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


By  the  same  Author, 
In  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  price  21s. 

NORWAY  AND  ITS  6LACIERS 

VISITED  IN  1851. 

FOLLOWED  BY  JOURNALS  OF  EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS 

OF  DAUPHINE,  BERNE,  AND  SAVOY. 

With  Two  Maps,  Ten  Lithographic  Views  printed  in  colours  by  Day  and  Son, 
and  Twenty-two  Wood  Engra^^ngs. 


"  This  is  one  of  those  books  which  we  need  not  blush  to  present  to  foreign 
philosophers  and  men  of  learning  as  a  specimen  of  the  literature  of  science  in 
England." —  Examiner. 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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NEW  HANDBOOK  FOR  MADKIKA. 


Just  Published,  in  crown  8vo,  with  Map  of  the  Island,  price  7s.  *'A. 

MADEIRA: 

ITS  CLIMATE  AND    SCENERY. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  INVALID  AND  OTIIKU  VISITORS. 

By  ROBERT  WHITE. 

Second  Edition.     Edited,  and  in  great  part  Ilewritten, 
By  JAMES  YATE  JOHNSON. 

"  This  is  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  guide-book  to  Madeira  yet  puli- 
lished." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  An  excellent  book  of  reference  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  i.sland  of 
Madeira,  not  for  the  tourist  and  the  plcasure-secker  only,  but  for  the  vali-tudi- 
narian,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  commerce." — John  Bull. 

EDINBURGH :   ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON:   LONGMAN  AND  CO. 

Just  Published,  in  18mo  cloth,  price  Two  Shillings, 

THE     ANGLER'S     GUIDE 

TO  TUE 

RIVERS  AND  LOCHS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

TO  WHICH  AKE  ADDKD 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  ANGLERS. 

By  ANDREW  YOUNG,  Invekshix,  Sutiikiu.andsiiike. 

"  This  neat  little  pocket  volume  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  Angler  who 
elects  our  two  northernmost  counties  for  the  scene  of  iiis  operation.i.  Its  author 
s  widely  known  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  gentle  craft;  and  his  lucid  evidcmc 
jefore  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Tweed  Fisheries 
iill,  showed  that  he  had  studied  his  favourite  question  in  all  its  nspectj*."— 
'Caledonian  Mercury. 

EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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Just  published,  Third  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  foolscap  8vo,  price  3s.  6d., 

THE    PRACTICAL    ANGLER, 

OB, 

THE  AET  OF  TROUT-FISHING 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  APPLIED  TO  CLEAR  WATER. 

Br  W.  C.  STEWART. 

"  Without  hesitation  we  pronounce  this  little  treatise  the  best  we  have  ever 
read  on  angling  for  trout  with  the  artificial  fly,  worm,  minnow,  and  other  baits." 
— BeWs  Life  in  London. 

EDINBURGH :    ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 

«« 


black's  guide  DOOK   AKVKUTISEn. 


II 


.ViV  ^  'iif^i^^ 


lust  Published,  Third  p]dition,  Crown  8vo,  Price  10s.  Cd.,  wiili 

numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel, 

After  Drawings  by 

Herring,  Alken,  and  Harrison  Weir, 

THE   HORSE  AND  THE   HOUND; 

THEIR    VARIOUS    USES    AND    TREATMENT,    INCLUDIN*; 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN 

HORSEMANSHIP  AND  HUNTING,  &c.  &c. 

BY  NIMROD. 

(The  late  Charles  Apperley,  Esq.) 


EDINBURGH:   ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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THE    WAVERLEY    NOVELS. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel,  after  Drawings  by  Turner,  Landseer,  Wilkie,  Stantield,  Roberts, 
&c.,  25  volumes  demy  octavo,  cloth,  price  £13  :  2  :  6. 

ABBOTSFORD  EDITION.  AVith  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings 
on  Steel,  and  nearly  Two  Thousand  on  Wood.  12  vols,  super-royal  8vo, 
price  £14 :  14s. 

AUTHOR'S  FAVOURITE  EDITION.  48  portable  foolscap  8vo  vols. 
(96  Engravings),  price  £7  :  4s. 

CABINET  EDITION.     25  vols,  foolscap  Svo  (26  Illustrations),  £3  :  15s. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION.     5  large  volumes  royal  Svo,  £2  :  2s. 

Separate  Novels,  People's  Edition.     Price  Is.  6d.  eacb,  as  follows  : — 


1.  Wavkrlet. 

2.  Guy  Manneeing. 
S.  Antiquaey. 

4.  Rob  Roy. 

5.  Old  Moetai.itt. 

6.  Bl.ACK  DWAEF  AND 

Legknd  or  Montrose. 

7.  Heakt  or  Midlothian. 

8.  Bkide  of  Lammeemooe. 


9.    IVANHOE. 

10.  monasteet. 

11.  Abbot. 

12.  Kenilwop.th. 

13.  Pirate. 

14-.    FOETDNES  OF  TsiGEL. 

15.  PeVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK. 

16.  quentin  duewaed. 

17.  St.  Ronan's  AVell. 


18.  Redgauntlet. 

19.  Beteothed. 

20.  The  Talisman. 

21.  "Woodstock. 

22.  Faie  Maid  of  Peeth. 

23.  Anne  of  Geierstein. 

24.  Count  Robert  of  Paeis. 

25.  Suegeon's   Dadghtee, 

&c. 


Separate  Novels  may  also  he  had  from  most  of  the  other  editions. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS, 


consisting  of 


Tales  of  a  Geandfathee. 
Life  of  John  Detden. 
Memoirs  of  Jonathan  Swift. 
Memoies  of  Eminent  Novelists,  &c. 


Paul's  Lettees  to  his  Kinsfolk. 
F.ssAYs  ON  Chivalry,  Romance,  &c. 
Peovincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonapaete. 


Miscellaneous  Ceiticisms,  &c. 

COMPLETE  EDITIONS. 
I.  In  Twenty-eight  volumes  Foolscap  8vo,  with  Fifty-Six  Engravings 
from  Turner.     Price  £4 :  4s. ;  Separate  volumes,  3s. 
II.  In  Three  volumes  Royal  Svo.     Bound  in  cloth,  price  £1  :  6s.     Separate 
volumes,  I.  and  XL,  10s.  each.      IH.    (Tales   of   a   Gbandfatheb), 
price  6s. 

Illustrated  Edition  of  the  TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER— (History 
of  Scotland.)  With  Six  Engravings  after  Turner,  and  upwards  of 
Fifty  on  Wood.  In  Three  volumes  Foolscap,  Svo,  cloth,  12s. ;  extra, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
COMPLETE  EDITIONS. 
I.  In  Twelve  volumes  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  price  36s. 
II.  In  One  volume  royal  Svo,  price  10s. 
Other  editions,  price  5s.  and  7s.  6d. 
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Illustrating  the  Scenery  of  Melrose,   Twecddalc,  Tcviotdalo, 
and  the  Border. 

New  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Editions  of 

MARMION 

AND 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL, 

The  first  with  Eighty,  the  second  with  One  Hundred  Wood  Engraving.", 
By  BiRKET  Foster  and  John  Gilbert. 


Elegantly  bound  in  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  18s.  each ; 

Morocco,  elegant  or  antique,  253. ; 

la  enamelled  tartan  boards,  with  Vignette  painted  on  the  side  price  3Ci. 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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Illustrating  the  Scenery  of  the  Trosachs,  Stc. 

A  new  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition  of 

THE    LADY    OF    THE    LAKE, 

With  Seventy  exquisite  Wood  Engravings,  including  Views  of  Stirling,  Callander^ 

The  Trosachs,  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lomond,  &c. 

The  Landscapes  by  Birket  Foster,  the  Figures  by  John  Gilbert. 


Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  18s. 

Morocco  elegant  or  antique,  25s. ; 

In  enamelled  tartan  boards,  with  Vignette  painted  on  the  side,  price  368. 
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Illustrating  the  Scenery  of  the  Hebrides. 

A  New  and  HeautifuUy  Illustruled  Kdilioii  of 

THE    LORD    OF    THE    ISLES, 

With  Seventy-two  Illustrations.     I,!in<l9ca|j(s  by  HiKkh t  I'onTi.i:. 

Figures  by  John  Gilbkkt. 

The  Landscapes  comprise  Views  of  Aruan,  Stafka,  Iona,  DuNSTAVFXAur, 

the  Sound  of  Mull,  Skyk,  and  the  famous  I.ocii  C<JittisK. 


Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  ISs. ; 

Morocco  elegant  or  antique,  25s. ; 

In  enamelled  tartan  boards,  with  Vignette  painted  on  the  side,  price  3t;». 
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Kecentiy  Published,  a  New  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition  of 

FALCONER'S    SHIPWRECK. 

Edited  by  EGBERT  CARRUTHERS,  Esq. 

With  Numerous  Exquisite  Engravings  of  Sea-pieces,  Shipping,  &c.,  li.\ 
BiRKET  Foster  and  Noel  Humphreys. 


Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  12s.  6d. ;  Morocco  elegant  or 
antique,  21s. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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WORKS  BY  EMINENT  SCOTTISH   DIVINES. 


The  Twentieth  Thousand,  price  7s.  Gtl.,  of 

THE    GOSPEL    IN     EZEKIEL 

A  Series  of  Discourses  delivered  in  Free  St.  .Jobn'ti,  EdiuLurgli, 

By  THOMAS   GUTHRIE,  D.D., 

Author  of  "  Pleas  for  Ragged  Schools,"  etc. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Since  Dr.  Chalmers,  no  Scottish  divine  has  produced  Bcrnions  more 
eloquent  and  impressive  than  those  contained  in  this  volume.  .  .  .  Two 
or  three  extracts  will  show  that  this  book  is  different  from  the  ordinarj"  pulpit 
style  which  has  rendered  '  a  sermon  '  almost  a  synonym  for  any  composition 
which  is  dull,  formal,  and  unattractive." — Litirari/  Gazette. 

"To  our  friends  south  of  the  Scottish  Border,  who  do  not  know  Dr. 
Gutlirie,  we  say,  Procure  this  volume  and  read  it,  and  you  will  fid  that  }ou 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whom  it  were  worth  while  to  go  some 
distance  to  see." — British  Quarterly  Beview. 


By  the  same  Author, 
The  Fifteenth  Thousand,  price  33.,  of 

THE   CITY;    ITS  SINS  AND  SORROWS. 


In  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d., 

LIFE    IN    A    RISEN    SAVIOUR: 

BEING 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  KESURRECTION. 

BY  ROBERT  S.  CANDLISH,  D.D. 

«  These  Discourses  are  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  the  general  run  ofjonnon* 
in  vigour  of  style,  power  of  reasoning,  and  force,  if  U  is  not  to  bo  called  fclicitv 
of  illustration." — Spectator.  
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In  One  Volume  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  Price  14s., 

NORTH      AMERICA; 

ITS  AGRICULTURE  AND  CLIMATE. 

CONTAINING  OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    AGRICULTURE    AND 

CLIMATE   OF    CANADA,   THE   UNITED    STATES,  AND 

THE   ISLAND   OF   CUBA. 

BY  ROBERT  RUSSELL,  Kilwhiss. 


"  What  Arthur  Young  did  for  France  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I 
Mr.  Robert  Russell,  Kilwhiss,  has  done  for  North  America  ia  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth. " — Leader. 

"  The  most  varied,  instructive,  and  withal  the  most  readable  book  of  Ameri- 
can travel  we  remember  to  have  met  with  for  some  time." — Atlas. 

"  This  useful  volume  bids  fair,  we  think,  to  become  a  standard  authority 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats." — Press. 

"  This  is  a  thoroughly  good  work  of  travel.  Mr.  Russell  in  this  very  able 
work  has  succeeded  in  giving  it  reality,  solidity,  and  permanent  value.  There 
is  no  portion  of  the  travels  proper  which  a  scientific  farmer  could  not  read  with 
interest ;  and  yet  there  are  few  portions  without  that  thoughtful  spirit  of  gene- 
ralization and  careful  comparative  study  of  widely  contrasted  facts  which  will 
interest  the  speculative  economist  even  more  than  the  scientific  agriculturist. 
Our  readers  will  find  this  volume  almost  as  valuable  in  many  ways  lor  reference 
as  it  is  interesting  on  a  first  perusal." — Economist. 

"  A  book  of  great  practical  value  as  well  as  much  grasp  of  thought."— 
National  Review. 

"  To  every  class  of  readers  this   volume  presents  features  of  interest.    An 
amount  of  information  has  been  collected  which  will  surprise  most  readers."- 
North  British  Agriculturist. 

"  Mr.  Russell's  work  on  North  America  belongs  to  a  much  higher  class  ol 
literature  than  the  common  run  of  books  on  that  subject." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Those  who  wish  for  information  on  the  permanent  and  natural  character- 
istics of  the  States  will  find  here  an  abundant  stock  of  original  observations."— 
Westminster  Review. 

"  As  a  careful  record  of  the  actual  state  of  America  at  the  period  to  which  il 
refers,  this  volume  has  no  superior  in  the  English  language." — Observer. 

"  This  volume  contains  the  observations  of  one  well  qualified  by  previouf 
study  and  experience  to  make  them  on  the  Agriculture  and  Climate  of  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba." — Agricultural  Gazette. 

"  I  have  read  this  work  both  with  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  every  ont 
connected  with  agriculture  must  thank  you  for  the  treasures  of  facts  you  have 
laid  open  and  illustrated." — Baron  Liebig. 
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WORKS  ILLUSTRA'l'INi;  of 

SCOTTISH  CHARACTER  AND  SCENERY. 


TURNER'S      ILLUSTRATIONS      TO      SIR     WAIirR 

SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Beinfj  a  Collection  of  India  I'r.K.f 
Engravings,  on  Large  Paper,  of  that  celebrated  Artist's  druwinns.  Imperial 
4to,  bound  in  cloth,  price  £2  :  Gs ;  Royal  4to.,  plain  proofs,  XI :  lis. 

MEMORIALS  OF  HIS  TIME.     By  Lord  Cockruuk.     One 

vol.  8vo,  cloth,  with  portrait,  price  14s.  Replete  witli  graphic  Sketches  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Eighteenth  Centur\'. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  STAFFA.  Dniwn  Avith  the  Camera 
Lucida  by  Thos.  Allan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.E.     Demy  4to,  price  Cd.  each. 

THE  HIGHLAND  COSTUME.  Illustrated  hy  fipi.re.s  of  a 
Highland  Cliitf  and  Piper.  15  by  11  inches  in  size.  After  drawings  by 
M'lan,  A.R.A.     Price  3s.  (id.  each,  coloured. 

THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD.     A  Pastoral  Comedy.     By 

Allan  Ramsay.  With  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  nunieroua  Illus- 
trations, and  a  comprehensive  Glossary.  18nio,  cloth,  2s.  Od. ;  with  gilt 
edges,  3s. ;  morocco  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE     OF    DAVID 

HUME.  By  John  Hill  Buhton,  Esq.,  Advocate  (1711  to  177C.)  Two 
vols.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  15s. 

THE     LIFE     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF    LORD 

JEFFREY.  By  the  late  Lokd  Cookburn.  Two  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  wiih 
Portrait,  25s. 

LIFE    OF    SIR    WALTER    SCOTT,    Bart.      By  J.   G. 

Lockhart,  Esq.  With  Portraits  and  Views  of  Abbotsford,  ic  Ten  vols. 
foolscap,  cloth,  £1 :  10s. ;  or  in  one  vol.,  royal  8vo,  lOs. ;  smaller  editiou, 

7s.  6d. 

THE    PROVINCIAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF    SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  'Waltek  Scott,  Bart.  Comprising  descriptions  of  Edinbur;,'h,  aiid 
numerous  places  of  interest  in  its  vicinity,  and  his  essay  on  Border  Anti- 
quities.   With  two  Illustrations  after  Turner.     Foolsran,  clutSi,  price  .I*. 

MEMENTO    OF   THE    TROSACHS,   LOCH    KATIUNK. 

AND  LOCIILOMOND.  A  Series  of  Twenty-seven  Engravings,  by  Bii:Kirr 
Foster.     Square  ISmo,  cloth,  price  Is.  Cd. 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER  (IIistouy  ok  Scotland). 

By  Sir  Waltkr  Scott,  Bart.  With  Notes.  Tiiree  vols,  foolscap  8vo, 
with  Illustrations,  price  15s.;  or  in  One  vol.  royal  8vo,  cloth,  Cs. 
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Works  Illustrative  of  Scottish  Character  and  Scenery — Continued. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  from  1249  to  1603.     By 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.     Seven  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  £2 :  12 : 6. 

THE  MINSTRELSY    OF    THE    SCOTTISH    BORDER. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  The  drawings  in  the 
volumes  are  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Turner,  to  whom  the  subjects  were  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  that  great  artist  visited  him  at  Abbotsford  in 
the  Autumn  of  1830.  In  four  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  with  Eight  Engravings 
by  Turner,  and  many  of  the  Ancient  Border  Melodies  set  to  Music,  price 
10s.  6d. 

"  Truly  a  patriot's  legacy  to  posterity  ;  and  much  as  it  may  be  now  esteemed,  it  is  only 
in  times  yet  gathering  in  the  bosom  of  futurity,  when  the  interesting  traditions,  the 
chivalrous  and  romantic  legends,  the  wild  superstitions,  the  tragic  songs  of  Scot- 
land, have  whoUy  failed  from  the  living  memory,  that  this  gift  can  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. It  is  then  that  these  volumes  will  be  conned  with  feelings  akin  to  rehgious 
enthusiasm,  that  their  strange  and  mystic  lore  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  heart  as 
the  precious  record  of  days  for  ever  passed  away — that  their  grand  stem  legends 
will  be  listened  to  with  reverential  awe,  as  if  the  voice  of  a  remote  ancestor  from 
the  depths  of  the  tomb  had  woke  the  thrilling  strains  of  martial  antiquity." 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 

BLACK'S  ROAD  AND  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  MAPS. 

Carefully  constructed  from  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  other  Autho- 
rities, and  containing  all  the  Koads,  Railroads,  Villages,  Country  Seats, 
Fishing  Streams,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Mountains,  and  every  Topographical 
information  required  by  the  Tourist  on  pleasure  or  business.  Lined  with,  or 
printed  on,  patent  cloth,  and  neatly  bound  in  portable  cases. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  32  Inches  by  22^.  4s.  6d.  Do.  Smaller, 
size  19  Inches  by  15,  2s.  6d.     Or  uncoloured  and  unmounted,  Is. 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  19  Inches  by  14.  2s.  6d.  Do.  Un- 
coloured and  unmounted.    Price  8d. 

WALES  (North  and  South).    14  Inches  by  11^.    Is.  6cl.  each. 

SCOTLAND.  32  Inches  by  22^.  Price  4s.  6(3.  Do.  Smaller,  size 
19  Inches  by  15.     Price  2s.  6d. 

IRELAND.     Size,  20  Inches  by  14J.     Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE.     4s.  6d. 

PLAN  OF  PARIS.     3s.  6d. 

TOURIST'S  AND  SPORTSMAN'S  COMPANION  TO  THE  COUN- 
TIES OF  SCOTLAND.  A  Series  of  Thirty-six  Maps,  showing  aU  the 
Roads,  Railways,  Villages,  Country  Seats,  Rivers  and  Lakes,  Places  of  His- 
torical and  Legendary  Note ;  Memoranda  of  Battles,  Heights  of  Mountains, 
&c.     In  a  portable  volume,  strongly  bound.     Price  10s.  6d. 
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MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS'  PUBLICATIONS. 


MISS  STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE   QUEENS  OF 

SCOTLAND.  Vols.  I.  to  VII.,  post  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d.,  with  PortraiU  and  Iliitonrnl 
'Vignettes. 

THE  BALLADS  OF  SCOTLAND.     Edited  by  Professor 

Aytoun.     Two  vols.,  small  8vo.    In  the  Dress. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS.    By  Peofessok  Avtoun.    yoolscap  8vo,  Tenth  Edition,  priiu  7j.  Cd. 

BOTHWELL;    A   Poem,    by   Professor    Avtoun.      Third 

Edition.    Foolscap,  7s.  6d. 

PROFESSOR     AVILSON'S     NOCTES     AMBROSIAN.i:. 

Edited  by  Ms  Son-in-law,  Peofessok  Feeeier.    Four  vols.,  crown  8vo,  'iia. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  TALES.     Complete  in  1  vol.,  Cs. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  POEMS.     Complete  in  1  vol.,  f,.. 
PROFESSOR   WILSON'S    RECREATIONS   OF   CHRIS- 

TOPHER  NORTH.    Complete  iji  two  vols.,  123. 

SERMONS  by  the  Rev.  John  Cairo,  A.M.    Pest  8vo,  7s.  Od. 
JESSIE    CAMERON.     A   Highland   Story.     By   the   L:idy 

R.\CHEL  BuTLEE.     Sccoud  Edition.     Small  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE    SCOTS    MUSICAL    MUSEUM.     Consisting   of  600 

Songs,  with  proper  Basses  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  James  Johnson.  With  Copious 
Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland.  Four  vols.  8vo, 
£2  :  12  :  6,  half-bound  morocco. 

ILLUSTRATIONS     OF    THE    LYRIC    POETRY    AND 

MUSIC  OF  SCOTLAND.  Originally  compiled  to  accompany  the  'Sets  .Mii»ir»l 
Museum,"  and  now  published  separately,  with  Addition;u  >ote9  and  lUubtnitiuns. 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ANGLER'S  COMPANION  TO  THE  RIVERS  AND 

LOCHS  OF  SCOTLAND.    By  T.  T.  Stodi).\rt.    Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7»  <"*l. 

THE  MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH.    IMinute  Instructions  in  all 

Highland  Sports.    By  John  C.  Colquhoin,  Esq.    Third  Edition,  8vo,  I2s.  Gd. 

THE  ANGLER'S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.    In  a  Cloth  Case 

for  the  Pocket.    Price  .3s.  6d. 

MAPS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND.     AN'ith  flio 

Railways,  in  a  Case  for  the  Pocket.    One  Shilliuf;  each. 

COUNTY  ATLAS  OF  SCOTLAND.     Thirty-one  Maps  and 

General  Map.    8vo.  bound,  12s. 

NEW   STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT   OF   SCOTLAND.     15 

vols.  8vo,  £16 :  16s.  Eacli  County  may  be  had  separately,  strongly  bound,  with  Indrx 
and  Maps. 

THE   BOOK    OF    THE    FARM.     By  Henry    Stei'iiens, 

F.R.S.E.    In  twojvolumes  royal  8to,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  with  uiiward*  uf  On» 

Illustrations,  price  BOs. 
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TEAVELLING  IN  SCOTLAND. 


MATHERS'  SCOTTISH  TIME  TABLES  contam 
the  Railways  and  other  Conveyances  in  Scotland, 
systematically  arranged  in  a  way  to  show  more  clearly 
than  the  Ordinary  Tables  the  direct  through  Routes, 
and  the  Diverging  Branches,  with  Skeleton  Maps  and 
Descriptions. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  Tables  last  year,  they 
have  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  experienced 
travellers. 


*^*  Published  Monthly,  Price  Three  halfpence,  and 

SOLD  BY  nearly  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS. 


Just  Published,  a  New  and  Superior  Edition  of 

THE    SCOTTISH    CHIEFS. 

BY  MISS   JANE  POETER. 


This    Edition   is   printed  in    the   type   and  size   of  pag; 
generally  used  in  the  better  class  of  reprints  sold  at  5s.  or  6s. 
per  volume,    and   presents   an    appearance    nothing  inferior  tn 
these,  while  the  price  is  only  Two  Shillings  in  boards;  or  in' 
cloth,  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 


Edinburgh  :  D.  Mathers. 

Glasgow  :  W.  Love.    Aberdeen  :  L.  <fe  J.*Smith. 
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SOUVENIRS   AND   PRESENTS   FROM   SCOTLAND. 

(8TEKE0SC0PE    SLIDES   OF   THE   HIGHLANDS.^ 


TouKiSTS  visiting  Stirling  will  (Ind  a  large  variety  of  Views  ot"  ><<)riisii 
Scenery,  Guidk  Books,  Maps,  &c.  &c.,  and  other  interesting  Memorials  of 
Scotland,  including  a  select  assortment  of  the  celebrated  useful  and  omanuutal 
Mauchline  Tartan  Goods. 

ROBERT    S.    SHEARER, 

BOOKSELLER,  &c. 

(Opposite  Gibb's  Hotel) 

KING    STREET,    STIRLING. 

■  *,*  R.  S.  S.  will  be  happy  to  forward  any  information  by  post  as  to  Routes, 
Coaches,  &c.,  to  the  Highlands,  and  to  post-free  any  book  on  receipt  of  the 
Published  Price. 


STIRLING  TRACT  ENTERPRISE. 

'"PHE  Stirling  Series  contains  upwards  of  .500  different  Tracts, 

-•-     on  the  Gospel,  the  S;ibbatli,  Practicul  Keligion,  and  Temperance.    Sixpence  per  li«.', 
and  upwards.    The  '22d  Million  now  in  projiress. 

Specimen  Packet  sent  free  by  Post  for  7s. 

THE    BRITISH   MESSENOER, 

A.  Monthly  Religious  jS'ewspapcr,  price  per  copy,  l^d. ;  or  stamped,  2id-    Vnstamped  Copi«« 

sent  Post-free,  in  Parcels  of  .'1,  0,  U,  and  upwards. 

Earnestly  recommended  by  men  of  all  Evangelical  Dcnominatioua. 

THE    GOSPEIi    TRUMPET, 

In  Large  TvTie,  Jiiid  in  the  .Newspaper  form,  IMibiislicd  Monthly. 
Free  by  Post,  at  One  Ilallpeiiny  each,  in  Parcels  of  lo,  I'o.  :iu,  |o,  ,'•,->.  and  upward.. 

THE    SABBATH-SCHOOIi    MESSENGER, 

Published  Monthly,  Price  One  Ilalfiiennv. 

Free  by  Post,  in  Parcels  of  10,  <>o,  .30,  40,  5'K  an(l  unward*. 

Full  of  Pretty  Pictures,  and  interesting  Stories  for  (lie  Young. 

All  Standiud  and  ^"ew  Religious  Works  sent  Free  by  Post,  at  their  Puhli,hrd  Price* 
*.♦  The  Gratuitous  Circulation  of  the  Tracts,  llrilish  Slessaiyer  and  Oospd  TrmmptI,  «tUl 

cotitinues. 

Samples  of  Publications,  and  Catalogues  of  Books  and  Trnds  icnt  Free  by  Po.t  »nd  to 
be  had  on  application  to  PKIKK  UKl  MMO.>U. 

Tract  and  Book  Depul,  Sliiling. 
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MURRAY'S   HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL-TALK.— English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  3s.  6d. 
HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY.— HOLLAND,  BEL- 
GIUM, PRUSSIA,  and  THE  RHINE  TO  SWITZERLAND.  Maps.  10s. 
HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  GERMANY.— THE  TYROL,  BAVA- 
RIA, AUSTRIA,  SALZBURG,  STYRIA,  HUNGARY,  and  THE 
DANUBE  from  ULM  to  the  BLACK  SEA.    Maps.     10s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND.— THE  ALPS  OF  SAVOY 
and  PIEDMONT.    Maps.    9s. 
HANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE.— NORMANDY,  BRITTANY,  THE 
FRENCH  ALPS,  DAUPHINE,  PROVENCE,  and  the  PYRENEES. 
Maps.     10s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SPAIN.— ANDALUSIA,  RONDA,  GRENADA. 
CATALONIA,  GALLICIA,  THE  BASQUES,  ARRAGON,  &c.    Maps. 
2  vols.    30s. 
TJANDBOOK  FOR  PORTUGAL.— LISBON,  &c.     Map.     9s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  ITALY.— SARDINIA,  LOMBARDY. 
VENICE,  PARMA,  PIACENZA,  MODENA,  LUCCA,  FLORENCE, 
TUSCANY,  as  far  as  the  VAL  D'ARNO.     2  Parts.     Maps.     12s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR    SOUTH    ITALY.  — THE    TWO   SICILIES, 
NAPLES,  POMPEII,  HERCULANEUM,  VESUVIUS,  &c.    Maps.    10s. 
HANDBOOK    FOR    CENTRAL    ITALY,  — SOUTHERN     TUS- 
CANY and  the  PAPAL  STATES.     Maps.    7s. 
TJANDBOOK  FOR  ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.     Map.     7s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  GREECE.  — THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  AL- 
BANIA, THESSALY,  and  MACEDONIA.  Maps.  15s. 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TURKEY.— MALTA,  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ASIA  MINOR,  ARMENIA,  MESOPOTAMIA,  &c.  10s. 
HANDBOOK  FOR  EGYPT.— MALTA,  THE  NILE,  ALEXAN- 
DRIA, CAIRO,  THEBES,  and  the  OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 
Map.     15s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR    DENMARK.— NORWAY    AND   SWEDEN. 
Maps.     12s. 
HANDBOOK    FOR    RUSSIA.  — FINLAND     AND    ICELAND. 
Maps.     12s. 
TJANDBOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.     Maps.     6s. 

TJANDBOOK  FOR  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET.     Maps. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT,  SURREY,  SUSSEX,  HANTS,  and 
the  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    Map. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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Pictures  in  the  Private  Collection  of  Her  Majesty. 

Now  Ready,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  New  Series,  Price  £1:11:  .;,1.  .-.i.  li,  ,l.,ii,  t-ilt, 

THE    ART- JOURNAL: 

A  MONTHLY  RECORD  (Prick  28.  Cd.) 

Of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Arts  Industrial,  and  the  Arts  oi  l»i  sKiN  am> 
Manufacture. 


The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Art-Journal  commenced  on  tho 
1st  of  January  1858;  its  claims  to  public  patronage  and  support  are  ^'■  !  ' 
known  and  generally  acknowledged.     While  the  number  is  dailv  iiun  m 
whom  Art  is  either  a  luxury  or  a  pursuit,  this  .lournal  remains  tho  ciily  j  ■ 
cal  work  in  Europe  by  which  tlie  Arts  are  adequately  represi'nled.     Its  coudu.  - 
tors  are  therefore  Justified  in  expecting  an  augmented  circulation,  to  obiain  wliich 
they  are  availing  themselves  of  every  means  that  can  be  commanded  by  energy, 
experience,  and  capital,  and  especially  ijy  those  advantages  which  are  deriviil 
from  long-continued  and  unequivocal  success. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Artist,  the  Amateur,  and  the  Manufacturer— aa 
ministering  to  their  several  wants — as  supplying  information  upon  all  topii-a  of 
interest  in  association  with  the  Arts — as  containing  popular  communications 
from  authors  of  the  highest  professional  reputation  in  Science,  Letters,  and  Art — 
and  as  conveying  intelligence  concerning  Art  in  its  several  departments,  useful 
to  all  classes,  and  indispensable  to  those  with  whom  it  is  an  occupation  of 
life. 

The  Illustrations  continue  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  Engravings  of  tin: 
Ancient  and  Modern  Pictures,  graciously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conductors 
of  the  Art-Journal  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince-Consort,  are  issued  as  heretofore.  A  series  of  Portrait-statues,  pngrave.! 
from  the  works  of  modern  sculptors,  has  been  commenced.  The  Woodcuts 
which  illustrate  the  Memoirs  of  British  Artists,  and  those  wiiich  supply  exanijilfs 
of  the  progress  of  Art-Manufactures,  or  are  suggestions  for  their  l>cnetit,  hav.- 
been  resumed;  and  there  is  also  an  especial  series  of  Original  Designs  for  Manu- 
facturers, gathered  from  the  best  sources. 

The  volume  for  1858  contains  various  other  novelties— all,  it  is  hoped  and 
believed,  useful  as  well  as  interesting;  and  subscribers  to  this  work— tho.«e  who 
have  been  its  supporters  hitherto,  and  those  the  conductors  may  rea.s<>nnbly 
expect,  from  a  growing  intelligence  and  power  to  appreciate  An  in  nil  its  rami- 
fications—may rest  assured  that  every  possible  effort  will  be  exerted  to  n-tain 
for  the  Art-Journal  the  public  favour  it  has  so  long  and  so  largely  enjoyed. 


THE    TTIENER    BEQUEST. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  engraving  in  line,  ,ind  publishing  in  the  Akt- 
Journal,  a  selection  from  the  Pictures  bv  the  late  J.  M.  W.  Tuuner,  R.A. 


*,*  The  volumes  of  the  ART-JoURNAL,/rom  1S4!)  to  1«.j4  {nchuiire,  contam  n 
complete  series  of  Engravings  from  the  Vernon  Gallery,  ami  form  a  coutiittwus 
record  of  the  progress  of  Art.  The  copies  remaining  mag  he  had  ti'gether  or  trp.i. 
rately,  price  £1,  lis.  6d.  each  volume,  cloth  gilt. 
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CLAN    TARTANS    OF    SCOTLAND. 

Just  Published,  4to,  clotb  gilt,  price  £2:12:6, 

THE  AUTHENTICATED  TARTANS  OF  THE  CLANS  AND 

FAMILIES  OF  SCOTLAND,  with  Historical  and  Traditional  Accounts. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  Sixty -nine  Paintings,  in  which  all  the  variety 

of  tints  produced  in  the  Tartan  Cloth  are  correctly  and  brilliantly  represented  ; 

while  the  care  with  which  the  sets  have  been  selected,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 

that  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland. 

W.  and  A.  Smith,  Mauchline,  Ayrshire ;  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

THE    BEST    PRESENTS. 


II.I<XTSTRATED    BIBIiES    AND    COMMENTARIES. 

MATTHEAV  HENRY'S  COMMENTARY.     750  Illustrations.     53s. 
COBBIN'S  DOMESTIC  BIBLE.     700  Illustrations.    30s. 
THE  ORIENTAL  BIBLE.     160  Illustrations.     16s. 
THE  GRAPHIC  BIBLE.     130  Illustrations.     15s. 
ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  COMMENTARY.    50  Illustrations.    7s. 

Bible,  Tract,  and  General  Catalogues,  post  free  for  one  stamp. 

LONDON:  PARTRIDGE  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


GALIGNANI'S    NEW    PARIS    GUIDE, 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  revised  and  verified  by  personal  inspection, 
and  arranged  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  with  Map  and  Plates.     18mo,  10s.  6d. 
bound. 
"  Galignani's  Paris  Guide  appears  so  good  as  to  relieve  the  Editor  of  this 

work  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  any  description  at  present  of  the  French 

capital." — ]\[urratjs  Handbook  of  France. 

LONDON:    SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO. 

THE    PEN    SUPERSEDED. 

Marking  linen,  silk,  cotton,  books,  &c.,  with  CULLETON'S  PATENT 
ELECTRO-SI  LVER  PLATES,  prevents  the  ink  spreading,  and  never  washes  out. 
By  means  of  this  invention  a  thousand  pieces  of  linen  can  be  marked  in  one  hour. 
Initial  plate,  Is. ;  name  plate,  2s.  6d. ;  set  of  moveable  numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  crest 
plate,  5s. ;  or  arms,  10s.,  with  full  directions  for  use,  sent  free  by  post  on  receipt 
of  stamps.  Also,  Patent  Lever  Embossing  Press,  with  crest  die,  for  stamping 
note  paper,  15s.  T.  CULLETON,  1  and  2,  LONG-ACRE,  one  door  from  St, 
Martin's-lane.     No  travellers  employed.     Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 
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OPULAR   READING   FOR  ALL   CLASSES. 


THE  SUNDAY  AT  llo.MH, 

n  Weekly  Numbers,  with  Superior  Erif^ravings,  Onu  I'miiy  ;    or   in    Parti, 
Fivepenee. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR, 

Illustrated,  price  One  Penny ;  or  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Fivcpence. 

THE  CHILD'S  COMPANION, 

Published  Monthly,  One  Penny.     In  a  neat  ^\' rapper.     I^ii^jravin^js. 

THE  TRACT  MAGAZINE, 

Published  Monthly.     Price  One  Penny 


INTERESTING  WORKS. 

rHE  CORONAL ;  or  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Art.  A  Book  for 
all  Seasons,  at  Home  and  Abroad.  With  eij^ht  beautiful  Enj^ravinj^t  in  Oil 
Colours.  Foolscap  8vo,  5s.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges.  AdapUdJor  a  I'rtstnt. 

IHE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE';  tlie  Sultans,  the  Territory,  and 

the  People.     Koyal  18mo.    With  a  Map,  2s.  Cd.  cloth  boards. 
OUR    BRITISH    ISLES  ;    their    Natural    Features.      Royal 

18mo.     Frontispiece,  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
JAPAN  OPENED.     Compiled  chiefly  from  the  Narrative  ot 

the  American  Expedition  to  Japan,  in  the  years  1852-3-4.    With  Engrar- 

ings.     Royal  ISmo.     3s.  cloth  boards. 

MEMOIR  OF  OLD  HUMPHREY;  with  Gleanings  from  his 

Portfolio  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Steel-plate  Portrait.    The  Twenty- 
eighth  Thousand.     18mo.     2s.  cloth  boards. 

FLOWERS  FROM  MANY  LANDS.  A  Christian  Com- 
panion for  Hours  of  Recreation.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  W'Hh  superior 
Engravings  of  Flowers  in  Oil  Colours.     r><..  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.— THE  LAND  BIRDS.  With  numerous 
fine  Engravings.  Double  foolscap  8vo.  35.  Gd.  cloth  boards;  0».  with 
coloured  Engravings. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.— THE  WATER  BIRDS.     Superior  En- 
gravings.   3s.  Cd.  cloth  boards ;  Cs.  coloured  Engraving-". 
HISTORICAL  T.\LES   FOR  YOUNG   PROTESTANTS. 

Fine  Engravings.    Royal  18mo,  23.  cloth  boards.  _ 

THE  DIVINE  LIFE  ;  A  Book  of  Facts  an.l  Histones.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Kennkdy,  U.A.     Foolscap  8v<).     :is.  01.  cl.'th  boanl'*. 

RIXIGIOITS    TRACT    SOCIETY,    56    Patcrnooter    Row; 
164  Piccadilly,  London;  and  sold  by  the  BookscUor*, 
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DR.  CORNWELL'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

I. 

Second  Edition,  price  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    By  James  Cornwell, 

Ph.D. 

"  An  admirable  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  steps  of  Geographical  Science.  There 
is  vast  difficulty  in  writing  a  good  elementary  book,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  has  shown  himsill 
possessed  of  tliat  rare  combination  of  faculties  which  are  required  for  the  task." — John  Bull. 

11. 

Twenty-fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition,  the  Statistical  Information  corrected  to  the 

present  time,  price  3s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.D. 

III. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured, 
A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  ;  consisting  of  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel, 
containing  every  name  found  in  the  School  Geography,  and  a  list  of  several 
hundred  places,  with  their  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  accentuation  and 
pronunciation  of  all  difficult  names.  The  Maps  of  England  and  Scotland 
enlarged.  iv. 

Twenty-Sixth  Edition,  price  2s.  red.  Is.  9d.  cloth, 

ALLEN    AND     CORNWELL'S    SCHOOL    GRAMMAR. 

With  very  copious  Exercises,  and  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Formation  and 
Derivation  of  words ;  together  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and  Greek  Roots, 
which  explain  the  Etymology  of  above  Seven  Thousand  English  Words. 

V. 

Thirtieth  Edition,  price  Is.  cloth,  9d.  sewed, 

GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

VI. 

Twentieth  Edition,  price  Is.  6d., 

THE   YOUNG   COMPOSER,  or   Progressive   Exercises   in 

English  Composition.     By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.D. 
"  An  invaluable  Uttle  work  for  beginners.     If  they  go  tlirough  it  steadily,  they  will  not 
only  learn  how  to  write,  but  how  to  think." — Literary  Gazette. 

VII. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER;  with  Suggestions 

as  to  the  mode  of  using  the  Book. 

VIII. 

Ninth  Edition,  much  improved,  price  4s., 

SELECT  ENGLISH  POETRY.   Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen. 

IX. 

New  Edition,  price  3s.  cloth, 

DR.  ALLEN'S  EUTROPIUS  ;  with  a  Complete  Dictionary. 

X. 

Third  and  enlarged  Edition,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC  ;  a  Systematic  Course 

of  Numerical  Reasoning  and  Computation.  By  James  Coenwell,  Ph.D., 
and  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.A. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd  ;  W.  P.  Kennedy. 
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THE  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

[McGregor's,  late  Gibb's), 

53    PRINCES    STREET,    EDINBURGH. 

D,  MCGREGOR  begs  respectfully  to  acquaint  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Tourists,  that  having  taken  a  lease  of  the  above 
Host  central  Hotel  (established  for  the  last  forty  years), 
le  has  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it ;  there  is  a  spacious 
Coflfee-Room  and  additional  Suites  of  Apartments ;  and  no 
efforts  whatever  will  be  wanting  to  ensure  the  comfort  of 
Visitors,  and  maintain  the  high  standing  which  the  Royal 
Hotel  has  attained. 

The  House  stands  opposite  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Monu- 
ment, and  commands  the  best  views  of  the  Gardens,  Castle, 
Arthur's  Seat,  etc. 

A  FIXED  CHABGE  FOE  ATTENDANCE. 
Table  D'hote  every  Day  at  Five  o'  Clock. 
KB. — D.  M'G.  has  to  caution  parties  who  may  wish  to 
3ome  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  to  be  careful  that  the  Cabmen 
and  Porters  do  not  take  them  elsewhere,  as  it  has  caused 
many  parties  great  annoyance. 
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RAMPLING'S   WATERLOO   HOTEL, 

{Opposite  the  General  Post-Office), 
WATERLOO  PLACE,   EDINBURGH. 

QTRANGERS  and  others  VISITING  EDINBURGH  wUl  find  that  foi 
^J  SITUATION,  COMFORT,  and  ACCOMMODATION,  combined  with  MODERATE 
CHARGES,  this  Elesiant  and  Extensive  Establislmient  (which  was  built  expressly  for  ar 
Hotel,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  £30,000)  is  unequalled  in  the  city. 

The  "Wines  and  Cuisine  are  of  the  First  Quality. 

COMMODIOUS    AND    ELEGANT    COFFEE-ROOM. 

Large  and  Well-  Ventilated  Smoldng  Room.     Suite  of  Apartments,  dx. 
A  Moderate  fixed  Charge  for  Attendance. 


EDINBURGH 
CALEDONIAN    HOTEL,    PRINCES    STREET. 

OPPOSITE  THE  CASTLE. 

Families  and  Gentlemen  -will  find  here  the  quiet  and  comfort  o: 
home,  combined  with  the  independence  of  a  Hotel.  Suites  o 
superiorly-furnished  Rooms  overlooking  the  Gardens  ;  Coffee 
Smoking,  and  Bath  Rooms  ;  the  choicest  Wines,  Viands,  etc. 
and  Dairy  produce  from  own  Dairy.  Every  attention  to  secure 
the  comfort  of  Visitors.  Charges,  including  all  attendance 
strictly  moderate. 

OBSERVE— PEINCES  STREET,  CORNER  OF  CASTLE  STREET. 
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BRITISH    HOTEL,  70  QUEEN   STREET. 

TOIIN  H.  BARRY,  Proprietor,  returns  his  pratefiil  (Imiiks  to  hix  numcmu. 
O  patrons  tor  their  continued  support.  To  struiiKers  visitinff  K<!iii»iurj.'li  he 
can,  with  confidence,  recommend  his  establishment  lor  every  comfort  iia  u  Kau'iilv 
Hotel.  ■  ^ 

J.  II.  Barry  being  also  a  Wine-:\Iercliant,  and  importer  frdin  the  fir.st  houM** 
abroad,  can  assure  the  public  that  his  Wines  are  of  the  first-cldss,  his  gUnk  ia 
large,  and  especiallj-  so  in  fnn'  OKI  Port,  now  t^o  scarce. 

Orders  executed  with  care. 


JOHNSTON'S    FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL, 

20  WATEELOO  PLACE,  EDINBURGH. 

{Tinmediaiely  opposite  the  General  Post  Ojfice,  and  Three  Miiintui'   H''i!l: 

from  the  li'aihcai)  Termini). 
Tourists  will  find  this  splendid  Hotel— one  of  the  largest  in  Edinburgh- 
most  delightfully  situated  and  elegantly  furnished. 
Public  Saloon  and  Private  Parlours. 
A  moderate  fixed  charge  for  Attendance. — No  gratuitiet. 

EDINBURGH  ALBION   TEMPERANCE   HOTEL, 

(PHILP'S)  28  ST.  JAiSIES'  SQUARE. 
(Immediately  behind  the  Begister  Office ) 

THE  ALBION  is  a  large,  elegantly-furnished,  First-Class  Family  and  Cum- 
mercial  Hotel  ;  situation  central,  quiet,  and  airy,  and  only  three  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Railway  Termini. 

A.  P.  is  determined  that  while  his  house  is  peculiar,  owing  to  tlie  ontin- 
absence  of  stimulating  liquors,  it  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  country 
in  the  care  paid  to  the  comfort  of  Visitors. 

The  Charges  are  on  the  lowest  scale,  consistent  with  the  efficient  arrangement 
of  a  First-Class  Hotel.    Servants  charged  One  Shilling  per  day. 


ABBOTSFORD-NOTICE    TO    VISITORS. 

Visitors  will  not  be  admitted  to  Ahhotsford  House  during  the  montitt  of 
Decemher  and  January. 

In  November,  Kebruarj-,  and  March,  the  Admissions  will  be  restricted  to  ^VniDr(d■]rl 
and  Fridays,  from  10  a.m.  till  dusk. 

At  other  times,  the  Friucipal  Objects  of  Interest  will  be  sliowu  daily  (Sunduyi  rxcrptcd) 
from  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

Visitors  cannot  pass  through  the  House  in  parties  of  more  tlian  10  nt  one  tinir. 

Tasseiigers  by  Excursion  Trains  cannot  be  admitted  except  under  apcrml  cirrunnt«nfrt, 
and  by  previous  arranitenicnt.  .\pplications  on  this  subject  should  be  oddn-ui-d  to  Mr.  JoUB 
SWANSTON,  Abbotsford,  Melrose,  at  hast  a  week  lielorebnnd. 

A  separate  Entrance  and  a  Wuitiiij;  Koom  have  been  ])rovided  fur  Vl^  ' 
hoped  that  they  will  abst.iin  from  causinj;  annoyance  to  tlic  Kuniily  by  ( 
obtain  admission  at  other  times  than  those  above  speeilied,  or  by  trcsjiussing  c;.  mI 

Parts  of  the  House  and  Grounds. 

Abbotsfobd,  May  1S58. 
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BUCHANANS 

COMMERCIAL    TEMPERANCE    HOTEL, 

114  HIGH  STEEET,  EDIXBURGH, 

C^po^ite  the  Head  of  Xorth  Bridge, 

ly    THE    DDCEr>U.TZ    TtCIXlTT    OF    THE    KAILWAT   TEBMESI. 

Extensive,    Elegant,    and    Comfortable    Accommodation 
for    Travellers. 

ToTuists  will  find  Good  and  Cheap  Eefreshment  at  the  above  Hot-el. 
Breakfasts,  Lancheons,  Fish,  Soups,  Joints,  Chops,  Steaks,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sherbet 
Baspberrv,  etc.,  served  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  at  the  lowest  possible  charge. 
JajiCES  BccHAS-ix,  while  returning  his  most  sincere  thanks  to  his  numerou.- 
supporters,  is  happv  to  state  that  he  has  just  added  to  the  above  establishment  ; 
large  number  of  First-Class  Bed-Rooms,  several  Sitting-Rooms,  and  a  Spaciooi 
Hall,  seated  for  3(K'  persons.  He  has  also  greadv  improved  and  extended  hi; 
Culinary  accommodation.  These  changes,  together  with  Hot,  Cold,  and  Showe: 
Baths,  and  civil  and  ready  attendance,  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  Temper- 
ance Hotels  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  charges  still  remain  much  lower  than  ir 
many  inferior  houses. 

Free  ux  of  excellent  Reading' Room,  Commercial  Rcxym,  and  Private  Parlowri. 
Beds,  Is.    2f  o  diarge  for  Servants. 


MELROSE 
KING'S   ARMS  HOTEL, 

Long  Established  by  Mrs.  Thompson. 

POST  HOESHS  LST>  CAEEIAGES  OP  ZYEEY  DESCRIPTION. 

Meleose,  May  ls-53. 


W00DS1SE  HOUSE,   OBA«, 

M-LAUEIX"S  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

At  the  above  Establishment,  Families  and  others  visiting  Oban,  will  meet  wit 
every  Accommodation  and  Attention  (combined  with  Moderate  Charges). 

This  Hotel  is  well  stuted  and  convenient  for  private  parties  and  families 
and  situated  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Steamboat  Wharf  and  Coac 
Offices. 

Familiea  boarded  for  long  or  short  periods. 

N.B. — Mrs.  M'L.  would  also  intimate  that  she  has  added  excellent  Stabling  an 
Coach-houses  to  the  above  Establishment. 
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E  T^:!- ^HS  HOTEL 


'^  -.  il-GREGOS,  wMIe  taking  tt:.- 
:^-^a3    to   Stran^eTS    and  Tcnirista    i^    -■...- 
Trosaciis  and  Locb:  Kaxriae.,  fiw  tEe  Ebefal   ■ 
tke  aboTe  Hotel  <iniinz  the  mat  yeara'' 
'     -iied    E--'       "  

^naace  of  PaTn-ocas^. 

The  iU:ci._  -  :(  Ta»  Private  Parkxm,  Two 

Handsome  arid  Ccinmiodions  PiifaSc  Sooms^  and  about  Sermtr 


Carriaaea-  and  Fm&  S^yrsm  o»  ikt  iSkorieai  3';6:Vr»f- 


Pardes  cf   rlea^nre   wtu  nitead    vii?i"Ern.g'  inien'5  Is!-?    u*- 
respaicfdlT  iafermed  ckax  Boais  are  ta  be  kad  oa  sh«  ?.- 
aodce,  and  zzxz  :cljf  bf  ^plying  ar  tlie  - 

Tae  D-- c'lr.c.  Doime.  aad  Callaiiiier  Eaiiwaj  is  es 
■r  ouened  early  in.  saminer. 

Loacde^  "  " 
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GOLDEN    LION    HOTEL, 

(CAIIPBELL'S,  late  GIBB'S) 

KING  STREET,  STIRLING. 


DUNCAN  CAMPBELL, 

WHILE  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
received  during  the  many  years  he  has  been  Pi-oprietor 
of  this  Hotel,  respectfully  intimates  that  many  improvements 
have  recently  been  effected  in  the  interior  arrangement  and 
management  of  the  House,  rendering  it  complete  in  every  depart- 
ment as  a  temporary  Residence  for  Families,  Parties,  Tourists, 
and  the  Public  generally. 

D.  C.  flatters  himself  that  those  patronizing  his  Establish- 
ment will  find  it  everything  they  could  vv^ish  in  point  of  accom- 
modation, moderation  in  charges,  and  facility  in  obtaining 
necessary  refreshments. 

Everything  which  experience  could  suggest  has  been  done 
to  provide  for  Commercial  Gentlemen,  who  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  put  up  at  the  Golden  Lion. 

A  large  Coffee-Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


COACHING  DEPARTMENT. 

Coaches  to  Callander,  Loch  Katrine,  the  Trosachs,  Lochearn- 
head,  Killin,  Kenmore,  Aberfeldy,  and  Dunkeld,  twice  a  day 
during  the  season. 

Carriages,  Broughams,  Droskies,  Gigs,  and  Post-Horses,  on 
the  shortest  notice. 


The  Inn  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Post-Ofiice, 
Stamp-Office,  the  Banks,  and  the  Stirling  Station  of  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway ;  an  Omnibus  runs  to  and  from  the  latter  on 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  all  the  trains.  Passengers  and 
Luggage — Free. 

HOT,   COLD,   AND   SHOWER   BATHS. 

Golden  Lion  Hotel,  King  Street,  Stirling, 
April  1858. 
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ROYAL    HOTEL,    STIRLING. 

The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Tourists  visiting  Stirlinjc,  will  fin.l  the  above 
extensive  Hotel  beautifully  situated  on  the  ri},'lit-h:ind  corner  on  entcrinj,' 
the  Road  from  the  Stirling  Station,  where  they  may  depend  upon  h4TinK 
every  comfort  and  attention,  with  moderate  charges;  and  being  the  nearest 
Hotel  in  town  to  the  Stirling  Steam  Wharf,  where  the  steiiniers  arrive  ami 
depart  for  Edinburgh,  renders  it  a  most  eligible  situation  for  parties  arriving 
and  departing  by  the  railways  and  steamers.  Coaches  to  and  from  Jjoch 
Catrine  daily  during  the  season.  A  note  per  post  the  day  previous  will 
secure  apartments  and  seats  per  coach.  Parties  writing  will  be  particular 
in  addressing,  "Archibald  Campbell,  Royal  Hotel,  Stirling." 

French  and  German  spoken  at  the  Hotel. 

Stirling,  1st  April  1858. 


ANDERSON'S 

QUEEN'S    HOTEL,    BRIDGE    OF   ALLAN. 

This  highly  commodious  and  elegant  Hotel — one  of  the  nmst  spacious  in 
North  Britain — lias  lately  been  further  extended  and  decorated  by  the  I'm 
prietor.  The  Dining  Hall  is  a  splendid  Apartment,  while  the  Drawing-roem 
is  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style  of  modern  convenience.  The  Ik-d- 
rooms  are  lofty  and  airy,  and  are  furnished  with  every  regard  to  comfort. 

A  Table  d'Hote  daihj. 
Wines  of  first  class  imported  direct.    Port  Wines  of  Vintages  from  1820 
to  1840. 

A  baker  and  confectioner  employed  on  the  premises. 
Vehicles  from  the  Hotel  wait  the  arrival  of  every  train. 

POSTING  DEPARTMENT  COMPLETE. 

NOTICE. 

TOURISTS  and  Others  wishing  to  visit  FlAWTiionNnEN  .ire  hereby  infonnrd 
that  the  GROUNDS  are  OFEN  to  VISITUKS  on  WEDNESDAYS  and 
FRIDAYS  onlv. 

It  lias  been  found  necessary,  from  the  niisronduct  of  certain  partic  dunnis  Uit  fummrr, 
to  give  Admission  by  Tickets  only,  wliieli  wiU  be  issued  at  the  Lodge.  .No  ouc  .ilJioul  » 
Ticket  will  be  admitted. 

Hawthornden,  19th  May  1858. 
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PHILP'S  ROYAL  HOTEL. 


T3HILP'S  EOYAL  HOTEL  bas  been  fitted  up  witb  tbe 
utmost  regard  to  the  comfort  of  Visitors,  and  is  furnished 
in  tbe  most  elegant  modern  style.  The  Large  Public  Room  is 
capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Persons  at 
dinner,  witb  a  magnificent  Drawing  Room,  containing  a  select 
Library  and  a  Piano-Forte.  Also,  a  number  of  Private  Parlours, 
in  which  Families  may  have  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  home, 
combined  with  the  strictest  economy. 

This  elegant  First-Class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  finest  scenery,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  the 
Field  of  Bannockburn,  Castle  Campbell,  Callander,  and  the 
Trosachs.  The  Mineral  Spa,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
render  it  a  charming  retreat  for  invalids.  The  adjoining  hills 
are  interspersed  with  beautiful  promenades ;  and  attached  to  the 
Hotel  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  Flower  Garden. 


A  Table  d'Hote  daily  during  the  Season. 


A    Carriage   waits   the  Arrival  of  every    Train, 
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HELENSBURGH   QUEENS   HOTEL, 

(Late  BATH'S.) 

ALEXANDER  WILLIAMSdX, 

(Late  of  BALLOCH  HOTEL), 

■DESPECTFULLY  informs  Strano:ers  and  Tourists  that  hv 
has  secured  a  lease  of  the  above  Establishment.  Tlw 
Proprietor  has  entirely  reconstructed  the  house,  the  accommoda- 
tion being  largely  increased,  and  no  trouble  or  expense  spared  in 
making  it  a  Fir.st-Class  Hotel.  The  want  of  such  an  Establish- 
ment has  been  long  felt,  as  Helensburgh  is  now  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  Watering-places,  and  the  centre  of  a  district  celebrated 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  historical  associations. 

The  QUEEN'S  HOTEL  has  been  fitted  up  and  furnished 
in  the  most  elegant  and  substantial  manner. 

Families  and  Tourists  will  find  in  it  all  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  combined  with  the  strictest  economy. 

Numerous  suites  of  apartments  for  Families. 

A  large  Coffee-room  for  Families, /ree,  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  a  parlour. 

Families  can  be  boarded  if  desired. 

A  magnificent  Smoking  Room. 

Boats  for  fishing  or  pleasure  parties. 

An  omnibus  from  the  Hotel  to  the  uiflerent  steamors. 

Servants'  Charges  in  the  Bill. 

SALT  BATHS,  HOT  AND  rOT.D. 

POSTING  IN  ALIi  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Hblkksbusgh,  1S58. 
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ATKINSON'S    WATERHEAD    INN, 

C  0  N I  S  T  0  N. 

The  Lancaster  and  Furness  Railway  being  now  open  for  passenger  and  other 
traffic,  renders  the  route  by  Coniston  the  cheapest  and  most  picturesque  way  to 
the  Lakes. 

At  Coniston  Waterhead  there  is  an  excellent  First-Class  Hotel,  which  is  the 
most  favourite  and  frequented  station  for  visitors  making  excursions  to  the 
neighbouring  vales  of  Tilberthwaite,  Yewdale,  Langdale,  and  the  Duddon,  for 
ascending  the  Old  Man  Mountain,  and  exploring  the  famous  Copper  Mines. 

It  is  distant  from  Broughton  9  miles,  Windermere  10,  Keswick  22,  Grasmere 
10,  Ferry  8>  Bowness  9,  and  Patterdale  18. 

Open  and  Close  Carriages,  Guides,  Mountain  Ponies,  and  every  other 
requisite  always  at  command. 

Coaches  run  daily  to  and  from  the  Hotel,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  to 
the  Broughton  and  Windermere  Railway  Stations. 

Coniston,  March  1858, 


THE   DERWENTWATER   HOTEL, 

POETINSCALE,  KESWICK. 

{Patronised  by  Lord  John  Bussell  and  Family.) 

Mr.  EDWAKD  bell  begs  respectfully  to  inform  Tourists  and  others  visit- 
ing the  Lake  District,  that  he  has  greatly  enlarged  the  above  Hotel,  and  fitted 
it  up  on  the  most  modern  principle.  The  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Derwent  Lake,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  Lake  and  Mountain 
.scenery.  Open  and  Close  Carriages,  Cars,  Post  and  Saddle  Horses.  Pleasure 
and  Fishing  Boats  always  in  readiness. 

KING'S    ARMS    HOTEL, 

COMMERCIAL  INN  AND  POSTING-HOUSE,  KESWICK. 

J.  BOWES  begs  most  respectfully  to  thank  the  supporters  of  his  establish- 
ment for  the  patronage  they  have  given  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform 
them  and  visitors  generally,  it  shall  always  be  his  study  to  give  every  satis- 
faction to  his  guests,  without  any  regard  to  trouble  or  expense.  Open  and 
Close  Carriages,  Covered  Cars,  Post  Horses,  and  Mountain  Ponies,  always  in 
readiness. 
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BROWN'S 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  LAKE  HOTEL, 

G  R  A  S  M  E  R  E, 

Stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  Lake,  has  been  built  exprfHsly 
for  a  Hotel,  and  fitted  np  with  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths, 
and  every  modern  improvement  for  a  first-r.ite  establishment. 
The  following  mountains,  &c.,  may  be  seen  from  the  windows 
of  the  Hotel, — Nab  Scar,  Loughrigg  Fell,  Red  Bank,  Silver 
How,  Sargeant  Man,  High  Eaise,  Steele  Fell,  Helen  Crag, 
Dunmail  Raise,  Seat  Sandal,  Stone  Arthur,  the  whole  of  the 
Lake,  Valley,  and  Church,  the  last  resting-places  of  Wordsworth 
and  Hartley  Coleridge,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  views  from  the  house 
and  pleasure  grounds  surpass  any  others  in  the  whole  of  the 
Lake  District. 

E.  B.  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  entertaining  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Suite,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they 
were  in  the  Lake  District,  the  early  part  of  May  1857.  Ami 
from  his  house  they  made  their  daily  excursions  to  Fairfield, 
Helvellyn,  Rydal  Falls,  Loughrigg,  the  Langdalos,  and  across 
the  mountains  to  Borrowdale. 

Grasmere  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  map,  to  be  the 
most  central  situation  for  making  daily  excursions  to  and  from 
the  other  Lakes  and  Mountains. 

A  Refreshment  Room  and  Coach  Office  is  attached  to  the 
Hotel,  where  omnibuses  and  coaches  run  to  and  from  the  Win- 
dermere steamers,  Windermere,  Broughton,  Penrith,  and  Cocker- 
mouth  Railway  Stations,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Lake  District. 

Carriages,  Cars,  Ponies,  Boats,  &c. 
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BOWNESS  — LAKE  WINDERMERE. 


(LATE  WHITE  LION), 
The  Oldest  Established  Hotel  in  the  District. 

WBOWNASS,  Proprietor  of  the  above  Hotel,  in  returning  his 
•  warmest  tlianks  to  the  Royal  Families,  Nobilitj-,  Gentry,  and  the  Public 
for  the  liberal  support  he  has  hitherto  received,  begs  to  assure  his  patrons  that  it 
shall  be  his  continued  study  to  merit  a  continuance  of  their  support,  by  paying 
every  attention  to  their  comfort,  combined  with  a  strict  view  to  economy  and 
convenience  of  those  who  may  favour  him  with  their  patronage. 

Within  a  few  years  this  hotel  has  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  patronage 
of  the  late  Queen  Dowager,  the  King  of  Saxony,  tlie  Prince  of  Prussia,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  and  most  of  the  principal  English  and 
Foreign  Families  of  distinction  visiting  this  romantic  and  interesting  district; 
being  situated  close  upon  the  Lake,  of  which  it  commands  extensive  views,  and 
within  an  easy  day's  excursion  of  all  the  principal  lakes  and  mountains  of  the 
district. 

Conveyances  of  every  description  kept.     House  and  Estate  Agent. 

An  Omnilnis  meets  every  Train  at  Birthwaite,  the  Terminus  of  the  Kendal  and 
Windermere  Railway,  1^  miles  from  Bowness,  and  Private  Carriages  if  required. 
Bowness  is  within  lOi  hours  of  London,  4|  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 


STRINGER'S 

HOTEL  AND  POSTINQ-HOUSE, 
Windermere  Waterhead. 

EIGG'S  WINDERMERE  HOTEL. 

AT  this  Establishment,  Families  and  others  visiting  the  Lake  District 
will  meet  with  every  accommodation  and  attention,  combined  with  moderate 
charges.  The  Hotel  is  situated  on  an  eminence  immediately  above  the  terminus 
of  the  Kendal  and  Windermere  Kailway,  and  is  so  situated  as  to  prevent  the  least 
inconvenience  or  anno3'ance  from  the  traffic. 

The  views  of  mountain  and  lake  scenery  commanded  from  the  windows  of 
the  Hotel  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  district — the  Lake  Windermere,  with 
its  numerous  islands,  being  seen  nearly  to  its  utmost  extent. 

Open  and  Close  Carriages,  Cars,  and  Post  Horses  always  in  readiness. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  AVVlv 


TOURISTS  and  FAMILIES  travelling  to  and  from  SOCTH  WALES  will  f.U'. 
very  Superior  Accommodation,  combined  with  Moderate  Cluirfjcs,  at 

ROPER'S  ROYAL  HOTKl. 

ROSS,    HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Adjoining  the  far-famed  "  j\Ian  of  Ross  Prospect,"  and  commandinp;  extrn'ivf- 
Views  of  the  Wye,  and  its  enchanting  Scenery. 

It  is  within  a  convenient  distance  of  Goodrich  Coukt  and  Cahti.i. 
Symond's  Yat — TiNTERN  Abbey — Wyndcufke — Raci.anu  Castlk,  &' 

There  is  excellent  Fishing,  free  from  charge,  close  to  the  Town. 

FAMILIES   BOAKDED   FOR   LONG   OR   SHORT   I'ERIODiS. 

Posting  in  all  its  Branches. 

PLEASURE  BOATS  FOR  EXCURSIONS  ON  THE  WYE. 

FLYS  AND  OMNIBUSES  MEET  EVERY  TRAIN. 


Ross  is  "  The  Gate  of  the  Wve,"  and  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  thr 
scenery  on  its  banks,  there  is  no  river  in  England  at  all  coniimraiilc  with  it 
nor  do  we  believe  (notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  .some  of  tlw-nx  in  point 
of  size)  that  there  is  a  single  river  on  the  Continent  of  Kuro|>o  that  c«n  boMt 
such  scenes  of  grandeur,  gracefulness,  and  pastoral  beauty.  Its  romantic 
beauties,  whether  where  it  gHdes  majestically  along  the  rich  plains  of  llerr 
fordshire— through  orchards,  meadows,  cornfields,  and  viliiigcs— or,  deep  in 
its  channel,  runs  between  lofty  rocks,  clothed  with  hanging  woods,  and 
crowned  at  intervals  with  antique  ruins  of  cnstellateil  and  nionafdic  edific-i. 
yielding  a  panoramic  succession  of  exquisite  landscapes,  have  furni«he«l 
many  subjects  for  the  poet  and  the  painter ;  and  cannot  fail  t-  ■  !■  •'■•  ■■>•-- 
lover  of  nature. 
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CLOUDSDALE'S  CROWN  HOTEL,  BOWNESS, 

WINDERMERE, 

TIURNISHES  Ninety  Beds,  every  Comfort,  and  a  most  Extensive 
^  View  ;  it  is  200  yards  from  the  Lake,  conducted  on  the  most  modern  and 
economical  principles,  and  patronised  by  the  Rothschilds.  Families  boarded  for 
periods  not  less  than  a  week. 

Lancaster— En  ronte  to  Morcambe  Bay,  'Windermere  Lakes,  &  Scotland. 

KING'S  ARMS  AND  ROYAL  HOTEL,  AND  GENERAL  POSTING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

{Estahllslied  above   a    Century.) 

VISITORS  will  find  this  old-established  House  equally  as  economic 
as  minor  establishments,  with  the  certainty  of  comfort  and  attention.  See 
the  "  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices,"  in  Household  Words,  by  Charles 
Dickens,  Nos.  395  and  396,  published  October  1857.  An  Omnibus  from  the 
Hotel  meets  the  Trains.  JOSEPH  SLY,  Proprktm: 

MATLOCK  BATH,  DERBYSHIRE. 

NEW  BATH  FAMILY  HOTEL, 

BY  MISS  IVATTS  AND  MRS.  JORDAN. 

An  excellent  Coffee-Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
A  large  Tepid  Swimming  Batb. 
Post  Horses,  Carriages,  and  Stabling. 

Please  order  the  Driver  particularly  to  the  New  Bath. 


LODORE    HOTEL-W.  KESWICK. 

Patronised  by  H.  R.  H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

T>     BONNASS    begs    to    inform    Families    and    others 
'       visiting    Derwentwater,  that    LODORE    is  the 
most  Central  for  Excursions,  and   is   beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  the  whole  of  the  Lake. 
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THE    GRANBY    110T1J>, 

HARROWGATE. 

The  "  Granby  "  is  delightfully  situated,  with  a  fine  prospect 
over  the  Harrowgate  Stray  (or  Two  Iluudred  Acres),  so 
justly  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  lightness  of  its  air. 

Families  and  others  visiting  this  Hotel,  will  find  every 
comfort  and  accommodation,  with  a  moderate  Scale  of 
Charges,  which  the  Proprietor  will  have  pleasure  in 
forwarding  upon  application. 

The  "  Granby  "  contains  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  a  Hundred  Visitors ;  it  has  been  established  for  almost 
a  century,  and  is  well  known  as  a  favourite  resort  of 
many  Families  of  Distinction. 

Conveyances  to  Bolton  Abbey,  Fountains  Abbey, 
Hackfall,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, may  be  had  from  the  Hotel. 

THOMAS   HAM., 

Proj>rietor. 
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SEA-BATHING-GASTLE  MONA  HOTEL  AND  FAMILY   BOARDING   HOUSE 

NEAR  DOUGLAS— ISLE  OF  MAN. 
(Formerly  a  Ducal  residence.  Established  nearly  n  (luarter  of  a  century  hy  the  present  Proprietor) 

^TANDS  unrivalled  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  situation,  occupying 

the  most  central  and  commMniliD);  pi.silidn  on  tlie  sliore  of  tlie  romantic  nnil  picturesque 
Bav  of  DoUL'las,  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  aboundin;; 
with  the  choicest  {lowers  and  shrubs,  and  laid  out  in  numerous  promenades,  airy,  and 
sheltered  in  all  weather,  some  of  them  at  an  altitude  of  several  liundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  commanditig  magniticent  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
grounds  are  the  only  select  public  promenade  in  the  island,  being  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  visitors  at  ilie  hotel  and  subscribers.  Tlie  hotel  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  best  marine 
lodgings,  furnished  bouses,  &c.,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  propiietor,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  town,  thereby  enjoying  the  combined  advantages  of  a  pure  atmosphere, 
with  land  aud  sea  l)reezes.  The  Castle  Mona  coraiirise-  suites  of  elegant  and  richly-fur- 
nished apartments,  a  superb  public  drawing-room,  splendid  and  capacious  dining,  Ladies' 
and  Gentleun  u's  coffee-rooms,  billi  ird  and  smoking  rooms,  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  in  cou- 
neotiou  with  the  hotel  is  the  finest  sea-bathing  in  the  world.  The  arrangements  of  this 
establishment  will  be  found  most  comprehensive  and  complete.  The  Table  d'hOte  is  liberally 
aud  sumptuously  supi)lied,  and  the  cellars  contain  the  finest  wines  of  the  choicest  vintages, 
tlie  prices  of  which  will  be  found  moderate.  An  omnibus  and  servants  attend  the  an  ival  of 
every  steamer,  to  convey  parties  to  the  hotel,  free  of  charge.  The  proprietor  of  the  Castle 
Mona  deems  it  necessary  to  caution  the  public  against  the  misrepresentations  which  are 
constantly  made  by  interested  and  paid  pnrties  relative  to  the  hotel,  &c.  A  tariff 
of  charges  will  be  forwarded,  on  two  postage  stamps  and  address  being  sent  to  Mr.  Hkeon. 
First-class  steamers  leave  Liverpool  every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  AVSRAGE 
PASSAGt',  FIVE  HIUES;  and  weekly  (roin  Dublin  and  Wliiteliaven.  Kconomical 
arrangements  made  with  Families  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  during  the  Winter  Months, 
at  which  season  the  climate  is  exceedingly  mild.  j 
_^ ^ \ 

WINN'S    CROWN   HOTEL, 
SCARBOROUGH, 

Contiguous  to  the  Spa^  Sands,  Cliff- Bridge,  and  Pleasure 
Grounds. 

The  site  of  this  far-famed  Hotel  stands  nnrivalled.  It  rises 
majestically  amid  the  splendid  mansions  and  tastefully-designed 
villas,  gardens,  gay  walks,  and  sylvan  shades  —  the  highly 
diversified  and  picturesqne  scenery  of  the  South  Cliff.  The 
prospect  from  the  rooms,  hiilcony,  and  adjacent  pleasure-grounds, 
embraces  in  front  the  wide  expanse  of  Ocean ;  to  the  right  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  eastern  coast,  terminating  in  the  bold 
promontory  of  Flamborough  Head  ;  and  to  the  left,  the  Town 
and  Castle  of  Scarborough,  its  port  and  its  shipping,  and  the 
sands,  witli  their  ever  varying  scene  of  life  and  gaiety. 

There  is  a  most  liberal  Table  d'hote,  at  which  during  the 
season  between  70  and  80  daily  assemble  in  the  handsome 
dining-room. 
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n^^lIE  GEORGE,  Family,  Cummkuciai.,  :iii<1  Auuicui.tlu- 
-^  iSTs'  IToTKL,   ROSS.     J.  CoLK,  Proprietor, 

[s  conveniently  situated,  and  possesses  all  the  arpoininiciits  n.n-M>arv  to  cniiurc 
to  its  inmates  the  cumroits  of  home,  at  charges  exceed ii,j;|y  nm.kTaii'' 

Omnibuses  to  and  from  the  liuihvay  Station,  and  the  Coaches  to  Monmouth 
ind  elsewhere,  pass  tlie  house. 

The  London  daily  Times,  the  Hereford,  Glo'stcr,  Dirininirhuin,  and  oUicr 
papers,  taken  in. 

Lock-Ill)  Coach-Housps,  and  good  Stablini:  acconunodation.  Wines  nnd 
Spirits  of  lirst  quality.  Burton  and  other  Ales  and  Dublin  I'orter,  in  Holilc  und 
Draught. 

An  excellent  Ordinary  on  Market  Days  at  Two  o'clock. 


A  &  G.  WILSON,  Fisliing  Tackle  jNIakers,  by  special  ap- 
ii'  pointment  to  Ilis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  34  Princes  .Street,  E.iin- 
burgh,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  ihoir  prcs.  nt 
extensive  Stock,  which  will  be  found  replete  with  every  Article  in  the  Line. 
Flies  dresited  to  order.  Bait  of  all  descriptions.  Cases  fitted  up  on  a  few  hour^ 
notice  with  everything  requisite  for  the  various  localities  to  whicli  -entienien 
may  be  proceeding ;  their  long  experience  enables  them  to  u'ive  everv  iiil"onnati.>n. 
An  early  call  reque.-ted. 

Observe  the  Address, 

ANGLERS'  RESOET,  No.  .34  rUIN(;E8  STltEET. 

DEALERS  IN  LIVE  BIKUM,  I'OKElCiX  AM)  ItUlllSIl. 

SALIviiN^NO^ROUT    A N G L I N e . 

SAMUEL  LANG,  Manufacturer,  o  Han'ovkk  Stki.it. 
Edinburgh,  has  always  on  liaml  a  larnc  .stock  <>f  well- 
seasoned  Salmon,  Trout,  and  other  Eods ;  Salmon  and  Trout 
Flies,  and  all  kinds  of  Tackle  suiied  for  Loch  and  Klvcr. 

THE  BEST  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

OBSERVE,  5  HANOVER  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 
Three  Doors  from  Princes  Street. 

SHOOTING  AND  PISHING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THE  attention  of  Sportsmen  is  lespeetfully  drawn  "•  the  ver;.  suj^-rior  <|ualit\ 
of  the  goods  manufactured  and  sold  hy  .1.  \).  l).>r(;Ai.i,,  I'raclicnl  (Junsmit)! 
and  Fishing-Tackle  Maker,  23  Gukdo.n  Stkekt,  Gi.asc.ow.  Ah  this  old- 
established  business  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  iiigher  chis.xes  of  S|Mjrting  Imple- 
ments, its  Kifle.-i,  Fowling-pieces,  Pod.s,  etc  etc.,  equalling  in  qu.diiy  H  av;  of  the 
first  metropolitan  Makers,  and  unrivalled  in  Scotlaiiil,  htrangers  nioy  have  everr 
confidence  in  n\aking  puicliases.     A  very  large  stock  is  always  kept. 

Established  17C0. 
A'.  j5._Througli  a   peculiar   style  in   boring,  the  Fewling-pitce.s  nmdc  by 
J.  D,  D.  will  be  found  to  possess  extraordinary  force  in  shooting'. 
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STEAM  CONVEYANCE 


BETWEEN 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  ALBERT  STEAMERS. 

Landing  and  Embarking  Passengers  (casualties  excepted)  at  North  Qoeens- 

FEREY,  Bo'NESS,  CHARLESTON,  CROMBIErOINT,  KINCARDINE,  and  DuNMORE. 


From  Gran  ton  Pier  to  Stirling, 
to  Alloa. 


Fares. 

Cabin  23.  6d. 

„        2s. 


Steerage  Is.  6d. 
Is.  3d. 


Day  Tickets  issued  for  going  and  returning  same  day — 
From  Granton  Pier  to  Stirling.     Cabin  3s.  9d.     Steerage  2s.    3d. 


to  Alloa.  „       3s. 

Intermediate  Ports  in  proportion. 


Is.  lOd. 


A  PLEASURE  TRIP  ONCE  A  WEEK 

From  Stirling  to  Granton,  and  Granton  to  Stirling,  calling  at 

Intermediate  Ports. 

Cabin    .     .    Is.  |         Steerage    .    .    6d. 

Same  Fare  charged  in  returning. 

Tourists  desirous  of  enjoying  a  treat,  are  respectfully  recommended  to  go  by 

the  above  steamers,  and  view  the  beautiful  scenery  on  the  Banks  of  the  Forth. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  sails  in  Scotland.     Many  parties  avail  themselves  of  this 

interesting  and  cheap  route  in  travelling  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  by 

Steamers  from  Granton  Pier  to  Stirling,  thence  from  Scottish  Central  Railway  to 

Glasgow,  and  vice  versa. 

Information  as  to  hours  of  sailing,  etc.,  to  be  had—  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Box 
(late  Duty  House),  North  Bridge,  and  at  the  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton 
Railway  Station,  North  Bridge  Street  (whence  passengers  are  conveyed  to 
Granton  Pier  for  the  Steamers).  In  Glasgow— Wordie  &  Co.,  Carriers,  9  Anne 
Street,  121  Brun.-wick  Street,  and  North  Queen  Street;  M'Gregor's  Queen's 
Hotel,  Queen  Street. 

X.B. The  Daily  Sailings  of  these  Steamers  are  advertised  regularly  in  the  Com- 
pany's Bills,  which  are  printed  monthly,  and  in  Murray's  Time  Tables. 
Stirling,  1858.  ANDw.  DRUMMOND. 
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ROYAL 


ROMANES    &    PATERSON. 


TARTAN  MANUFACTURERS 


TO   THE   QUEEN  AND    THE    ROYAL    FAMILY. 


59   NORTH   BRIDGE, 


EDINBURGH. 
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CHOICE  AND  CHEAP  SOUVENIRS  OF  SCOTLAND, 


SUPPLIED  TO 

STRANGERS  AT  PRICES 

GREATLY  UNDER  THOSE 
FREQUENTLY  CHARGED  IN  BAZAARS. 

KNOX,    SAMUEL,    AND    DICKSON, 

13,  15,  17,  HANOVEE  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

OOLICIT  the  attention  of  Strangers  to 
'^  a  large  Stock  of  Stereoscopic  Views 
of  Scotland,  from  4il.  to  Is.  6d.,  including 
Views  of  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  Trosachs  (the  land  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake),  and  other  objects  and  scenes 
of  Romantic  Intkhest.  These  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Stereoscope  in  all  "  the 
f/randeur  and  life  of  tinfuj-e."  A  Stereo- 
scope and  a  Superb  View  of  Edinburgh 
for  2s.  or  24  Stamps.  A  Stereoscope  and 
30  or  40  slides  for  69.  or  7s.  6d.  in  stamps 
(free  bv  post),  including  Scotch  Scenerv, 
and  the  Ghost  Slide.  The  Bijou  Ste- 
reoscope and  12  Diagrams  for  ]s.  or  12 
stamps. 

THE  CELEBRATED  CLAN  TARTAN  WOOD  WORK, 

Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sjiith  of  Mauchline,  Makers  to  the  Queen,  at  prices 
greatly  u.-^dkr  those  frequently  chakgkd  to  Strangeks. 

Paper  Cutters,  8J.  to  1?.  6d.  Note-Books,  2s.  6d.  to  8s.  Purses,  3s.  lOd.  to  . 
7s.  Broodies,  Is.  3d.  to  5s.  Bracelets,  2s.  ?d.  to  4s.  3d.  Pencil  Cases,  6d.  to 
Is.  Match  Boxes,  8d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  Bon-bon  Boxes, 9d.  and  lid.  Snuff  Boxes, 
2s.  9d.  to  Us.  lOd.  Spectacle  Cases,  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  9d.  Cigar  Cases,  4s.  to  9s. 
Card  Cases,  2s.  9d.  to  Us.  6d.  Needle  Cases,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  3d.  Needle  Books, 
2s.  6d.  to  9s.  Penholders,  3d.  to  2s.  2d.  Postage  Stamp  Boxes,  lOd.  to  28.  8d. 
Tartan  Books  of  Burns'  Songs  and  Scott's  Poetry,  7s.  6d.  to  14s. 

THE  CELEBRATED  AYRSHIRE  EMBROIDERY  WORK. 

Fine  Ayrshire  Collars,  2s.  Cd  to  lis.  6d.    Fine  Sleeves,  3s.  to  10s.  6d.   Rich  Collars, 
Collars' and  Sleeves  to  match,  Gs.  Gd.  to  24s.  per  Set. 

Tartan  Scarfs  in  various  Clans. 
SPLENDID  AND  CHEAP  BIJOTITERIES.— Real  Pebble  Brooches,  set  in 
Silver,  from  Is.  4d.  to  22s.  Gd.  Real  Pebble  Bracelets,  from  Is.  Gd.  to  35s. 
Beautiful  Buckhorn  Brooches.  Real  Silver  Brooches,  Gd.  to  9s.  Plaid  Pebble 
Brooch,  2s.  3d.  Silver  Mounted  Brooches,  2s.  Gd.  to  35s.  Real  Jet  Bracelets, 
9d.  to  15s.  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,  3s.  Gd.  for  2s.  9d.  Eau  de  Cologne,  direct 
from  the  original  maker,  Julichs  Platz,  Cologne,  Is.  and  2s.,  usual  prices,  Is.  6d. 
and  2s.  6d. ;  in  wicker  bottles,  3s. 
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THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

All  interested  in  tlio  llif^lilauds  ami  it.s  I'cople  — ail  vi-iiii:-  ii-  Y  I 

Tradition-hallowed  scenery— all  wiio  enjoy  l»r.T-stalkiii(;,  (Ji 
Salmon-tishin^',  Troiit-troJliny,  and  the oUut  Sports  of  tin-  S«v  :  •• 

MACDOUGALL'S 

ROYAL  CLAN  TARTAN  AND  TWEED  WAREHOUSE, 

12  HIGH  STUEET,  INVERNESS, 

MANUFACTURER    TO    THE    QUEKN    AND    THE    ItOYAL    lAMIl.Y, 
JlTio  received  a  First-Class  Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Ejliiiili\tn  n/'  '.'il. 

At  his  Establishment  will  be  found  the  most  unlimited  variety 
of  CLAN  and  FANCY  TARTANS,  and  PLAIDS  and  SHAWLS. 
FINE  TWEED  for  Town  Wear,  LINSEY  WoOLSKY,  <S:c.  All 
the  necessary  Clothing  for  Deer-stalking,  Grouse-shooting,  Salmon- 
fishing,  Trout-trolling,  Deep-sea  fishing,  as  well  as  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  Highland  Manufactures. 


Clothiny  for  the  Sportsman  and  Totirist  made  up  at  Half  the  Loudon  /'rice.*. 

The  famous  Highland  Cloak,  the  Highland  Costume  for  Gentlemen,  without  Omunentj, 

hut  including  Sporran,  Bonnet,  Hose,  &c.,  made  up  Correctly— From  £4. 

*,*  Goods  Forwarded  to  Edinburgh,  Glasfjow,  and  London,  Fret. 
Established  upwards  of  Seventy  Years. 

J.    SCHWEPPE    &    Co., 

J3t/  Royal  Aj^qmntmod, 

MANUFACTUREKS  OF  SODA,  POTASS,    MAGNESIA 

WATERS,  AND  DERATED  LEMONADE. 
London,  Liverpool,  Derby,  and  C5  Castle  Street,  Brlstol. 

So  much  prejudice  has  been  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  spurious  nrticlcji, 
containing  not  a  particle  of  Alkali,  but  sold  as  sucli,  that  consumers  nre  carmntlv 
recommended  to  ask  for  SCHWKl'I'E'S,  the  Oiuoinai.  iNVhNTciis,  »iid  siiil 
by  far  the  lar-iest  manufacturers  of  these  invaluable  preparalions.  l.;uli  JKiitlc 
contains  the  proi)er  proportion  of  Alkali,  scientifically  amalgamated  by  Uie  aid 
of  their  machinerv,  and  everv  genuine  bottle  of  Soda  W'nUr  [-  pn.tocted  bv  a  red 
label  over  the  cork,  having  the  name  of  tlie  Finn  on  each  side,  and  th.-ir  rota..*, 
Magnesia  Waters,  and  Lemonade,  by  labels  on  the  bottles,  wiili  Ibe  name 
and  address.  This  precaution  is  rendered  necessary,  by  uni.rinnpled  p.f»oti» 
filling  Schweppe's  bottles  with  their  own  composition,  and  even  anitatinjf  Uiwr 

labels.  ,.        ,         1     £-     • 

The  largest  Importers  of  German  Seltzer  Water,  direct  from  the  Sprmc*. 
To  be  obtained  ((jbserving  the  above  caution)  of  all  r.-8p<-ctuble  Chemists  \\  inp. 
merchants,  Italian  warehousemen,  Confectioners,  and  '<•«'' '"^,".1'.';! J.'"  V"*',"  *'"' 
country.  J-  i>tH\N  Kl'H.  A  to. 
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DRUMMOND'S 

CELEBRATED 

SCOTCH  CLAN  TARTAN  WAREHOUSE, 

FOOT  OF  KING  STREET, 
STIRLING. 

Stirling  is  of  ancient  celebrity  for  the  manufacture  of  Genuine  Clan  Tartans, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  district  highly  and  justly  distinguished  for  the  production  of 
the  most  exquisite  textures  connected  with  the  National  Costume  of  Scotland, 
which  are  so  universally  esteemed  and  appreciated,  on  account  of  their  comfort 
and  usefulness,  combined  with  elegance  of  pattern  and  diu-ability. 

J.  &  A.  DuuMMOND  have  had  the  honour  of  supplying  many  of  the'most 
eminent  personages  in  Britain,  and  numerous  distinguished  strangers  from  the 
Continent  and  America,  with  Tartans  and  Scotch  Tweeds,  ike,  from  whom  they 
have  received  repeated  orders,  with  gratifying  acknowledgments  of  their  approval 
of  the  goods  received  from  this  Establishment.  From  the  well-known  fame  of 
the  Stirling  Tartans,  the  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment  are  proud  to  say  their 
Goods  have  found  their  way  into  almost  every  country  in  the  civilized  world. 
Thev  are  therefore  enabled  to  offer  to  purchasers  a  selection  from  a  Stock 
unusually  extensive,  and  of  the  most  superb  description,  consisting  of— Clan  and 
New  Fancy  Saxony  Wool  Tartans  fur  Ladies'  Dresses,  Square  and  long  Shawls, 
Gentlemen's  Vests,  Cravats,  &c.  &c.  Spun  Silk  Tartans  in  Clans  and^  Fancy 
Styles;— this  Fabric  is  much  approved  of  for  Ladies'  Dresses,  Gentlemen's  Nec- 
kerchiefs and  Cravats,  being  elegant,  durable,  and  cheap. 

Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds  for  Shooting  Jackets,  House  Coats,  Trousers,  Vests, 
and  Boys'  Dresses,  <fec.  From  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  this  article  of  manu- 
facture, it  is  much  more  comfortable  and  durable,  also  very  much  cheaper,  than 
English  cloth.  A  variety  of  Grays  and  Blacks,  suitable  for  Clergymen.  Un- 
dressed Bannockburn  Tweeds,  which  are  at  a  very  low  price,  and  much  in  favour 
for  Shooting,  Fishing,  and  Boys'  dresses,  and  other  rough  wear. 

Gentlemen's  Railway  Travelling  Wrappers  or  Shepherds'  Plaids.  The  com- 
fort derived  from  these  travelling  companions  only  requires  a  trial  to  appreciate 
their  usefulness  and  warmth,  and  insure  their  universal  approval  by  all  Tourists 
and  Travellers. 

Scotch-made  Damask  Table  Linens,  Bed  Room  Sheetings  and  Towellings, 
highly  esteemed  for  their  texture,  style,  and  durability. 

Intending  Purchasers  may  be  supplied  with  Sets  of  Patterns,  priced,  witli  a 
list  of  Clans,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  upon 
application. 

All  Purchases  of  Three  Pounds  value  and  upwards  forwarded  free  of  carriage 
to  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Dublin,  Belfast,  &c. 

[See  next  fogi-. 
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Scotch-made  Damask  Table  Linen,  Bed-Koom  Sheeting!  and  Towelling. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  cflol.nitea  Chm  Turtaii  an. I  Sr,,nli  Tw.-.-.l  Win  li..u»r* 
Stirling,  have  much  pleasure  in  intimatinp  that  tii.ir  fame  for  Damksk  Tmh  k" 
LiNKN,  Cotton  and  Linkn  SHiiETiNXis.  T(.\vki.i.in<.s,  \c.,  is  risinij  nj,  npidv 
a3  their  celebrity  for  Tartans,  Scotcli  Plaids,  and  Tweeds,  for  which  the  v  ha  v.- 
long  commanded  the  most  distinguished  patronage  in  the  kingdom. 

Patterns  of  Hed-Koom  Shkkti.nc;.s,  Towei.i.inos,  and  (ii.Asa  Ci.oriid  with 
prices  and  widths  marked,  also  a  list  of  sizes  and  pricei  of  Siv.w  .'  and 
DouBLK  Damask  Taiu.k  Cloths,  Tuay  Cloths,  Dinnku  and  1  ka  r..\\ri.s 
sent  free  to  intending  purchasers,  on  appliiation,  and  panels  of  Three  Foondi 
value  and  upwards,  forwarded  carriage  paid  to  Loni.on,  Livkuim..!.,  Hi  ii 
Newcastle,  Dublin,  Bklfast,  and  tiie  Pkincipal  Towns  in  Sikitlam.,  hv^ 
Taitan  Warehouse,  Stiriiug.  -'.  A-  A.  DKUMMONL).   ' 

TO  STRANGERS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Hair  Jewellery  by  MILNE  &  CO..  the  cheat  Swedish  Artists 

70  GEORGE  STREET  {near  liti  Stalue). 

Hair  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Rings,  Chains,  Studs,  Pins,  Lockets,  kc  ,  made  in 

the  finest  style  of  art.     A  great  variety  of  Specimens  to  choose  from.     Al!x> 

manufacturers  of  Scotch  Pebble  Jewellery.    An  immonse  stock  of  the  finest 

description  always  on  hand.     Prices  for  Pebble  Brooches,  4s.  and  upwards. 

Observe— MILNE  &  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jkwkli.eus,  and  Artists, 

70  GEORGK  STUKET. 
N.B. — Ilhtstrnted  Books  sent  free  to  all  parts  on  applicniion. 

JEWELLERY  AND  MINERAL  ESTABLISHMENT, 

LAKE  KOAl),  KKSWK'K. 

ANTHONY  FURNACE,  Jeweller  and  Dealer  in  Minerals, 
(Successor  to  Mr.  John  CowrKB), 
Begs  most  respectfully  to  call  tlie  attention  of  tlic  Nobility,  Gentry,  anil  Tourist*  in  grnrrnl 
to  his  splendid  collection  of  Minerals,  the  production  of  the  Nortliim  Counties  ;  and  also  to 
his  choice  and  valuable  New  Stock  of  Jewellery,  comprising  an  itcf^nt  assnrtnirnt  of 
Bracelets,  Brooclies,  Shawl-l'ins,  Crochet->'eedles,  Studs,  Penholders,  I'aprr-ruitcpi.  Rin|ri. 
Seals,  &c.  Sic,  formed  of  Green  and  Brown  Moss  Agates,  Jaspers,  Clialceddny,  Mocli-SUmr, 
Fortification  Agates,  Malachite,  &c.  &c.,  set  in  Gold  and  Silver. 

A.  FiiBNACB  trusts,  by  care  and  promptness  in  the  execution  of  ordrrs,  and  krrpinjt 
Goods  of  a  Superior  Quality  at  the  Lowest  Bemuneration,  to  merit  the  su]ii)ort  and  ptUroniirr 
so  long  conferred  upon  his  predecessor. 

Watches  and  Jewellery  of  evert/  description  Cleaned  and  Repaired. 

Just  published,  12mo,  cloth  limp,  price  'Js., 

THE    STREET    PREACHER; 

iii:i.\c;  THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    KOIJKRT    FLOCK  HART, 

Late  Corporal  81st  Regiment. 
Edited  by  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BUCK. 
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GLASS   SHADES 

For  tlie  protection  of  Articles  injured  by  exposure. 

AQUARIA    AND     FERN     CASES, 

GLASS  FOE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES, 

PLATE   GLASS,   PATENT   PLATE   GLASS, 

AND    EVERY   KIND   OF   PLAIN   AND   ORNAMENTAL 

WINDOW   GLASS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

CLAUDET    AND     HOUGHTON'S, 

89  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Lists  of  Prices  sent  free  on  application. 


ALLEK'S  ILLUSTRATED 
CATAL06UE  OF 

PATENT  PORTMANTEAUX,  DESPATCH- 
BOXES,  TRAVELLING  BAGS,  with  Square  Open- 
ing, and  500  other  Articles  for  Travelling,  by  Foat, 
for  Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  &  T.  ALLEN,  Manufacturers, 
18  and  22  Strand,  London. 


0  AUNDERS'S  GUARDS'  HAIR  DYE  is  the  cheapest  and  best ;  has  no 
smell,    perfectly  harmless,    and    instantly  changes    red  or  grey  hair  to 
most  natural  brown  or  black.     A  trial  proves  its  superiority.     2s.  6d.  and  3s.  Cd., 
or  post  free  for  42  or  54  stamps. — Touzeau  Saunders,  315  b,  Oxford  Street. 
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TO   TOURISTS   AND   TRAVELLERS. 

GWATEliSTON  solicits  inspection  of  liis  Stock  of  'loiiriHts'   NVriiing 
•     Cases,  Travelling  Desks,  Despatch  Boxes,  etc.,  embrarin'»  all  sizci, 
from  that  of  a  pocket-book  to  the  most  complete  Alliance  Despatch  Dr-tk. 

Large  Assortment  of  Leather  Bags,  Dressing-Cases,  Manifultl  Ix-ttcr 
Writers,  etc. 

The  newest  and  finest  Photographic  Views,  for  the  Stereoscope,  of  K<lin- 
burgh,  and  all  the  finest  Scenery  in  Scotland,  as  published. 
Every  variety  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery. 
56  North  Hanover  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

OXFORD  lies  on  the  road  to  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  and  the  West  of  England  ;  to  Uunittf- 
ton,  War^-ick,  Kenihvorth,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Binninifham.  WorrcsUT,  Woltrrhsniplon 
Chester,  Mnnchester,  I,iverpool,  and  the  North  ;  to  Chrltinfiani,  Glourcitrr.  and  S.uth  W«lr» 
In  its  ueighbourliood  are  Blenheim,  Nuneliaia,  ami  (it her  places  of  lutuvst 

VISITORS  TO  OXFOED 

(A  central  point  for  Railwuy  Travill.rsi  arc  mvit<-«l  to  jn»prrt 

SPIERS  AND  SON'S  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

102  and  103  ITijh  StrfH,  45  and  4i;  Conviuirkrt  Street,  and  H  .\ew/nu-ia!l  Slreet. 
Where  will  be  found  one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  stocks  in  the  klnRtlnm  of  uwful  «nd 
ornamental  mauufactiires,  suital)le  for  presents,  or  for  remrnihrniicni  oi  <»ifunl_ 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  of  18,51,  and  in  Paris  of  1HS5,  "  Honourihlc  M'T'""" 
was  awarded  to  tlieir  Papier  Mach6  Manufactures ;  and  at  the  New  York  Lilubilion  of  l«M. 
the  "  Prize  Medal." 


FACE  POWDER— Saunders's  Face  Powder  or  Bloom  of  Ninon  bcautiftr*  the  ronipI«-ii.in 
contains  nothing  injurious.     Packets  6d.,  post  free  for  H  tUnii..      -.ii..rtl:.  <■«  I...™ 
easily  and  effecluallv  removed  bv  Saunders's  Oriental  Depilatory.  -» 

stamps.— J.  Touzeau"  Saunders,  315  B,  Oxford  Street ;  and  of  most   1 '  , 

throughout  England.     In  Kuinbikoh,  Ferguson.  Oeor^e  Street,  '  -••• 

Pass,  Frederick  Street.     Gi.Asr.ow,  J.  Moore,  Sauchielmll  Street.  ^,^1^ 

iV_&.- Agents  wanted  for  other  towns  in  Scotland,  whose  names  wiU  be  lierc»nrT  wItcrtiKO 
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TO    TOURISTS. 

The  Scorcbing  Bays  of  the  Sun  and  Heated  Particles  of  Dust  axe  sources  of 
serious  inconvenience  to  persons  of  delicate  Skin, 

ROWLANDS'    KALYDOR 

will  be  found  a  most  refreshing  preparation,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and 
relaxation,  allaying  all  heat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing 
sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  healthful  state  of  the  skin.  Composed 
of  choice  exotics  of  balsamic  nature,  utterly  free  from  all  mineral  admixture,  it 
completely  eradicates  Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples,  Flushes,  and  Discolorations, 
and  renders  the  Skin  soft,  fair,  and  blooming.  In  cases  of  Sunburn  or  Stings  of  In- 
sects, its  virtues  have  long  been  acknowledged.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 
The  heat  of  summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a 
tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 

ROWLANDS'   MACASSAR  OIL. 

A  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  as  an  invigorator  and 
purifier  of  the  hair  beyond  all  precedent. 

Nor  at  this  season  can  we  IJe  too  careful  to  preserve  the  teeth  from  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  vegetable  acids  (the  immediate  cause  of  toothache),  by  a  sys- 
tematic employment,  night  and  morning,  of 

ROWLAND S'  ODONTO;  or,  Pearl  Dentifrice. 

A  White  Powder,  compounded  of  the  rarest  and  most  fragrant  exotics.  It  be- 
stows on  the  teeth  a  Pearl-like  Whiteness,  frees  them  from  Tartar,  and  imparts 
to  the  gums  a  healthy  firmness,  and  to  the  breath  a  grateful  sweetness  and  pu- 
rity.    Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  A.  Bowland  and  Sons,  20  Hatton  Garden,  London, 
And  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

THREE    DOORS    FROM    ST.    PAUL'S. 


THORN, 


ORIGINAL  Manufacturer  of  the  Patent  Elastic  Merino  Wool  Under^  Clotliing,  warranted 

not  to  Shrink  in  Washing. 
THORN'S  Improved  Shaped  Drawers,  witli  Patent  Elastic  Belt  Bands. 
SHIRT-MAKER  and  General  Outfitter. 
THORN'S  Indian  Gauze  Merino  Under  Waistcoats. 

BALBRIGGAN  HOSIERY.    These  Stockings  are  peculiarly  soft,  elastic,  and  durable. 
A  Show-Room  for  Ladies'  and  Cliildren's  Under  Clothing. 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  EIEIY  YEARS. 
23  LuDGATE  Street,  London. 

T.  HUELSON,  Propi-letor, 
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KEATING'S    COUGH    LOZENGES. 

ASTJfJHT  COLD,"  if  its  first  svmi.toms  an-  n-t  ftrn-M.-.l,  t.x.  ..(\.  n 
lays  tlie  found.-ition  of  a  variety  of  I'ulmonary  Cumpliiinit,  ii\r1ii<liii|{ 
Winter  Coti(/li,  AMlima,  and  other  constitulioiinl  Ucrungi'inent.i.  Tlif  f\ii  lomr- 
([uences  of  these  disorders  may  be  easily  averted  or  sulnliied  hy  k<'ci)iii^,'  nt  hand 
a  supply  of  the  above  celebrated  Lozknt.ks,  which  have  now  -itoocl  tin-  ic«t  o1 
public  experience  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  The  tcstiiudniils  t<>  their 
eflBcacy  have  been  voluntarily  given  by  tlie  most  eniin<  nt  of  th<-  Fai  ulty,  a-  vtrll 
as  by  all  classes  of  jjrivate  individuals.  Contaiuinn  ncithi  r  ohiiite*  nor  niiy 
injurious  anodyne,  they  may  be  safely  taken  by  the  youngust  child  or  iLc  niu»i 
delicate  female. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  and  Tins,  28.  9d.,  4*.  6d.,  and  lOii.  Gd. 
each,  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist, '&c.,  T'.t  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  I»ndon. 
Retail  by  all  DruRgists  and  Patent  Medicine  Venders  in  the  World. 

N.B.— To  prevent  spurious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  word* 
"KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  c-n-;raven  on  the  Govemnifnt 
Stamp  of  each  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIALS. 

Restoration  of  Voice  by  Kealing's  Coiigh  Lozenges. 

GUigotr 

Sir,— I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  of  the  prcnt  good  your  rxrcUcnt  Coi'cii 
Lozenges  have  done  me.  In  Dcceniljcr  iMo,  1  caught  a  severe  cold  from  ndiug  two  or 
three  miles,  one  verv  wet  night,  which  settled  in  my  lnng<>.  and  quite  t.K)k  nwny  niv  v.nrr.  to 
\hat  I  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper  from  that  time  until  Dectmlitr  last.  1  In.d  ..11  kinJi 
of  medicines,  but  tliev  were  of  no  avail.  I  was  then  advised  to  try  your  l.o7riigi-«.  »liirli  I 
did  only  to  please  my  friends,  but  before  I  had  liuish.  d  a  is.  9d.  tin,  my  voice,  to  my  Krcnl 
joy,  came  back  as  strong  as  ever.— 1  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

^Thomas  Keating,  Esq.  •'*»":''  Ma«ti.h. 

Important  Testimonial  to  the  Efficacy  ofKeutiwjs  Cough  L-zenges  in  JitiUring 
Pulmonary  Afections.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

Sir—The  very  excellent  properties  of  vour  I.o/.cngcs  induce  me  to  trouble  .y.u  with  t,nMthrr 
Testimonial  on  their  beliall.  All  I  can  Siiy  is.  that  1  have  been  more  or  l.».  L"'""""!;*"'-  '••[ 
upwards  of  three  years,  and  have  tried  a  great  number  of  loienges  to  ab.it.r  the  ( .•  |b.  iml 
from  none  have  f  found  such  relief  as  from  yours-even  one  of  then.  « ill  rb-.k  '  -^  "'"« 
violent  attack.  Tluy  arc  iin aluable,  and  1  strongly  recommend  them  ''j"'^''"'  •""•""« 
from  a  Cough  or  Cold  on  the  chest.  Pray  make  any  use  of  this  you  please,  if  worth  jmir 
while.—]  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  i „..„.«  TiuNra 

>ti     -Ki       T.'     f  .\BBAnAM    1'  MMa. 

To  Mr.  Keatiiiij. 

KEATING'S 

PALE  NEWFOUNDLAND  COD-LIVER  OIL, 


L>r.    rEKKIKA,  Sav,  inai        lueunc^n...    .o  ...-V  ....,  IUirr.inl. 

flavourr  characters  this  will  be  found  to  possess  ...  a  h.gh  dpRreo      "»ir-r'">» 
Is.  6d.,  Pints  2s.  Gd.,  (iuarts  4s.  Cd.,  and  Five-p.nt  bottles  Itb.  Cd.,  Impcrul 


Measure. 

79  St.  PauVs  Churchyard,  London. 
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AN  D 


siis 


NEW 
ILLUSTR/^ED  GATALOCUi 

CONTAINS     DESIGNS   AND   PRICES   OF   150   DIFFERENT 
'      ARTICLES  OF  BEDROOM  JFURNITURE  AS  WELL      ; 

AS    OF    100     BEDSTEADS     AND     PRICES 
OF  -  EVERY    D  E5  C  R I  PT  lO  N       OF     B  E  DD I  N  Gi,  'kCi 

SEHT  FKEE  BY^^^  P^ 

HEAL^itSON     BEDSTEAD    BEDDING  &  BEDROOM 
IJ  :  FURNITURE    :MANUFAC.TURERS 

196  TOT  TENH  AM   COUFH"  ROAD   .     LON  DON. 


WATERPROOFS  FOR  TOURISTS. 


EDMISTON'S   POCKET   SIPHONIA, 
OR  WATERPROOF  OVERCOAT,  WEIGHT  TEN  OUNCES. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Pocket  Siphonia,  remarkable  for 
its  lightness  and  softness  of  texture,  adapted  for  Sportsmen,  Travellers, 
and  Tourists,  easily  folded  to  carry  in  the  pocket  or  on  saddle,  obviating 
the  stickiness  and  unpleasant  smell  peculiar  to  all  Waterproofs,  price 
40s.;  all  Silk  throughout,  oOs.  Measurement — Length  of  coat,  and 
size  round  the  chest  over  the  coat.  Stout  Siphonias,  25s.  to  35s 
Reversible  Alpacas,  25s.  to  35s.  Overalls,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d, 
Fishing  Stockings,  18s.  6d.  to  25s.  Fishing  and  Shooting  Boots,| 
requiring  no  dressing.  Ladies'  Capes  and  Hoods,  Petticoats,  &c, 
Knapsacks  for  Tourists,  IBs.  6d. 


1 


LONDON :   EDMISTON  &  SON,  G9  STRAND,  OY.C.) 


BLACK  S   Gl'IDF,   HOOK    AI)\  r.KTI.'!|:i!.  ."iT 

A   CLEAR    COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDKii  FLoWKIlS 

is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Ik-nutifying,  und 
Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and  rlianning  «ii|M'ar- 
ance ;  being  at  once  a  most  fragrant  perfume  and  dcliglitfiii  cosinftir. 
It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Snnbnrn,  Redness,  etc.,  and  by  ilH  Kiil- 
samic  and  Healing  qualities,  render  tlie  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  frco 
from  dryness,  scurf,  etc.,  clean  it  from  every  linnumr,  pimple.  «ir  erup- 
tion ;  and  by  continuing  its  nse  only  a  sliort  time,  the  skin  will  beoxnii- 
and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  comj)]exion  j)crfcctly  clear  and 
beautiful.  In  the  process  of  sliaving  it  is  invaluable,  ns  it  allays  tho 
irritation  and  smarting  pain,  annihilates  every  pimiileand  all  roiighiicsn, 
and  renders  the  skin  smooth  and  iirm.  It  protects  the  skin  from  the 
effects  of  the  cold  winds  and  damp  atmos])here  which  i>revail  during 
tlie  winter  months,  and  will  be  found  beyond  all  praise  to  use  as  « 
Family  Lotion  on  all  occasions. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  f)d.,  with  Directions  for  using  it,  by  all 
Medicine  Venders  and  Perfumers. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  TXDTCESTTOy, 

NORTONS    CAMOMILE    PILLS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  MEDICINE  VENDEKS. 


FOR  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 
SIMTO'S 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS 

are  a  certain  and  safe  rcmedv.  Tlay  restore  tranquillity  to  the  um^eH, 
give  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  Ni.  otlior 
medicine  can  be  compared  to  these  excellent  Pills,  as  thoy  prevent  Uie 
disorder  from  attacking  the  stomaeh  or  head,  and  have  restored  tliou- 
sands  from  pain  and  misery  to  liealth  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  at  Is.  lAd.  or  2s.  Od.  per  box. 
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PERPETUAL    SUNSET. 


SCENERY,  however  extensive,  viewed  any  hour  through 
MORTON'S  IMITATION-SUNSET  GLASS,  appears 
as  if  it  were  glowing  in  a  beautiful  sunset.  An  invalu- 
able little  boon  for  Mountain  Scenery,  the  Sea-side,  the  Lakes, 
or  the  Country  Fields.  Post  free  for  18  stamps;  in  white  or 
black  ivory,  30  stamps.  G.  F.  Morton,  Islington  -  green, 
London. 

FOR  FAMILY  ARMS.  Persons  anxious  to  ascertain  a  true 
and  accurate  account  of  their  Armorial  Bearings,  Family  History,  <fec.,  are 
requested  to  send  name  and  county  to  the  Royal  Heraldic  Office  and  Institution 
of  Genealo_'-y.  No  fee  for  search  of  Arms.  Plain  Sketch,  2s.  Cd. ;  in  Colours,  5s. 
Family  Pedii;rees,  with  the  original  grant  of  Arms  to  wliom  the  grant  was  first 
given,  traced  from  tlie  "  Heralds'  Visitations,"  "  Domesday  Book,"  and  other 
Records,  at  the  British  Museum;  fee  10s.  Arms  Registered  and  New  Grants 
Furnished ;  also,  Crests  engraved  on  Seal  or  Ring,  7s. ;  on  Steel  Die,  6s. ;  Arms 
engraved  on  Book  Plate,  10s. ;  Crest  engraved  on  Silver  Spoons,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
The  Manual  of  Heraldry,  400  Engravings,  3s.  By  T.  Culi^eton,  Genealogist 
and  Heraldic  Engraver  to  Her  Majesty,  1  and  2  Long  Acre,  one  door  from  St. 
Martin's-lane  (W.C.)     The  Heraldic  Studio  and  Library  open  daily. 

\TR.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52  Fleet  Strket,  has 
^^^  introduced  an  entirely  New  Descriptioti  of  Artificial  Teeth,  fixed 
without  Springs,  Wires,  or  Ligatures.  They  so  perfectly  resemble  the  Natural 
Teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original  by  the  closest  observer.  They 
will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and  will  be  found  very  superior  to  any  teeth 
ever  before  used.  This  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or  any 
painful  operation,  and  will  support  and  preserve  Teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  restore  Articulation  and  Mastication.  Decayed  Teeth  Stopped  and 
rendered  Sound  and  Useful  in  Mastication.  52  Fleet  Stp.ket,  London,  (E.G.) 
At  Home  from  Ten  till  Five. 

SIR   JAMES    MURRAY'S    FLUID    MAGNESIA. 

Prepared  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Inventor,  and  established  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  by  the  Profession,  for  removing  ISILE,  .\C1D1TIES,  and  IN'DIGKSTION,  restoring 
APPETITB,  preserving  a  moderate  state  of  the  bowels,  and  dissolving  uric  acid  in  GRAVEL 
and  GOUT;  also  as  an  easy  remedy  for  SEA  SICKNESS,  and  for  the  febrile  affection  inci- 
dent to  childhood  it  is  invaluable.— On  the  value  of  Magnesia  as  a  remediid  agent  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge ;  but  the  Fluid  Preparation  of  Sir  James  Murray  is  now  the  most  valued 
by  the  profession,  as  it  entirely  avoids  the  possibility  of  those  dangerous  concretions  usually 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  article  in  powder. 

Sold  by  the  sole  consignees,  Messrs.  BAILEY  &  WILLS,  of  Horseley-fields  Chemical 
Works,  Wolverhampton,  and  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  nruggists  and  Medicine  Agents 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  in  bottles,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  lis.,  and  21s.  each. 
4&  Tlie  Acidulated  Syrup  in  Bottles,  2s.  each. 

X.B.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  "  Sir  James  Murray's  Preparation,"  and  to  see  th  it  liis  name  is 
stamped  on  each  label,  in  green  ink,  as  follows :— "  James  Mui-ray,  Physician  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant." 
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THE  ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  BUILDINGS, 
NoHTH  John  Strekt  and  Dali:  Stkkkt,  LivKurodi., 

AND 

No.  29  Lombard  Strekt,  corner  of  Clement's  Tvane,  Lom>i>s. 
Capital,  TWO  MILLIONS  Sterling. 


The  following  figure.s  exhibit  its  rapid  growth  and  incrcai<ing 
Resources : — 

FIRE. 

Piemium.s— 1848 £31,340 

1850 44.027 

1852 70.925 

'  „  1854 128.459 

1856 151.733 

Whilst  for  the  last  year,  1857,  tliey  were 175,000 

Total  Revenue  tor  the  year  1857,  including  all  Bources 255.01KI 

Being  an  increase  on  One  year  alone  of 35,000 

Funds  in  hand,  to  meet  any  claims,  about  £600,000. 

liZFE. 

Larffe  Bonus  declared  £2  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  the  Sum  Assured. 

Example— Policy,  £1000,  dated  1845. 

180  Bonus  declared  1854. 

£1 180  Sum  now  insured,  subject  to  future  incrcniie. 
DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  EVERY  FIVE  YEARS. 

Loans  on  Life  Policies,  with  undoubted  Personal  Security, 

may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  granted. 

Days  of  Grace  allowed,  with  the  most  liberal  interpretation. 

Annuities  granted  on  favourable  terms,  and  every  reasonable 

facility  given. 

PERCY   M.  DOVE,  Manager.  cTf. 


Charles  H.  Smith,  Esq. 
James  Traill,  Esq. 
George  VVhitmore,  Esq. 
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RELIANCE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

No    71,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON. 

THE  entire   profits   DIVIDED   AMONG   THE  ASSURED. 

DIRECTORS. 
Vernon  Abbott,  Esq.    IJohn  James,  Esq. 
(lEORGE  AsHLiN,  Esq.      John  Ledger,  Esq. 
George  F.  Harris,  Esq.  William  Phelps,  Esq. 
'Hknry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  Labouchere,  Thornton,  &  Co. 
ADVANTAGES  PRESENTED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  upon  Increasing,  Decreasing,  Equal,  or 
Half-Premium  Scales;  a\sohy  Single  Paymtnts,  and  Payments  for  limited  periods. 
Tables  have  been  specially  constructed  for  the  Army,  Navy,  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  Merchant  Services  ;  also  for  persons  voyaging  to,  or  residing  in 
any  part  of  the  world.— No  charge  for  Policy  Stamps. 

Endowments  for  Widows  and  Children,  Pensions  for  retired  Officers  and 
Civilians,  Immediate  or  Deferred  Annuities,  and  every  other  description  of 
Life  Contingency,  upon  liberal  and  equitable  terms. 

The  Entire  Profits  are  divided  periodically  among  the  Assured,  and  may, 
at  their  option,  be  applied  in  reduction  of  Premiums,  or  in  augmentation  of  the 
Sums  for  which  the  Policies  were  granted. 

Applications  for  Agency  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

E.  OSBORNE  SMITH,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

GOVERNESSES'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Incorporated  hy  Royal  Charter,  with  power  to  hold  Freehold  Property. 


The  objects  of  this  Society  are — 

Temporary  Assistance  to  Governesses  in  distress  afforded  privately  and 
delicately  through  the  Ladies'  Committee. 

Annuity  Fund — Elective  annuities  to  Aged  Governesses,  .secured  on  invested 
capital,  and  thus  independent  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

Provident  Fund — Provident  annuities  purchased  by  ladies  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  education,  upon  Government  security,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament.     This  branch  includes  a  Savings'  Bank. 

A  Home  for  Governesses  during  the  intervals  between  their  engagements. 

A  System  of  Registration  entirely  free  of  expense. 

An  Asylum  for  the  aged. 

Treasurer— B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Hon.  Secretary— The  Rev.  D.  Laing,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Banhers — Sir  S.  Scott  &  Co.,  1  Cavendish  Square. 

Secretary— Charles  William  Klugh,  Esq.,  at  the  Office,  32  Sackville  Street. 
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NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  AND  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

3  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Empowerfd  btj  Spfcial  Act  of  Parli-imenI,  \7  lid.,  cap.  43.    KslaUhheJ  .1  I)   JH41. 
AssUEANCKs  iiuiy  be  effected  from  £50  to  £10,000  on  a   Singie  Life.     CnUll  fit  lUlftbe 
Amount  of  tlic  First  Five  Annuiil   Premiums.     Modical  Men  rrmuurnilctl  for  Ibrir 
Reports.    Liberty  to  Travel,  aud  Foreign  llesiJoncc  greatly  ettemleU.     No  Chargo  fut 
Stamp  Duty  on  Folicics. 

Non-Participatinij  Assitranreg. 
Assuraiice,«i  may  be  effected  on  the  Non-1'iirlicipniin;.'  principle  at  very  l.«w  Rmrt  r.f 
Pretuium,  payable  iu  a  variety  of  ways,  tosuittlie  circumstances  and  couvcuicuco  uf  diilcrrnt 
classes  of  Assurers. 

Annuities. 
Immediate  Annuities  pranted  on  very  favourable  terms.     The  Tables  for  Rrvrr^lonary 
and   Defened    Annuities  are  i)artieuliiily  deserving  of  attention,  whether  r«  v»rtlcd  u  4 
means  of  providing  for  a  particular  individual,  or  as  a  resource  against  the  outualUcs  of  «(;c 
and  the  uncertainties  of  health  and  fortune. 

Extract  from  the  Half-Credit  Kates  of  Premium  for  an  Assurance  of  £100: — 


Age. 

Half  Premium 
Mret  Seven  Years. 

Whole  Premium 
after  Seven  Year*. 

25 
80 
35 
40 

£     3.     d. 
1    0   10 
1    2     6 
1    6     2 
I    9     5 

£    1.    d. 
2    10 
2    6     0 

2  10     4 

2  18   10             j 

PKTER  MORRISON,  itanaginy  Director. 
Prospectusks  Sent  Fbre  on  Arpi.icATioN. 


DR.    BALFOUR'S  BOTANICAL  WORKS. 


pLASS-BOOK  OF  BOTANY  :  beinsan  Introduitiou  to  tli.'  Study  ul 
VJ  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  J.  H.  Bai.fouk,  A.M.,  M.D..  F.li.SS.L. 
and  E.,  F.L. S.,  Regiu.f  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  and  Pmfes.ior  of 
^fedicineand  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo,  pp.  Ul.!,  with  1800 
Illustrations,  price  31s.  6d. 

This  Work  mav  also  be  had  in  Two  Part.s. 
PART      I.— STRUCTURAL  AND  MORPIIOLOGlCAIi  HOTANY.  8vo,  lOs.fid. 
PAET    n.  — VEOETAIU.E    PHYSIOLOGY,    CLASSIFICATION.     HOTANICAL    r.Kl- 
GTUI'HY,  AND  FOSSIL  BOTANY,  WITH  A  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS. 
8vo,  2 Is. 
"  One  of  the  best  books  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  student."— j<nwa/.»  of  .Xalural  llitlnrw. 
'■  One  of  the  most  complete  and  clcpant  class-books  on  Botany  which  hss  brrn  piiblithH. 
It  contains  all  that  a  student  may  require,  botli  in  description  and  illustration."— £«««/. 
Bv  the  same  Author, 

OUTLINES  OF  BOTANY :  beiii;,'  an  Introduction  to  the  Stiidj-  of  tlio 
Structure,  Function.s,  Classification,  and  Distribution  of  Planla,     Pep.  8to, 
with  595  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d.  .  ,  •  i 

With  a  Glossary  and  copious  Index;  and  published  in  the  present  form  wilh 
the  view  of  supplying  a  Choap  Popular  Work,  which  may  be  u.sed  in  School*, 
Colleges,  and  Philosophical  Institutions. 

Edinburgh:  A.  k  C.  BLACK. 
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ACHROMATIC    TELESCOPES,   BINOCULAR    TELESCOPES, 

FIELD  GLASSES, 
Powerful  Single  and  Double  Opera  Glasses,  &c., 

A  Large  and  Splendid  Choice,  at  Prices  extremely  Moderate. 

STEREOSCOPES    IN    EVERTT    VARIETIT. 

Stereoscopic  Views   of  Edinburgh    and   Scotland   generally, 
exquisite  Specimens  of  Art. 

Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses  carefully  and  accurately  fitted  to  the  sight. 


46    PRINCES    STREET,    EDINBURGH, 

OPPOSITE  THE  SCOTT  MONUMENT. 


I. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.,  with  Illustrated  Frontispiece  and  Title, 

THE  AMATEUR   BARDENER'S  YEAR-BOOK; 

A  GI'IDE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  CULTIV'ATE  THEIR  OWX    GARDENS 
IN  THE  PRINCIl'LES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  BURGESS,  LL.D.  &  Ph.D.,  &c.  &c. 

"  When  we  say  tliat  the  substance  of  this  Volume  was  written  as  a  series  of  Papers  for  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  we  sliall  have  said  enough  to  recommend  it  as  a  safe  guide  for  all  who 
need  its  directions.  We  should  not,  however,  be  doing  our  duty  if  we  did  not  call  attention  to 
the  very  agreeable  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  and  to  its  literary  pretensions.  Sucli  sre 
its  claims  in  this  respect,  that  even  those  who  are  not  placed  in  positions  to  become  amateur 
gardeners  may  read  it  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  mental  pleasure  of  attending  to  a  garden. 
But  those  who  have  a  garden  not  bigger  than  the  frontage  of  one  of  the  innumerable  villas 
that  e.xtend  along  all  the  roads  out  of  London,  will  read  this  book  with  pleasure  and  profit." 
— Alhemcum. 

II. 
Fifth  Edition,  improved,  with  Additions,  price  5s. 

NEILL'S  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  &  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

"In  Horticultural  literature  no  book  lias  acquired  a  higher  reputation  than  the  late  Dr. 
NeUl's  concise  and  popular  treatise  on  Practical  Gardening.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  ;  and 
no  gardener,  be  he  amateur  or  professional,  great  or  small,  whether  he  grows  pines  or  only 
potatoes,  should  be  without  it." — Morning  Post. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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NELSON'S  n  MONUMENT. 


V[ELSON\S  ]\IONU:\rEXT,  fnim  its  Site  an.l  Klcvation,  an.l  also  from 
i^  being  totally  unobstructed,  commands  one  of  tlic  finest,  most  varied,  and 
enchanting  Views  in  Kurope. 

Tourists  and  otiiers  wishing  a  correct  ami  magnificpnt  View  of  tin*  Cilv  und 
surrounding  country,  would  do  well  to  make  this  ilieir  lirsl  |>oint  of  atlraitimi, 
as  all  the  walks  strangers  could  indulge  in  would  not  give  them  half  to  fine  an 
idea  of  the  City  as  they  can  here  obtain. 

Additional  Attractions. — In  addition  to  the  many  attractions,  ihrrr  h.n 
lately  been  added  a  magnificent  .A.chko>iati»- Ca>iki:a  OnsrriiA.  vi-ry  ^rr.n.d 
Solar  Microscope,  with  powerful  Gregorian  and  .\<lironi;itic  T<'l<-!'<»(>c!i,  hv 
eminent  opticians;  also  a  splendid  Cosmohamic  and  Dkihamic  Kmiiiiition, 
with  Panoramic  V^iews  of  Ediiihtrgh  atid  Loiidim,  l)riljiantly  )lluiiiinnti>d  by  j;a»  ; 
the  whole  forming  a  place  of  interest  and  scientific  amusement  nowhere  eue  to 
be  met  with.    Admission  to  the  whole  Is.,  top  view  included. 


Ill  crown  8vo,  price  8s.  Cd., 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  J.  B.  JUKES,  M..\.,  F.H.S., 

Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  Lecturer  on  Geology 
to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

"  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valu.ible  aids  to  the  practical  study  of  Gfolopy 
that  has  appear;  d  of  late  years."— ,17 /hih^/  Journal. 

"The  whole  idea  of  this  '  ^lanual'  indicates  great  clearness  of  thought;  ami 
a  perusal  shows  us  that  the  Author  is  not  only  perfectly  acquainted  Kith  hi« 
subject,  but  that  his  soul  is  in  the  study  of  his  science." — Athenceum. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  with  250  lUustration.s,  price  5s., 

ELEMENTS    OF    MINERALOGY. 

By   .JAMES  NICOL.  F.U.S.E.,  F.<;.S., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Marischal  College  and  riiivrr-iiv  AUr.t 
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MILNE'S  NEWLY-INVENTED  "BAG  COMPANION" 
liolds  every  requisite  for  the  Toilet  and  Writintr,  liitherto  placed  at  the 
sides  of  Travelling  Bags,  thus  destroying  their  flexibility,  and  causing  breakage 
of  many  of  the  fittings.  In  Milne's  "  Bag  Companion"  everything  is  as  acces- 
sible on  the  journey  as  before ;  while,  in  the  Dressing-room,  the  "  Companion" 
is  lifted  from  the  Bag,  and  all  its  contents  displayed  insiantly  on  the  table. 
Every  fitting  is  the  full  size,  yet  so  compactly  arranged  that  the  "  Companion" 
tits  easily  into  all  middle-sized  Travelling  Hand-Bags,  being,  when  filled,  only 
9  inches  long,  8}  deep,  and  'Ah  wide. 

Prices  lor  Gentlemen— Fitted,  £5  :  10s. ;  Unfitted,  £2. 
„      „    Ladies— Fitted,  £5  :  os. ;  Unfitted,  38s.  6d. 

*^*  Turkey  Morocco  Hand-Bags,  with  Patent  Piston  Lock,  and  every  im- 
provement, of  size  to  contain  the  above,  45s.  each ;  Flask  and  Sandwich  Box, 
additional  10s.  The  Bags  thus  completed,  for  Gentlemen,  are  £8  :  5s.,  for 
Ladies  £8,  and  caimot  be  surpassed  for  compactness  and  convenience,  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  wlio  wish  a  good  fitted  Bag  at  a  moderate  price. 
'Full  details  ofJiUings  sent  free  hy  post.     Bags  fitted  in  various  styles.  , 

Milne's  Pocket  Writing  Case,  with  their  Patent  Expanding  LeVer  Holder,  no 

larger  than  the  smallest  Pocket  Bible,  yet  holding  full-sized  Foreign  Paper, 

Envelopes,  and  every  Writing  requisite.    In  Morocco,  l'2s.  6d.,  Green  Russia, 

13s.  Gd.     Morocco,  gilt,  16s.     By  Post  2s.  extra. 
Milne's  Tourist's  New  Writing  Portfolios,  fitted  with  every  requisite  for 

Journal  and  Correspondence,  and  unequalled  for  compactness,  completeness, 

and  convenience.     Eleven  Patterns.     Price  7s.  6d.  to  45s. 
Milne's  One  Guinea  Gentlemen's  Dressing-Cases, — contain  Pair  of  warranted 

Razors,  Strop,  Comb,  Shaving,  Nail,  Tooth,  Hair,  and  Cloth  Brushes,  Soap 

and  Powder  Boxes.     The  same,  in  Russia  {Mirror  added),  30s. 
Milne's  Miniature  Dressing-Cases  for  Gentlemen, — can  be  carried  in  a  Dress 

Coat  Pocket — are  handier  than  "  Pouches'^  and  lock  up.   In  Russia,  30s.  each. 
Milne's  Bijou  Dressing-Cases  for  Ladies,— no  larger  than  Brush  Cases,  yet 

containing  full-sized  Hair-Brush,  Jewel  Drawer,  and  every  requisite.    Com- 
plete Russia  or  Morocco,  37s.  6d.  and  45s. 
Milne's  Imperial  Despatch-Box,  warranted  for  Hot  Climates,  and  the  best 

Despatch-Box  ever  invented  for  every  traveller.     Green  Russia,  fitted  with 

Berry's  Patent  Ink  and  Lights,  best  Cutlerv,  Stationery,  and  Strong  Cover, 

£7  :  ios. ;  Unfitted,  £5  :  10s. 
Milne's  Queen's  Despatch-Box  is  a  smalle/  box  than  the  above,  differently 

arranged,  on  an  entirely  new  Plan,  especially  suited  for  Ladies.     Full-fitted, 

£5  :  5s. ;  Unfitted,  £3  :  10s. 
Milne's  Dressing-Cases  for  India,  Russia  Leather.  Bramah  Locks, 

Can  neither  .fplit  nor  shrink  with  damp  or  heat,  and  resist  the  attacks  of  Insects. 

These  Dressing-Cases  have  met  with  unqualified  approbation  from  parties 
who  have  had  them  many  years  in  India. 

Prices  for  Gentlemen,  complete,  £5  :5s. ;  Silver  fitted,  £10  •  10s. 
„      „    Ladies,  £6  :  6s. ;  Silver  fitted,  £12  :  12s. 

Milne's  Travelling  Cigar  Boxes,  Bramah  Locks.  30s. 

*j,*   The  above  are  a  few  of  the  special  articles  for  Travellei-s  made  exclusively 
for  their  ownfirst-class  Retail  Trade  by 

W.  &  J.  MILNE, 

DESK  AND  DEESSING-CASE  MAKEBS  AND  STATIONESS, 

33  HANOVER  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 
whose  name  is  on  every  article.      Illustrated  Catalogues  (72  pages)  gratis  on 
application  ;  per  post,  one  stamp ;  containing  full  descriptions  of  more  than  200 
Utilities  and  Elegancies  in  Russia,  Morocco,  Walnut,  Oak,  ^-c,  of  quality  rarely 
seen,  suitable  for  Presents,  Souvenirs,  ifc. 

All  Orders  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  London. 
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